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Editor 


The  house  that  Bullfinch  built. 

Since  1798,  the  seat  of  Massachusetts  government 
has  always  embodied  the  electric,  iconoclastic  and  fiercely 
independent  style  that  is  Massachusetts. 
Designed  by  Charles  Bullfinch,  the  State  House  is 
a  vital  place  of  work  for  the  leadership  that  guides  Massachusetts 
today.  Boston,  the  State  House  and  The  Globe. 

It’s  a  tradition  we’re  proud  to  share. 

(The  Bositon  <61obc 
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The  Quality  Assurance  Committee  of  Tl.e  State 
Journal-Register  is  part  of  a  continuing  effort  to 
improve  and  maintain  reproduction  quality. 

A  full  time  Quality  Assurance  C(K)rdinator  rates 
each  issue,  identifying  variances  from  established 
standards.  The  daily  ratings  are  reviewed  at 
weekly  Quality  Assurance  Committee  meetings 
where  responsibility  for  corrective  action  is  as¬ 
signed.  The  coordinator  follows  up  to  see  that  the 
action  is  taken. 

Increasing  the  value  of  the  product  to  our  readers 
and  advertisers  by  improving  reproduction  quality 
is  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  program  and 
exemplified  in  the  slogan: 

“QUALITY  DOESN’T  COST  —  IT  PAYS!” 


Journal-I^gistef 

IT’S  REALLY  A  PLEASURE 

One  Copley  Plaza  P.O.  Box  219  Springfield,  IL  62705-0219 


Represented  Nationally  by 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales 
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It’s  great  when  hard  ^’'^rk  gets  recognized.  And  so  far  this 
year,  our  people  have  been  singled  out  for  more  than  100  awards,  in 
virtually  every  journalistic  category. 

Frankly  we’re  not  terribly  surprised,  just  delighted  and  proud.  You  see, 
fresh,  exciting,  award-winning  journalism  is  a  100-year  tradition  at  The 
Arizona  Republic/The  Phoenix  Gazette.  So,  if  we  keep  on  winning  awards 
at  this  rate,  we’ll  just  have  to  build  a  longer  wall  to  hang  them  on.  But 
one  thing  is  certain.  We’ll  never  stop  reaching  for  excellence. 


Ita:  Arizona.  BEPUBUc/lhePhoenix  Gazette 

A  Member  of  Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc.  Source:  1984  Scarborough  Survey  of  the  Phoenix  Market 


Decision 

Support 


The  future  belongs  to  newspapers  with 
the  tools  to  effectively  gather  and  evaluate 
current  information  and  the  ability  to 
quickly  take  advantage  of  new  markets. 

Because  we  work  with  many  leading 
groups  and  independerit  newspapers, 
our  circulation,  advertising  and  financial 
management  systems  afford  you  powerful 
decision  support  tools  today  and  inside 
information  on  future  directions. 

Currently  in  use  by  a  variety  of  publications 
—  large  &  small  —  nationwide.  For  more 
information,  call  or  write  our  corporate  offices. 


For  newspaper  decision  makers. 


COU-IER 


JACKSON,  Inc. 


3707  West  Cherry  Street/Tampa,  Florida  33607 
1  -  (813)  872-9990 
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OCTOBER 

5-7— Illinois  AP 

Editors  Association, 

Clock  Tower  Inn, 

Rockford,  III. 

6-9— Inter-State  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Harrah's 
Marina,  Atlantic  City. 

7-10 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 

Western  Region  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel  and  Tennis  Club, 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

10-11 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Midwest/East  Regional 

Conference,  Hollenden  House  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

10-13 — American  Medical  Writers  Association,  Annual, 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

10- 14— Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Westin  Hotel,  Seattle. 

11- 13— Missouri  Press  Association  Fall  Convention  and 

Trade  Show,  Sheraton  St,  Louis. 

11-13 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Convention, 

Concourse  Hotel,  Madison. 

11-14 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference, 

Marriott  Hotel,  Copley  Place,  Boston. 

14-17 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 

Officers,  Hotel  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

14-17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual 

Convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

14-17 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 

Central  Regional  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Milwaukee. 

14-17 — Graph  Expo  84  East,  New  York  Coliseum,  New  York  City. 

16- 18 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conference  for 

Journalists,  Education  in  America:  Promises  and  Problems,  Watergate 
Hotel,  Washington,  D  C.. 

17- 20 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers, 

Fall  Conference,  Marriott's  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

18- 20— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual 

Convention,  Sheraton  Inn,  South  Portland,  Maine. 

19- 24 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Manager  Association: 

Oct.  19-21,  Telephone  Sales  Supervisors  Conference.  Oct.  21-24, 
Sales  Conference  for  CAMS.  Both  at  Biltmore  Plaza,  Providence,  R.l. 

20- 23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 

Southern  Region  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

24 — New  Jersey  AP  Managing  Editors,  Annual  Meeting, 

Golden  Nugget  Hotel  and  Casino,  Atlantic  City. 

25-26— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives, 
Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Biltmore  Plaza,  Providence.  R.l. 

25-27— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Sales  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Cocoa  Beach. 

25- 28 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Annual  Fall 

Meeting,  Rancho  Bernardo  Inn,  San  Diego. 

26- 27 — Kentucky  Associated  Press  Editors,  Marriott  Hotel 

Lexington. 

29/11-1 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  General  Assembly, 

Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

30— Yankee  Quill  Awards  Dinner,  New  England  Chapter, 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sheraton-Tara,  Framingham,  Mass. 
31/11-2— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Advertising 

Conference.  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

OCTOBER 

9-12 — Inter  America  Press  Association  Technical  Center, 

Seminar,  Management  Techniques  for  the  Modern  Newspaper,  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training,  Miami. 

10 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Reporting  and 

Writing  Workshop,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel,  Braintree,  Mass. 

11-12 — ANPA  Newspaper  Safety  and  Health  Symposium, 

O'Hare  Marriott,  Chicago. 

11-13 — Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Toronto  Workshop 

Westin  Hotel.  Toronto,  Canada. 

14-19— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Public. 

Arithmetric  and  Writing  for  Working  Journalists,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
18-24 — Newspaper  Research  Council:  Annual  Workshop, 

Oct.  18-20;  Fall  Seminar,  Oct.  21-24;  Marriott  Hotel,  Des  Moines. 
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Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow. 


In  the  unpredictable  world  of  news,  one  thing  is  certain:  You  don’t  become 
the  backbone  of  the  world’s  information  system  overnight. 

It  takes  experience  (since  1848);  a  dedicated,  talented  staff  (2,857  worldwide); 
an  unequaled  communications  network  (132  domestic  and  82  foreign  bureaus); 
and  the  combined  resources  of  the  world’s  oldest  and  largest  news  cooperative 
(1,300  daily  U.S.  newspapers,  76%  of  all  English-language  daily  U.S.  newspapers, 
86%  of  the  total  U.S.  newspaper  circulation). 

The  Associated  Press,  one  of  a  kind. 


>lp 


Associated  Press 


Sculpture  at  the  entrance  to  AP’s  international  headquarters  in  New  York:  “News"  b>  Isamu  Noguchi.  AP  photo  —  Vlamis 


The  4th  Estate 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  THE 
WORLD^S  BEST  COLOR 
REPRODUCTION,  THE 
ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
DOESNT  CLOWN  AROUND. 


Eastman  Kodak  Compan/s  “Run  for  the 
Money”  rules  were  simple.  Take  the  clown 
photography  they  supplied  and  reproduce  it 
on  conventional  newsprint  in  any  regularly 
published  edition. 

A  panel  of  distinguished  judges  looked  at 
entries  from  around  the  world  on  the  basis  of 
registration,  color  saturation,  color  match  to 
the  original  and  pressmanship. 

When  all  the  votes  were  tabulated,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  was  singled  out  as 
‘World’s  Best”...the  first  time  a  newspaper 
from  North  America  has  received  the  nonor 
in  the  three-year  history  of  this  award. 

Actually,  it’s  not  suiprising.  Throughout 
the  newspaper  you’ll  find  color  advertising; 
in  fact,  we’re  the  only  newspaper  in  America 
that  has  run  color  in  classified  every  day 
since  1978.  And  color  adds  life  to  special 
sections,  features  and  news  throughout 
the  paper. 

The  latest  technology  and  a  talented  staff... 
it’s  a  combination  dedicated  to  provide  the 
best  newspaper  color  anywhere. 

Color  photo  supplied  by  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
for  “Run  for  the  Money”  conte^. 
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National  press  council 
ruled  out  in  Canada 

Now  that  every  English-language  daily  is  commited  to 
joining  the  Ontario  Press  Council,  there  is  no  need  for  a 
government-sponsored  national  council,  the  provincial 
council’s  chairman  says. 

J.  Allen  Taylor  said  the  recruitment  of  the  last  four  daily 
newspaper  holdouts  symbolizes  the  recent  growth  of 
voluntary  press  councils  across  Canada  —  and  eliminates 
the  justification  for  a  government-sponsored  council. 

“There  is  no  justification  for  the  government  to  put  — 
one  figure  mentioned  is  $20  million  —  into  the  formation  of 
a  national  newspaper  advisory  council.  Daily  newspapers 
are  united  behind  independent,  voluntary  councils,’’ 
Taylor  said  at  a  recent  press  conference. 

Provincial  press  councils  hear  and  rule  on  public  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  handling  of  news  and  advertising.  The 
bodies  have  no  power  to  impose  penalties,  but  member 
newspapers  are  required  to  publish  the  rulings. 

Membership  in  voluntary  press  councils  has  soared 
since  1982,  when  the  government  proposed  establishment 
of  a  national  council  as  part  of  a  legislative  package  aimed 
at  limiting  the  concentration  of  media  ownership. 

In  Ontario,  for  example,  membership  grew  from  10  dail¬ 
ies  and  14  community  papers  in  1982  to  38  dailies  and  58 
community  newspapers  by  this  summer. 

The  Niagara  Falls  Review  and  the  Lindsay  joined 
Aug.  1,  and  the  Peterborough  Examiner  will  join  Jan.  1, 
Taylor  said. 

He  added  that  the  Sudbury  Star,  shut  down  by  a  strike 
since  Feb.  21,  will  become  a  member  when  the  labor 
dispute  is  settled. 

Across  the  nation,  voluntary  councils  also  represent  the 
overwhelming  number  of  dailies,  according  to  Ontario 
council  executive  secretary  Fraser  MacDougall. 

Only  one  daily  has  not  joined  in  the  Atlantic  provinces 
press  council,  he  said.  One  has  not  joined  in  Manitoba  and 
two  each  in  Quebec  and  Alberta,  he  added. 

Saskatchewan’s  four  dailies  are  expected  to  become 
members  in  ajoint  association  with  Alberta’s  press  coun¬ 
cil,  MacDougall  said. 
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Family  Weekly  follows  up 
on  the  shocking  "diet  doctor” 
killing  and  murder  conviction 
of  headmistress  Jean  Harris. 

Exclusively  in  Family 
Weekly,  a  world-famous  coroner 
reviews  the  controversial  case. 
And  25  million  Americans  read 
his  equally  controversial  find¬ 
ing:  "forensic  evidence  given  at 
the  trial  indicates  that  Jean 
Harris  is  probably  not  guilty...” 


The  press  reads  Family  Weekly  as  ating  news  of  their  own  on  the  wire  ser- 
avidly  as  our  25  million  readers.  In  a  vices,  radio,  and  network  and  cable  TV. 
recent  11-week  period,  newspapers  with  When  you’ve  got  stimulating 
a  combined  circulation  of  80  million  editorial,  nobody’s  more  interested 

picked  up  Family  Weekly  articles.  And  than  newspaper  editors, 

two  out  of  every  three  issues  published  Family  Weekly, 

attracted  national  media  attention,  ere-  The  Sunday  thaFs  full  of  surprises. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Pubiisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
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Don’t  relax  on  UNESCO 

There  is  a  tendency  among  people  who  should  know  better  to 
believe  that  just  because  the  United  States  has  threatened  to  resign 
from  UNESCO,  depriving  it  of  25%  of  its  revenue,  this  will 
intimidate  the  officers  and  secretariat  of  that  organization  into  side¬ 
tracking  all  those  controversial  issues  about  licensing  journalists, 
codes  of  conduct,  rules  for  content,  etc.  It  would  be  naive  to  believe 
that. 

The  vigilance  of  the  free  press  in  the  Western  world  which  has 
combatted,  so  far  effectively,  these  restrictive  proposals  must  be 
continued.  The  forces  originally  responsible  for  these  suggestions — 
you  can  attach  any  name  you  want — are  not  going  to  give  up  so  easily. 

As  an  example,  UNESCO  is  proceeding  with  its  plans  for  a  “World 
Conference  on  Working  Conditions  and  Security  of  Journalists”  in 
Mexico  City  next  March.  Of  course,  UNESCO  headquarters  will  say 
it  is  only  helping  with  the  meeting  and  the  principal  organizer  is  the 
Latin  American  Federation  of  Journalists  which  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  drive  for  licensing  journalists  in  Latin  America. .  This 
outfit  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Prague-based  International  Organization  of 
Journalists  which  will  participate  in  the  sessions  along  with  the 
International  Federation  of  Journalists,  the  Union  of  African  Jour¬ 
nalists,  International  Labor  Organization,  etc.  Organizations  such  as 
FIEJ,  IPI,  lAPA  and  World  Press  Freedom  Committee  will  be 
relegated  to  observer  status. 

The  press  of  the  free  world  must  remember  that  although  there  has 
been  no  adoption  by  UNESCO  of  a  licensing  of  journalists,  an 
imposed  code  of  conduct,  rules  for  the  content  of  news  or  various 
other  ideas,  they  are  all  still  on  the  UNESCO  agenda  and  will  not  be 
discarded. 

As  explained  by  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee:  Codes  of 
conduct,  if  made  mandatory,  would  strip  journalists  of  their 
independence.  Safety  of  journalists,  in  the  past,  has  been  used  as  a 
cover  for  schemes  to  license  them.  A  right  to  communicate,  as 
developed  at  the  last  UNESCO  meeting  on  this,  would  give  gov¬ 
ernments  broad  license  to  intrude  on  media  operations.  Participation 
in  media  management  was  the  excuse  used  in  Peru  by  a  former 
military  government  to  confiscate  privately-owned  newspapers. 

Some  of  these  proposals  might  have  been  approved  had  it  not  been 
for  opposition  of  the  press  of  the  free  world.  But  because  they  have 
been  temporarily  defeated  does  not  mean  they  have  been  dropped. 
WPFC  points  out: 

“UNESCO  is  a  potent  incubator  and  legitimizer  of  ideas.  While 
free  discussion  is  useful  and  often  illuminating,  ideas  that  have  been 
rejected  in  such  discussions  seem  to  come  back  again  and  again. 
Unfortunately  individual  countries  also  have  been  quick  in  some 
cases  to  implement  what  has  been  discussed — but  not  approved — at 
UNESCO.”  This  is  true  particularly  of  licensing  schemes  which  exist 
in  many  Latin  American  countries. 

The  free  press  of  this  hemisphere  led  the  fight  against  many  of 
these  proposals  long  before  the  U.S.  government  woke  up  to  the 
dangers  and  started  to  participate  officially  in  UNESCO  sessions. 
The  press  must  continue  the  fight  in  the  future,  with  or  without  the 
help  of  the  government. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  group  working  for  Reagan  is  “unethicai” 


In  your  issue  of  September  8  is  the 
long  article  headed  “Publishers  to 
work  for  Reagan.” 

I  hope  I  do  not  have  to  go  into 
lengthy  reasoning  to  suggest  why  I 
feel  this  is  a  highly  unethical  thing  for 
newspaper  publishers. 

Would  any  self-respecting  pub¬ 
lisher  stand  for  it  if  an  editor  or  repor¬ 
ter  publicly  set  up  a  campaigning 
organization  for  a  major  candidate  — 


or  for  that  matter  a  minor  one,  like  for 
the  local  city  council? 

In  an  age  when  in  the  media  we 
have  lost  so  much  credibility  for  what 
people  perceive  as  bias  in  news  pres¬ 
entation,  it  is  a  hard  blow  to  those  of 
us  who  have  defended  American 
newspapers  for  being  much  fairer 
than  people  give  them  credit,  to  have 
this  bunch  of  unethical  publishers 
jump  in  and  muddy  things  up. 

Of  course,  publishers  and  jour¬ 


nalists  alike  (I  won't  any  longer  put 
the  two  in  the  same  category)  have  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  favor  candidates 
and  to  vote. 

But  newspaper  people  have  a  speci¬ 
al  obligation  to  be  fair  and  how  can 
reporters  on  those  papers  present  the 
picture  of  fairness? 

Brooks  W.  Hamilton 

(Brooks  is  professor  (Emeritus)  of 
journalism,  University  of  Maine.) 


Canada  has  a  news  Hall  of  Fame 


With  reference  to  the  letter  from 
Stanley  Moss  in  your  issue  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1  concerning  the  absence  of  ajour- 
nalistic  Hall  of  Fame  in  the  United 
States,  I  am  writing  you  as  Chairman 
of  the  Canadian  News  Hall  of  Fame 
which  was  founded  in  1  %5  by  the  T or- 
onto  Press  Club. 


Since  1965  Canada’s  News  Hall  of 
Fame  has  named  64  members,  of 
whom  10  are  French-speaking;  51 
newspaper  folk;  seven  broadcasters, 
three  cartoonists.  Eight  are  women 
and  the  membership  includes  people 
from  coast  to  coast. 

The  basic  criterion  is  that  nominees 


must  have  made  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  or  achievement  in  the 
Canadian  communications  field.  Our 
hope  is  to  recognize  such  people  and 
provide  a  concrete  record  of  their 
achievements  for  this  and  future  gen¬ 
erations. 

Arthur  L.  Cole 

(Cole  is  chairman,  Canadian  News 
Hall  of  Fame) 


When  you  lose  your  job 


The  letter  from  Dave  Kaiser  (E&P, 
Aug.  18)  reminds  me  of  the  parallel 
between  the  job  of  a  merchant  ship 
captain  and  an  editor;  when  either 
loses  his  job,  no  matter  how  efficient, 
his  only  hope  for  the  future  is  a  long 
idleness  and  then  maybe  — just  may¬ 
be  —  a  job  as  editor  or  ship  captain  of 
a  madhouse  nobody  else  wants. 

During  my  ten  years  as  a  daily 
newspaper  reporter  I  made  two  trips 
to  sea  to  learn  better  how  to  cover  the 
waterfront  and  the  captain  under 
whom  I  sailed  not  only  knew  every 
inch  of  the  ship,  but  was  every  inch  of 
sterling  character  who  had  reached 
his  job  in  his  mid-thirties,  very  young 


Correction 

In  the  “Letters  to  the  Editor”  sec¬ 
tion  of  E&P  dated  9/8/84,  your  reprint 
of  my  letter  of  8/  31  /84  contained  an 
error  which  rendered  a  sentence 
unintelligible.  The  last  word  in  the 
second  paragraph  should  read 
“environment”  not  “government”. 

Joseph  D.  Priory 

(Priory  is  vice  president-legal,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News.) 


for  a  ship  captain.  But  the  next  trip, 
after  1  got  off,  he  had  to  be  hospital¬ 
ized  in  Hamburg,  while  his  ship  sailed 
without  him.  On  his  way  back  to  the 
States  on  a  passenger  liner,  realizing 
he  would  never  again  be  captain  of  a 
ship  worthy  of  the  name,  he  jumped 
overboard. 

A  survey  by  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  (E&P  Mar,  29, 
1980)  shows  that  the  average  tenure 
for  editors  is  five  years.  The  future  is 


to  drive  a  taxi  or  a  similar  job  as  out¬ 
lined  by  Kaiser. 

A  hundred-dollar  fee  to  a  qualified 
psychologist  to  determine  if  you  have 
management  ability,  is  money  well 
spent.  The  psychologist’s  findings 
might  be  the  reverse  of  what  you  were 
told  by  admen  publishers  who  got 
their  jobs  because  no  other  industry 
so  glamorizes  salesmen  as  the  daily 
newspaper  industry. 

Thorne  Lane 
Hogansville,  Ga. 


A  Column  for  Life  by  Leo  F.  Buscaglia,  Ph.D. 


“There's  been  a  great  response  from  the  community.  We  get  letters  to  the 
editor  and  phone  calls  urging  us  to  keep  running  the  column.  We  tell  them 
not  to  worry.”  Sheri  Canevare,  Pecx^le  Editor,  Woodland  (Calif.)  Democrat 

Transmitted  via  UPl  DataNews  or  AP  DataFeatures  or  by  mail. 
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Color  in  California 

For  smaller  dailies  color  is  an  everyday  occurrence,  but 
now  the  larger  metro  dailies  are  jumping  on  the  bandwagon 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Color  hasn’t  hit  California  news¬ 
papers  in  epidemic  proportions,  but 
it’s  catching  on. 

Some  leading  dailies  like  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  are  still  very  much  black 
and  white  in  editorial  content, 
although  rainbows  may  lie  ahead. 

For  other  metro  and  smaller  pap¬ 
ers,  color  is  virtually  an  everyday 
occurrence  and  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  hail  its  value  in  drawing  reader- 
ship.  They  include  The  Register  in 
Orange  County,  Sacramento  Union, 
Sacramento  Bee,  San  Diego  Union 
and  Tribune,  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
and  the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles. 

“I  want  the  best  color  in  the  coun¬ 
try,”  said  R.  David  Threshie  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Register,  which  claims  to 
be  No.  I  in  color  ad  linage  in  the  U.S. 

Register  sections  have  color  almost 
every  day.  All  photo  assignments  are 
shot  in  color  and  black  and  white  pic¬ 
tures  are  used  on  covers  only  when 
color  positions  are  not  available, 
according  to  editors. 

However,  top  editor  Chris 
Anderson  explained  that  “we  never 
use  color  for  color’s  sake.  We  select 
the  best  possible  illustration  for  stor¬ 
ies  and  where  possible  use  color.  We 
design  with  color  in  mind  wherever 
we  can  but  we  don’t  print  bad  photos 
or  bad  art  because  we  have  a  color 
position  available  to  us.” 

San  Diego  Tribune  editor  Neil  Mor- 


Notice  to  Readers 

Headquarters  of  The  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Co.,  Inc.,  will  move  Sept.  30  to 
II  West  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
1001 1 .  The  new  telephone  number 
will  be  212-675-4380  after  that  date. 


gan,  another  strong  believer  in  page 
brightening,  noted  that  “we  try  for 
color  every  section  every  day.  Some¬ 
times  uneven  wire  service-color 
makes  it  impossible  to  use  it  every 
day,  but  at  the  paper  we  are  shooting 
everything  in  color.” 

Morgan  said  he  and  the  executive 
news  and  graphics  editors  are  in 
before  5  a.m.  every  day  to  plan  the 
front  page  around  color.  Section  edi¬ 
tors  also  seek  to  build  their  content 
around  color,  he  added. 

“The  newspaper  looks  drab  when 
you  don’t  have  color,”  Morgan 


‘7he  newspaper  looks 
drab  when  you  don’t 
have  color,”  Morgan 
asserted.  “When  It’s  used 
readers  are  more  likely  to 
be  drawn  Into  the  story.” 


asserted.  “When  it’s  used  readers  are 
more  likely  to  be  drawn  into  the 
story.” 

In  a  recent  issue,  the  Tribune  fea¬ 
tured  three  front-page  color  photos  on 
a  local  forest  fire  and  beneath  them  a 
color  shot  of  children  frolicking  in  a 
community  swimming  pool. 

The  paper  also  produced  front-page 
color  and  a  solid  inside  page  of  seven 
color  shots  of  the  aftermath  of  a  res¬ 
taurant  massacre  of  20  persons  by  a 
berserk  gunman  in  nearby  San 
Ysidro. 

At  the  Sacramento  Union,  the  rule 
is  front-page  color  every  day,  editors 
reported.  The  paper’s  daily  Showcase 
section  also  is  colored  regularly  as  are 
the  Sunday  magazine  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  food  departments. 

Editorial  page  editor  Peter  Hayes 
said  the  Union  pioneered  the  use  of 
color  in  the  city  and  installed  the  first 


Goss  Metro  Press  there. 

Recently,  he  continued,  the  news¬ 
paper  has  acquired  the  new  British 
Crossfield  separation  unit  in  a  move 
for  even  better  color. 

Union  picture  editor  Jim  Vestal 
said  the  paper  can  get  press-ready 
separation  from  a  transparency  or 
print  in  40  minutes,  sometimes  less. 

At  the  rival  Sacramento  Bee,  total 
color  advertising  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1984  was  2,121,976-9  col¬ 
umn  lines,  ajump  of  72%  over  1979,  a 
spokesman  reported. 

He  added  the  paper  is  running  more 
editorial  color  than  every  before  and 
is  averaging  85  to  95  sets  of  color  sepa¬ 
rations  per  week.  Recently,  it  had 
105. 

The  move  toward  color  al}*o  has 
gripped  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 
Four  years  ago,  the  paper  rarely  ven¬ 
tured  beyond  the  limited  use  of 
mechanical  color.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  it  ran  825  full 
color  photos  and  more  than  300  other 
pieces  of  color  art. 

“In  this  day  and  age,  readers 
expect  color,”  explained  executive 
editor  Robert  Ingle.  “Color 
photographs  are  now  standard  for  ma¬ 
jor  stories.” 

David  Yarnold,  assistant  managing 
editor/graphics,  noted  that  all  Mer¬ 
cury  News  photographers  carry  both 
color  and  black  and  white  film  on  all 
assignments. 

“Anything  with  page  one  potential 
is  shot  in  color,”  he  declared. 

The  paper’s  weekly  menu  of  sec¬ 
tions —  Business  Monday,  Food,  Sci¬ 
ence  &  Medicine,  etc.  —  frequently 
have  color  covers,  Yarnold  added. 

But  he  claimed  the  paper's  most 
striking  uses  of  color  have  been  in 
news  coverage.  The  photograhy 
department,  he  pointed  out,  has 
invested  in  new,  more  sophisticated 
light  meters,  portable  lighting  equip- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Working  for  Reagan  or  for  readers? 

‘Newspaper  Friends  of  Reagan/Bush’  face  ethical  questions 
from  editors  and  fellow  publishers  as  campaign  gets  underway 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

If  A.J.  Liebling  were  here,  he  would  remind  us  that 
“freedom  of  the  press  belongs  to  those  who  own  one.” 

So  maintains  a  group  of  small,  community  newspaper 
publishers  actively  participating  in  the  reelection  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  through  an  organization  called  Newspaper 
Friends  of  Reagan/Bush. 

Their  critics  question  the  propriety  of  publishers  dis¬ 
seminating  “informational”  materials  for  one  poltical 
party,  saying  credibiltity  and  ojectivity  hang  in  the  bal¬ 
ance. 

Newspaper  Friends  —  comprised  of  almost  50  publish¬ 
ers  acting  as  state  chairpersons  —  serves  as  a  nationwide 
network  to  distribute  Reagan  material  to  small  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  publishers,  said  George  Measer,  who 
innovated  the  idea  during  Richard  Nixon’s  1972  reelection 
bid  (E&P,  Sept.  8). 

Measer,  head  of  Bee  Publications,  Inc.,  which  publishes 
eight  weeklies  with  a  combined  paid  circulation  of  35,000 
and  free  distribution  of  20,000  in  suburban  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
said  he  contacted  the  Reagan/Bush  camp  with  the  idea  to 
distribute  information  from  the  Republican  team  to 
interested  publishers. 

“I  believe  people  should  be  involved  in  the  political 
process,”  Measer  opined,  “and  I’ve  heard  so  many 
publishers  complain  about  the  political  process,  saying 
they’re  afraid  of  what  might  happen  if  Reagan  didn’t  get  in 
for  another  four  years.” 

Therefore,  he  solicited  the  aid  of  Republican  committee 
coordinator  Jack  Lichtenstein  to  compile  Republican 
briefing  papers  and  position  statements  in  easily  access¬ 
ible  packets  publishers  could  consult  for  “informational 
purposes.” 

“I  believe  in  Reagan  and  his  principles.  I’m  what  you 
might  call  a  Republican  conservative,”  Measer  explained. 


Stiff  continued,  saying  “it’s  an 
unfortunate  and  unethical  practice  that 
gives  the  press  a  black  eye.  It’s 
shameful.  I  would  never  do  it.  I’m  wary 
of  being  in  one  camp  or  another,  to 
preserve  the  editorial  independence.’’ 


“Our  papers  will  probably  endorse  Reagan.” 

“George  Measer  came  to  us  and  said  he  sensed  a  lot  of 
enthusiasm  among  publishers  for  Reagan/Bush ,  ’  ’  Lichten¬ 
stein  said.  “They’re  doing  this  with  the  goal  of  getting 
materials  to  community  newspapers.  Reagan/Bush  pays 
all  the  costs  and  makes  up  the  material,”  including  “issue 
papers,  Reagan’s  accomplishments  and  policies,  such  as 
women’s  issues  and  tax  deficits. 

“They’ll  talk  it  up  among  their  colleagues  and  provide 
us  with  feedback  about  how  to  get  to  the  community 
papers.” 

Lichtenstein  said  some  publishers  are  more  active  than 
others,  while  some  have  sent  the  Reagan/Bush  camp  clip¬ 


pings  of  editorials,  op-ed  pieces  and  news  stories.  The 
benefits  from  working  with  these  small,  community 
publishers  are  multifold,  he  said. 

“The  readers  of  these  newspapers  are  people  with  sim¬ 
ilar  values  to  President  Reagan.  We  are  more  than  happy 
to  have  the  help.  Community  newspapers  have  tremen¬ 
dous  reach;  they  are  well  read  and  stay  around  for  awhile. 

“It  is  an  absolutely  crucial  part  of  the  campaign  to  reach 
these  areas,”  he  said. 

Measer  emphasized  that  the  material  will  be  used  for 
“background  material  for  op-ed  pieces,”  and  not  dupli¬ 
cated  as  news  stories.  He  said  the  purpose  of  the  materials 
is  to  “coordinate  our  thinking,”  as  publishers. 

“I  doubt  we’ll  run  any  pieces  on  the  national  (political) 
scene,  we  don’t  have  the  space  to  give  it,”  he  said.  “We 
don’t  normally  get  into  national  politics.  Locally,  we  serve 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  and  we’ll  endorse  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  I  usually  leave  it  up  to  my 
editors  to  decide.” 

Measer  said  he  doesn’t  think  he’ll  identify  or  label  in  his 
newspapers  the  material  or  editorials  produced  with  the 
aid  of  Reagan’s  papers,  saying  that  would  be  unnecessary. 

“We  give  equal  time  to  the  Democrats  in  our  area.  I’ll 
carry  liberal,  conservative.  Democrat,  Republican  —  we 
have  an  open  door  policy  as  far  as  our  newshole  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  it’s  the  publisher’s  right  to  control  his  editorial 
page.” 

And  if  the  Mondale  campaign  made  a  similar  request? 

“If  they  can  find  a  publisher  that  will  publish  Mondale 
information,  than  let  them.  We  balance  our  coverage,  but 
I’m  supporting  the  president.” 

But  critics  disagree  with  Measer’s  assertion  that 
publishers  should  be  able  to  integrate  their  political  lives 
with  their  professional  ones.  Credibility,  objectivity  and 
balance  are  jeopardized  within  the  freedoms  of  the  First 
Amendment,  they  said. 

“No,  if  you’re  totally  ethical,  you  can’t  have  a  political 
life,”  opined  Cary  Stiff,  publisher  of  the  Clear  Creek 
(Colo.)  Currant  and  former  president  of  the  International 
Society  of  Weekly  Newspapers.  “You  can’t  report  on  a 
board  if  you’re  a  member  of  it,  not  with  detachment. 
Sounds  like  a  campaign  organ  to  me.  Are  they  declaring 
this  as  a  political  campaign  contribution?” 

“The  First  Amendment  allows  them  to  publish  what 
they  want,”  he  said  of  his  fellow  weekly  publishers.  “If 
they  want  to  publish  drivel  out  of  the  Reagan  camp,  I  guess 
they  can.” 

Stiff  continued,  saying  “it’s  an  unfortunate  and 
unethical  practice  that  gives  the  press  a  black  eye.  It’s 
shameful.  I  would  never  do  it.  I’m  wary  of  being  in  one 
camp  or  another,  to  preserve  the  editorial  independence.” 

He  said  he  expected  a  group  such  as  Newspaper  Friends 
to  spring  from  larger  papers  where  “publishers  of  large 
and  powerful  newspapers  are  notorious  for  being  golf  club 
buddies  with  politicians.” 

Publisher  Gibb  Green  defended  the  group  to  reactions 
like  Stiffs. 

“I  would  hope  we’re  all  big  boys  and  would  know  when 
we’re  being  taken  to  the  cleaners,”  said  Green  of  the 
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Windsor  {Co\o.)  Beacon.  “If  we  ran  anything  verbatim  we 
would”  identify  it. 

The  packets.  Green  said,  avails  to  “a  country,  weekly 
newspaper  unable  to  afford  wire  services”  more  in-depth 
information  about  broader  based  issues  in  the  campaign. 

“I  found  some  very  enlightening  information  I  never 
knew  existed,”  Green  exclaimed,  saying  he  was  mainly 
interested  in  issues  particular  to  his  area,  such  as  environ¬ 
mental  and  agricultural  positions. 

But  is  the  breadth  of  those  issues  examined  thoroughly 
in  press  releases  engineered  by  one  side  of  the  political 
struggle? 

“You  can’t  refute  anything  that  comes  out.  You  can’t 
refute  what  you  get  from  AP  (Associated  Press).  There  are 
other  papers,  not  on  the  payroll  of  the  Mondale  cam¬ 
paign,”  he  said,  which  promote  the  Democrat  on  their 
pages  just  as  avidly. 

“All  of  us  take  that  information  at  face  value  as  with 
information  from  a  political  candidate.  We  do  the  same 
with  Reagan/Bush.  This  is  an  honest  attempt  of  Republi¬ 
can  publishers  to  get  friends  interested  in  Reagan;  that’s 
the  way  the  American  political  system  works. 

“I’m  a  businessman  as  well  as  a  newspaperman.  It’s  like 
PACs,  no  matter  what  you  say  about  them,  political  action 
committees  are  the  life  blood  of  the  American  political 
system. 

“I  don’t  see  this  as  a  gross  injustice  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  freedom  of  the  press,”  Green  said.  “My  readers  are 
welcome  to  as  much  space  as  they  want.  I  can  express  my 
opinion  in  my  paper.” 

Phil  Record,  president  of  SPJ/SDX  and  associate  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram,  said  he 
sees  a  frothy  conflict  of  interest  brewing. 

“They  have  a  right  to  make  endorsements  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  page,  but  it’s  the  news  columns  that  bothers  me,” 
Record  said. 

“Even  for  a  publisher  it’s  best  to  stay  aloof  from  politic¬ 
al  campaigns.  We  have  enough  problems  with  credibility. 
Because  of  his  position  in  the  community  he  has  additional 
responsibilities,  especially  civic,  which  is  good  as  long  as 
he  does  not  use  that  position  to  push  or  thwart  news  of  any 
organization  to  which  he  belongs. 

“They  should  be  concerned  about  the  credibility  of  their 
newspapers.  We’ve  worked  and  are  working  very  hard  at 
the  society  on  the  issue  of  credibility.  Any  conflict  of 
interest  perceived  certainly  undermines  that  effort. 


'7  don’t  see  this  as  a  gross  injustice  of 
the  First  Amendment  freedom  of  the 
press,”  Green  said.  “My  readers  are 
weicome  to  as  much  space  as  they 
want,  i  can  express  my  opinion  in  my 
paper.” 


“They  should  be  covering  the  political  scene,  not  par¬ 
ticipating  in  it.” 

Aubrey  Bowie,  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Greenville 
(S.C.)  Piedmont  and  president  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Editorial  Writers,  vehemently  concurred  with  Record. 

“The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  editorial  pages  to  be 
marketplaces  for  ideas  and  not  merely  dispensers  of  orga¬ 
nized  political  dogma,”  Bowie  related,  in  part,  from  his 
group’s  statement  of  principles. 

“It’s  like  announcing  you’re  going  to  sell  your  integrity. 
The  wholesale  packaging  of  any  political  persuasion  goes 
against  the  grain  of  what  journalism  is  all  about,  should  be 
(Continued  on  page  24) 


Ethically  Speaking 

At  this  week’s  National  Newspaper  Association  con¬ 
vention  in  Reno  (meeting  at  E&P  press  time),  an  ethics 
panel  addressed  the  question  of  publishers’  political 
involvements. 

Last  week.  University  of  Nevada  journalism  professor 
and  ethics  panelist  Warren  Lerude  talked  about  News¬ 
paper  Friends  with  E&P,  saying  the  main  question  about 
the  group  is: 

“How  newspaper  publishers,  who  elect  to  work  openly 
for  one  candidate  or  another,  will  keep  the  gate  open  for 
opposition  points  of  view,  fullness  of  reporting,  editorial 
page  comment,  letters  to  the  editor  and  columnists’ 
analysis,  so  as  to  protect  the  strong  tradition  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  in  getting  to  the  readers  all  the  information  the 
electorate  need. 

“How  publishers  so  involved  will  proceed  to  assure 
their  readers  and  critics  of  a  full  and  balanced  story  ...” 

Lerude  said  that  question  needs  to  be  raised  if  publish¬ 
ers  are  going  to  advocate  any  one  party  or  candidate. 

“They  must  genuinely  address  that  question  to  ensure  a 
full,  fair,  all-sides-reported  coverage  of  that  election.” 

Lerude,  who  will  share  the  panel  with  Newspaper 
Friends  Indiana  state  chairman  Robert  Best  of  Best  Pub¬ 
lications  and  Harry  Casey  of  Casey  Fhiblications  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  said  journalists  need  to  evaluate  the  degrees  and 
dimensions  newspapers  partake  in  political  involvement, 
such  as  endorsement  editorials. 

“Is  this  step  (Newspaper  Friends)  a  little  more  of  the 
same,  or  new  and  different  activity?”  Lerude  queried. 
“Those  inclined  to  automatically  criticize  these  publishers 
may  look  at  their  own  practices  of  their  own  editorial 
pages.” 

He  has  not  concluded,  he  said,  whether  the  appearence 
of  putting  a  sign  on  one’s  front  lawn  is  more  or  less  than 
campaigning  on  one’s  editorial  page. 

“There  is  a  strong  history  of  campaigning  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  page,”  he  said.  “Does  this  action  differ?  We  need  to 
look  at  the  traditional  role.” 

The  mechanics  of  how  the  editorial  page  and  the  reader 
are  being  used,  by  journalists  including  Newspaper 
Friends,  should  be  dissected,  he  said. 

“The  key  question  is:  Is  the  reader  protected?  I’m  not 
worried  about  the  candidate.  Does  the  reader  have  access 
to  all  sides? 

“Does  the  publisher  who  crusades  for  Reagan  on  the 
editorial  page,  will  that  same  publisher  let  the  opposite 
side  come  barrelling  in  with  their  columnists, 
analysts  .  .  .?  The  heart  of  ethical  questions  is:  is  it 
fair? 

“This  needs  discussion,  not  quick  decision.” 

Because  the  thousands  of  small  weeklies  in  the  country 
do  not  have  the  same  resources  as  large  papers,  “research 
time  varies  greatly.  They  publish  what  they  believe  to  be 
true  based  on  their  beliefs. 

“Some  papers  have  editorial  boards,”  said  Lerude,  a 
regional  consulting  editor  of  the  opinion  page  of  USA 
Today.  “At  some,  the  publisher  and  God  work  it  out.  It 
may  be  the  latter  is  more  the  case.” 


— M.K.  Guzda 
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Quality  assurance 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  moving  heavier  into  the  use  of  color 
and  its  QA  department  makes  sure  this  color  is  of  peak  quality 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Chicago  Tribune  editors  don’t  just 
like  color,  they  like  subtle  color  and 
dazzling  color,  stark  color  and 
detailed  color  —  in  a  word,  tricky 
color. 

Color  in  the  sports  section  leans  to 
double-trucked  layouts  with  five  or 
six  inset  photos  against  a  massive 
photo  with  another  inset  of  text  with  a 
color  background. 

The  fashion  pages  like  to  feature 
models  wearing  makeup  comprising 
of  every  color  in  the  rainbow  who  are 
posing  against  pastel  backgrounds. 

And  the  food  section  favors  elabo¬ 
rate  layouts  with  subtle  warm  colors. 
One  famous  recent  example  was  a 
full-page  watercolor  of  numerous 
herbs,  bending  and  twisting  around 
each  other  —  each  a  slightly  different 
shade  of  green. 

“We’re  probably  doing  more 
extensive  magazine-type  newspaper 
color,  especially  in  pre-prints,  than 
any  other  paper  in  the  country,  the 
only  rival  perhaps  being  USA 
Today,”  quality  assurance  manager 
Dick  Malone  said  in  an  interview  at 
the  Tribune’s  Freedom  Center  print¬ 
ing  plant. 

The  fact  that  —  far  more  often  than 
not  —  the  Tribune’s  color  is  printed 
just  as  conceived  by  their  graphic 
artists  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
extensive  quality  assurance  program 
Malone  administers. 

A  full-time  quality  assurance  staff 
works  on  the  pressroom  floor  and  in  a 
quality  control  laboratory,  testing  and 
evaluating  materials  and  the  news¬ 
paper  product  against  increasingly 
stringent  standards. 

Quality  assurance  employees  work 
down  a  long  checklist,  particularly 
before  press  runs.  Every  shift  there 
are  checks  of  production  factors  rang¬ 
ing  from  fountain  solution  conductiv¬ 
ity  to  plant  processor  development 
times  to  the  quality  of  laser  transmis¬ 
sions  from  the  editorial  facilities  a 
half-mile  away. 

Press  operator  performance  is  ev¬ 
aluated  every  day  and  the  QA  staff 
meets  regularly  with  editorial  and 
production  workers,  occasionally 
offering  recommendations. 


Sports 


The  effort  has  paid  off,  Malone 
says. 

Because  of  the  improvement,  the 
use  of  editorial  color  has  about  dou¬ 
bled  in  the  past  year  and  more 


“You  know  the 
difference  between 
quality  assurance  and 
quality  control?”  Malone 
asked  a  visitor.  ‘7he 
quality  assurance 
department  provides  the 
tools  and 

recommendations  and 
procedures  that 
individual  departments 
use  to  control  quality.” 


advertisers  are  taking  color  pages, 
Malone  said.. 

“Advertisers  are  pleased  with  the 
color  reproduction,’’  he  said. 

The  color  also  is  improving  by  the 
quality  assurance  department’s 


measurements,  Malone  said. 

“On  the  zero  to  100  scale  we  use  for 
evaluation  of  each  day’s  paper.  I’d 
say  we  are  averaging  about  an  82,”  he 
said. 

That’s  up  from  60  to  70  six  months 
ago  —  and  nearly  double  what  the 
paper  would  have  rated  had  a  similar 
system  been  in  place  when  the  quality 
assurance  program  got  underway  in 
April,  1983,  Malone  said. 

It’s  an  indication  of  the 
department’s  toughening  standards, 
however,  that  Malone  quickly  added 
that  future  scores  will  no  doubt  be 
lower. 

“We’re  going  to  tighten  up  our 
expectations,”  he  said.  “For  the 
most  part  the  evaluations  are  objec¬ 
tive,  but  we’ve  been  rather  lenient  in 
some  subjective  judgments  —  we’re 
not  going  to  be  lenient  anymore.” 

The  Tribune  QA  program  began 
soon  after  the  paper  switched  to  offset 
and  a  host  of  reproduction  factors  — 
black-and-white  as  well  as  color  — 
became  more  critical. 

Development  of  Tribune’s  program 
was  strongly  influenced  by  quality 
assurance  efforts  at  its  sister  paper, 
the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel.  The  Flor¬ 
ida  paper  was  particularly  helpful  in 
developing  standards  and  procedures 
for  handling  wire  photo  color,  Malone 
said. 

After  appointing  a  single  QA  mana¬ 
ger,  the  Tribune  quickly  realized  that 
the  job  needed  to  be  split  with  a  mana¬ 
ger  handling  pre-press  quality  assur¬ 
ance  and  another  responsible  for 
pressroom  and  evaluation. 

Their  work  started  with  fun¬ 
damentals,  Malone  recalled. 

“We  began  first  with  the  basics: 
tone  reproduction.  We  assumed  if  we 
could  get  black-and-white  reproduc¬ 
tion  to  the  point  we  expected,  it  would 
be  that  much  easier  to  get  the  color  we 
wanted,”  he  said. 

To  acheive  that  basic,  the  QA  team 
focused  first  on  another  basic:  house¬ 
keeping.  A  cleaning  cycle  for  blank¬ 
ets,  intrays  and  the  water  motion  sys¬ 
tems  were  established. 

In  addition,  the  staff  for  the  first 
time  established  stringent  standards 
for  dot  gain. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Newspapers  of  the  80  s 

Execs  of  Million  Market  Newspaper  rep  firm  are  told  how 


newspapers  can 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Declaring  print  to  be  “the  hot 
medium  of  the  1980s,”  executives 
from  Million  Market  Newspapers  and 
client  dailies  spent  two  days  at  a  sales 
seminar  in  New  York  City  listening  to 
how  newspapers  can  capitalize  on  the 
latest  trends  in  consumer  needs  and 
lifestyles. 

Mel  Miller,  a  vice  president  of 
Yankelovich,  Skelly  &  White,  told 
the  seminar  that  the  greatest  lifestyle 
trend  of  all  in  recent  years  is  the 
“search  for  community  involvement 

‘The  consumer  can’t 
perform  without  the  kind 
of  information  that’s 
avaiiabie  oniy  in  the 
newspaper.  It’s  their 
ticket  to  becoming  a 
smart  shopper,”  Miiier 
said. 


and  a  sense  of  local  identification. 
That  thrust  is  not  going  to  go  away.” 

Miller  said  newspapers  are  the 
medium  which  is  best  positioned  to 
take  advantage  of  this  trend. 

“What  better  source  of  local 
information  and  community  ties  is 
there  than  that  newspaper?”  he 
asked. 

This  trend  towards  localism.  Miller 
said,  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in 
consumer  attitudes  brought  on  by  the 
last  recession.  He  said  consumers  are 
becoming  “more  aggressive”  in  their 
shopping  habits  and  “more  willing  to 
wait”  until  the  product  they  want  is 
on  sale. 

“The  consumer  can’t  perform 
without  the  kind  of  information  that’s 
available  only  in  the  newspaper.  It  is 
their  ticket  to  becoming  a  smart  shop¬ 
per,”  Miller  said. 

The  changes  in  consumer  attitudes 
means  advertisers  will  have  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  products  more  and  that 
will  require  “more  body  copy”  in 
their  ads.  Miller  continued. 

He  saw  a  “renewed  emphasis  on 
cost-effectiveness,  price 


capitalize  on  the  latest 


information”  types  of  advertising. 

Today’s  'consumers  also  are  “not 
ritualistic,”  Miller  said,  explaining 
that  often  they  did  not  want  to  wait 
until  Sunday  to  get  travel  information 
or  until  Best  Food  Day  to  make  their 
grocery  lists.  He  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  do  more  to  provide  such 
information  throughout  the  week. 

Newspapers  should  take  advantage 
of  the  selling  opportunities  provided 
by  these  trends  by  giving  advertisers 
“more  information  to  help  them 
understand  the  consumer  their 
dealing  with,”  Miller  said. 

Advertisers  must  become  “more 
pluralistic”  as  well  in  their  marketing 
approach  to  cope  with  the  fact  that  all 
different  kinds  of  people  are 
interested  in  their  products.  Miller 
said.  He  remarked  that  here  again, 
newspapers  offered  an  advantage  to 
advertisers  because  many  of  their 
potential  customers  begin  making 
shopping  plans  by  looking  through 
their  local  daily. 

On  the  flip  side  of  this  trend.  Miller 
said  there  are  “real  problems  associ¬ 
ated”  with  target  marketing 
approaches  to  selling  products,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  use  of  zip  coded  mailing 
lists. 

“Look  at  your  neighbors  and  how 
different  they  are  from  you.  Yet 
you’re  on  the  same  mailings  lists,”  he 
said. 

Target  marketing  by  demographic 
groups  has  similar  problems.  Miller 
said,  explaning  that  by  aiming  for  a 
particular  segment  advertisers  were 
ignoring  other  people  who  may  be 
interested  in  their  products. 

As  an  example.  Miller  noted  that 
Scotch  distillers  tended  to  target  their 
ads  for  men  over  50.  But  what  about 
men  under  50  and  women  who  like  to 
drink  Scotch?  he  asked,  saying  it 
would  be  better  to  advertise  Scotch  in 
an  environment  such  as  a  newspaper 
page  where  all  types  of  people  could 
read  the  ad. 

Miller  said  that  other  lifestyle 
changes  such  as  the  growth  of 
women’s  careers  and  the  interest  in 
health  and  fitness  continue  to  be 
“very  important”  and  consumers 
need  information  about  those  things 
“at  their  fingertips.” 


trends 


Miller  said  a  recent  Yankelovich 
survey  found  only  20%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  would  like  to  see  “new  tech¬ 
nical  innovations”  in  the  way  news¬ 
papers  deliver  information  to  them. 
“People  don’t  see  any  technical  pro¬ 
blems  with  the  way  they’re  getting 
their  news,”  he  stated. 

The  same  survey  also  found  that 
56%  of  the  respondents  said  newspap¬ 
ers  were  “an  important  source”  of 
information  for  them.  “You  are 
fulfilling  your  primary  charter,”  Mil¬ 
ler  said. 

Robert  Lauterborn,  director  of 
marketing  communications  and 
corporate  advertising  for 
International  Paper  Co.,  got  no  ar¬ 
guments  from  the  advertising 
executives  when  he  said  “print  is  the 
hot  medium  of  the  1980s.” 

Lauterborn  stressed  the  financial 
strength  of  newspapers,  noting  that 
the  medium’s  more  than  $20  billion  in 
advertising  revenues  in  1983  was 
“more  than  tv  and  radio  combined.” 
Ad  revenues  are  projected  to  grow 
another  12%  this  year,  he  said. 

He  said  Wall  Street  recognized  the 
strength  of  newspapers  and  that  the 
shares  of  public  newspaper  compan¬ 
ies  are  “up  double  the  market 
average.” 

Miller  said  a  recent 
Yankelovich  survey  found 
only  20%  of  the 
respondents  would  like  to 
see  “new  technical 
Innovations”  in  the  way 
newspapers  deliver 
information  to  them. 

International  Paper’s  own  research 
has  found  that  all  age  groups, 
including  teenagers  and  college  stu¬ 
dents  are  reading  more  and  that  news- 
papers  are  among  the  chief 
beneficiaries  of  the  trend,  Lauterborn 
said. 

Robert  Coen,  senior  vice  president 
and  director  of  forecasting  of  McCann 
Erickson,  said  that  from  a  “consumer 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Trenton  feud  over  —  or  is  it? 


Audit  Bureau’s  special  circulation  report  shows  that  Ingersoli’s 
Trentonian  ahead  of  Allbritton’s  Times  in  daily  copies  sold 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  bitter  circulation  feud  between 
Ingersoll  Publication’s  Trentonian 
and  Joe  L.  Allbritton’s  Trenton  Times 
cooled  from  a  boil  to  a  simmer  with 
the  release  of  a  special  audit  report  by 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
(ABC). 

But  the  dispute  could  quickly  heat 
up  again  as  Ingersoll  mulls  whether  or 
not  to  proceed  with  litigation  charging 
both  the  Times  and  the  Audit  Bureau 
with  fraud  and  conspiracy. 

ABC  on  Sept.  20  released  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  audit  for  the  period  ending 
March  31,  1984.  The  report  showed 
the  Trentonian  with  65,979  daily 
circulation  and  the  Times  with  daily 
circulation  of  62,080. 

While  both  newspapers  expressed 


Ingersoll  said  that  after 
spending  a  “couple  of 
million'’  on  the  litigation,  he 
decided  it  was  better  to 
accept  “rough  justice’’  and 
live  with  the  ABC’s  figures. 


some  disappointment,  each  side  said 
they  would  accept  the  daily  figures 
given  by  ABC.  The  audit  bureau  re¬ 
leased  the  results  after  the  45-day  per¬ 
iod  for  either  newspaper  to  file  an 
appeal  had  expired. 

The  circulation  dispute  involved 
only  daily  figures.  However,  the  audit 
report  included  Sunday  circulation  as 
well,  showing  the  Times  with  77,199 
to  the  Trentonian’s  63,778. 

“We  never  maintained  Sunday  was 
overstated,’’  said  Ralph  Ingersoll  II, 
president  of  Ingersoll  Publications. 

The  Trentonian,  which  is  tabloid  on 
weekdays,  switched  to  a  broadsheet 
format  on  Sundays.  Ingersoll  said  the 
switch  was  made  to  help  the  news¬ 
paper  attract  real  estate  and  retail  ads 
on  that  day. 

Ingersoll  noted  that  the  Tren¬ 
tonian’s  Sunday  paper  is  “only  nine 
years  old.’’  He  said  the  Sunday  gap 


between  the  Times  and  Trentonian 
has  narrowed  from  a  17,135  lead  for 
the  former  in  September,  1982,  to  the 
present  13,421.  Vowing  to  narrow  the 
gap  further,  Ingersoll  stated,  “The 
second  phase  of  Sunday  combat  is 
just  underway.’’ 

The  September,  1982,  daily  figures 
show  the  Trentonian  with  a  slim  lead 
over  the  Times,  66,477  to  65,047. 

Ingersoll  said  he  filed  his  fraud  and 
conspiracy  claims  against  ABC  and 
the  Times  after  an  interim  audit  of  the 
Allbritton  paper  in  December,  1982, 
“asserted  a  (daily)  lead.  We  couldn’t 
sit  quietly  and  let  it  go.’’ 

His  March,  1983,  suit  alleged  that 
the  Times  published  false  circulation 
figures  over  four  years  and  that  audit 
bureau  certified  and  published  the  fi¬ 
gures  even  though  it  knew  the  figures 
were  inaccurate  (E&P,  April  2, 1983). 

The  lawsuits  were  stayed  this  past 
February  after  ABC  “proposed 
bringing  in  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  auditors,’’  Ingersoll  said. 

That  proposal  resulted  in  the  just- 
released  report. 

Ingersoll  said  that  after  spending  a 
“couple  of  million’’  on  the  litigation, 
he  decided  it  was  better  to  accept 
“rough  justice’’  and  live  with  the 
ABC  figures. 

However,  he  was  unsure  of 
whether  he  will  proceed  with  the  law¬ 
suit. 

“Our  attorneys  thought  it  was  pre¬ 
mature  to  drop  anything,’’  he  said, 
adding  that  his  conditions  for  drop¬ 
ping  the  lawsuits  would  include 
“explicit  understandings  about  future 
conduct’’  by  both  the  Times  and  the 
audit  bureau. 

Michael  Moore,  president  of  the 
Trenton  Times,  issued  a  statement 
saying  that  his  publication  “remains 
the  dominant  newspaper’’  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  He  said  that  in  addition  to  Sunday 
circulation,  the  Times  leads  the 
Trentonian  in  advertising  linage,  daily 
home  delivery  circulation  and  in 
“overall  readership  as  shown  by  the 
recent  Scarborough  study.’’ 

Moore  also  called  Ingersoli’s  law¬ 
suit  “a  good  example  of  the  kind  of 
fruitless  and  unfounded  litigation  that 


should  never  have  been  filed.’’ 

Moore  also  told  E&P  that  he  is 
“awaiting  formal  notification’’  from 
Ingersoll’ s  attorneys  about  whether 
they  intend  to  proceed  with  the  suit. 

Ingersoll,  in  response  to  Moore’s 
claims,  said  the  Trentonian  leads  in 
daily  linage  but  that  his  competitor  is 
ahead  in  Sunday  linage.  He  said, 
however,  that  the  Trentonian  is  the 
overall  revenue  leader  in  the  market. 

Ingersoll  said  the  revenue  split  was 
60/40  in  favor  of  the  Times  eight  years 
ago,  but  that  the  Trentonian  was  able 
to  gain  the  lead  with  “over  50%’’  on 
the  strength  of  its  daily  paper.  “That’s 
why  the  daily  field  is  very  critical  to 
us,’’  he  said. 

ingersoll  also  stated  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Times’  daily  circulation 
resulted  from  various  kinds  of  dis¬ 
counting.  He  claimed  that  while  the 
Trentonian  sold  only  79  papers  daily 
at  special  reduced  prices,  the  Times 
sold  over  24,000  daily  that  way. 

Section  8  of  the  ABC  report  bore 
out  Ingersoll’s  claim.  It  showed  the 
Times  with  24,623  copies  sold 
through  yearly  subscriptions  at  re¬ 
duced  prices,  with  another  632  sold  to 
schools. 


Michael  Moore, 
president  of  the  Trenton 
Times,  issued  a  statement 
saying  that  his 
publication  “remains  the 
dominant  newspaper’’  in 
the  market. 

The  same  section  of  the  Trento¬ 
nian’s  audit  report  shows  the  79  pa¬ 
pers  sold  at  reduced  prices  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  schools. 

Commented  Moore  on  those  fi¬ 
gures:  “The  ABC  audit  is  pretty 
detailed.  I’ll  let  it  speak  for  itself.’’ 

Moore  also  declined  to  respond  to 
Ingersoll’s  claims  about  revenues. 

Ingersoll  contended  that  the 
circulation  dispute  in  Trenton  raises 
“basic  questions’’  for  all  new'spapers 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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A  loss  that’s  really  a  win 


Atlanta  Constitution  found  guilty  of  libeling  Nobel  Prize  winner, 
but  the  jury  awards  him  only  $1  in  actual  and  no  punitive  damages 


After  a  trial  that  examined  genetic 
racial  issues  almost  as  much  as  it  did 
journalistic  practices,  a  jury  (Sept.  14) 
found  the  Atlanta  Constitution’s 
parent  company  and  a  former  repor¬ 
ter  guilty  of  libeling  Nobel  Prize  win¬ 
ner  William  Shockley.  The  jury, 
however,  awarded  just  $1  in  actual 
damages  and  no  punitive  damages. 

“This  will  encourage  the  press  to 
take  equal  freedom  in  libeling  oth¬ 
ers,”  Shockley  said  after  the  verdict. 

“Our  feeling  was  that  we’d  actually 
won  the  case.  We  looked  at  it  as  a 
victory,”  the  former  reporter,  Roger 
Witherspoon,  told  E&P  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview. 

Shockley  had  sued  Witherspoon 
and  the  Constitution’s  owner,  Cox 
Enterprises,  for  $1.25  million,  charg¬ 
ing  he  had  been  libeled  by  an  article 
that  compared  his  controversial 
genetic  theories  to  Nazi  experiments. 

In  a  column  published  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  on  July  31,  1980,  Wit¬ 
herspoon,  then  the  paper’s  health  and 
science  writer,  discussed  Shockley’s 
theories  that,  on  the  whole,  blacks  are 
genetically  inferior  in  intelligence  to 
whites,  and  that  people  with  lower 
IQs  should  be  offered  cash  bonuses  if 
they  agree  to  sterilization. 


Shockley  had  sued 
Witherspoon  and  the 
Constitution’s  owner,  Cox 
Enterprises,  for  $1.25 
miliion,  charging  he  had 
been  iibeied  by  an  articie 
that  compared  his 
controversiai  genetic 
theories  to  Nazi 
experiments. 


Witherspoon,  who  is  black, 
interviewed  Shockley  by  telephone 
on  three  occasions  totalling  an  hour- 
and-a-half  before  writing  the  column. 

“He  enjoyed  talking  about  (his 
theories)  and  I  enjoyed  talking  to  him, 
actually,”  Witherspoon  said. 

“  1  felt  I  had  bent  over  backwards  to 
be  fair.  The  fact  that  he  didn’t  like  my 
conclusions  was  tough,”  he  added. 

In  his  testimony  during  the  seven- 
day  trial,  Shockley  particularly 
attacked  this  paragraph  in  the  col¬ 


umn:  “The  Shockley  program  was 
tried  out  in  Germany  during  World 
War  II,  when  scientists  under  the 
direction  of  the  government 
experimented  on  Jews  and  defectives 
in  an  effort  to  study  genetic 
developments.” 

Shockley  said  the  comparison  was 
a  “damnable,  evil  lie.”  Since  the  col¬ 
umn  appeared,  Shockley  testified,  he 
has  more  frequently  been  compared 
to  Hitler,  causing  “anguish”  and 
“emotional  scars,  maybe  per¬ 
manent.” 

Defense  arguments  took  three  bas¬ 
ic  tacks:  First,  challenging  Shock- 
ley’s  theories  and  his  expertise  on 
genetics;  second,  attacking  his  claims 
of  emotional  suffering;  and  third,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  arguing 
that  the  Nazi  comparison  would  be 
regarded  by  reasonable  readers  as  a 
statement  of  opinion  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  fact. 

Defense  lawyers  made  extensive 
use  of  testimony  by  geneticists  who 
disagreed  with  the  theories  of  Shock- 
ley,  a  physicist  who  does  not  have  a 
degree  in  genetics. 

Shockley’s  lawyers,  in  turn,  argued 
that  the  Nazi  comparison  was 
intended  to  be  taken  as  fact,  and  had 
been  published  with  malice. 

“They  knew  it  was  false  when  they 
published  it,”  lawyer  Murray  Silver 
told  the  jury. 

Both  sides  also  called  journalistic 
experts.  The  plaintiff  presented  testi¬ 
mony  by  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
reporter  Clark  Mclenhoff,  who  now 
teaches  journalism  ^nd  law  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University.  The 
defense  called  Dale  Spencer,  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor. 

However,  the  question  of  whether 
the  Nazi  comparison,  which  became 
known  in  the  courtroom  as  “para¬ 
graph  28,”  was  opinion  or  fact  was 
not  allowed  to  be  discussed  during 
testimony. 

District  Judge  Robert  L.  Vining  Jr. 
at  first  gave  the  jury  no  instructions 
about  judging  whether  a  statement  is 
opinion  or  fact. 


But  when  the  jury,  during  its  3  '/: 
hours  of  deliberations,  asked  if  they 
were  to  decide  whether  paragraph  28 
was  opinion  or  fact,  the  judge  issued  a 
supplemental  instruction  in  which  he 


said  he  had  determined  that  all  the 
statements  in  the  column  were  state¬ 
ments  of  fact. 

Not  long  after,  the  jury  returned  its 
verdict  against  Witherspoon  and  Cox. 

One  juror  later  told  reporters  that 
the  verdict  would  have  gone  the  other 
way  if  the  jury  had  been  permitted  to 
consider  the  statement  as  opinion. 

Defense  attorney  Terry  Adamson 


‘This  wili  encourage 
the  press  to  take  equai 
freedom  in  iibeiing 
others,”  Shockley  said 
after  the  verdict. 


said  that  while  he  thought  the  judge’s 
instructions  could  be  the  basis  for 
appeal,  there  was  little  possibility  the 
Cox  would  take  further  action. 

“We  consider  the  verdict  virtually 
a  total  victory,”  Adamson  told  E&P. 
“An  appeal  is  not  something  that  is 
very  desirous.  You  run  a  risk  with  a 
whole  new  jury.” 

James  G.  Minter,  vice  president 
and  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
and  Journal,  confirmed  there  were  no 
plans  to  appeal. 

“We  feel  like  we  won,”  he  said. 

The  column  was  fair,  he  added,  and 
the  only  thing  the  paper  might  have 
done  different  is  “add  a  little  correc¬ 
tion  to  make  it  obvious  we  were 
dealing  with  hyperbole.” 

Shockley  was  reported  considering 
an  appeal,  but  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment.  His  attorney,  Murray 
Silver,  was  reported  to  be  out  of 
town  and  unable  to  comment  before 
press  time. 


Gannett  to  move 


more  by  late  1985 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  expects  to  move 
more  personnel  into  a  new  building  in 
Rosslyn,  Va.,  by  December,  1985. 

Together  with  Twin  Towers  One, 
Twin  Towers  Two  will  become  the 
new  corporate  headquarters  of  the 
media  company. 

Charles  L.  Overby,  vice  president 
of  communications,  said  that  there 
will  be  a  “strong  presence  still  in 
Rochester  (N.Y,)”  over  the  next  two 
years. 
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Child  sex  ring  story 

Have  the  Minnesota  media  overpiayed  the  story? 


For  months,  tiny  Jordan,  Minneso¬ 
ta,  has  been  in  the  news  because  of  the 
indictments  of  24  adults  who  allegedly 
participated  in  a  ring  that  sexually 
abused  children. 

Many  residents  in  Twin  Cities-area 
community  of  2,700  think  the  news 
media  has  paid  too  much  attention  to 
the  story. 

The  editor  of  the  local  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Jordan  Independent, 
says  he  thinks  that,  too. 

Since  becoming  editor  in  May,  Paul 
J.  Sunder  says  he  has  played  down 
much  of  the  story  —  and  won  the 
approval  of  towns  residents  for  it. 

“A  lot  of  people  thank  me  for  it,  the 
downplay.  I  just  haven’t  had  a  com¬ 
ment  the  other  way,”  Sunder  told 
E&P  in  a  telephone  interview. 

“I’ve  had  backing  from  the  schools 
and  the  churches  on  it.  After  all,  this 
has  been  going  on  since  November 
here  and  you  can  only  read  so  much 
about,”  he  added. 

That’s  not  to  say  Sunder  is  keeping 
the  story  out  of  his  paper. 

“We’ve  had  it  on  the  front  page 
(during  the  first  trial),”  he  said. 

But  Jordan  residents  are  so  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  story.  Sunder 
said,  that  in  many  ways  it  is  old  news. 

Familiar  or  not,  the  so-called  “Jor¬ 
dan  sex  ring”  is  undeniably  a  sensa¬ 
tional  story. 

Twenty-four  adults  —  ranging  from 
a  newcomer  garbage  collector  to  a 
deputy  sheriff  —  have  been  indicted 
on  charges  they  sexually  abused  chil¬ 
dren  as  young  as  two-years  old. 

In  the  first  case,  which  went  to  trial 
in  late  August,  a  couple  was  charged 
with  engaging  in  a  wide  variety  of  sex 
acts  with  their  own  three  sons  as  well 
as  seven  other  children.  They  were 
found  not  guilty  of  all  charges  Sept. 
19. 

“It’s  a  hell  of  a  news  story  and  we 
often  have  played  it  on  page  one,” 
said  Deborah  Howell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

The  main  complaint  of  residents  is 
not  so  much  with  the  coverage,  as 
with  the  notoriety  the  town  has  gained 
throughout  the  region.  Pioneer  Press 
city  editor  Doug  Hennes  said. 

“The  reception  has  been  one  of 
tolerance,”  Hennes  said.  “The  peo¬ 


ple  realize  we’re  down  there  to  do  a 
job  and  cover  a  trial.” 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  the  trials 
are  being  conducted  out  of  town  in 
Chaska,  Minn.,  has  prevented  grating 
contact,  he  said. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
reader  representative  Lou  Gelfand 
said  there  have  been  almost  no  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  paper’s  coverage  of 
the  sex  ring.  The  story  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  either  on  the  front  page  or  the 


Since  becoming  editor 
in  May,  Paui  J.  Sunder 
says  he  has  played  down 
much  of  the  story  —  and 
won  the  approval  of 
towns  residents,  for  it. 


first  page  of  the  metro  section,  he 
said. 

Readers  did  object,  however,  to  the 
Star  and  Tribune’s  judicial  efforts  to 
be  present  during  the  trial,  Gelfand 
said. 

“We  did  get  a  lot  of  com¬ 
ments  ...  at  the  outset  because  the 
district  judge  wanted  to  close  the  trial, 
and  the  newspaper  appealed  the 
decision  to  close  it,”  Gelfand  said. 

“There  were  a  lot  of  readers  who 
thought  we  were  wrong  .  .  .  ,”  he 
said. 

In  a  column  Sept.  2,  Gelfand  wrote 
that  most  of  the  “30  or  so  callers” 
charged  that  “the  newspaper’s  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  produce  erotically 
stimulating  articles  and  sell  newspap¬ 
ers.” 

“The  allegations  against  the 
defendants  are  heinous  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  testimony  makes  many  people 
uncomfortable,”  Gelfand  wrote  in 
repsonse.  “But  neither  is  an  excuse 
for  secrecy.” 

Both  the  St.  Paul  papers  and  the 
Star  and  Tribune  petitioned  to  over¬ 
turn  the  trial  judge’s  closure  of  the 
courtroom.  On  Aug.  28,  a  three-judge 
panel  from  the  Minnesota  Court  of 
Appeals  did  overturn  the  order  and 
District  Judge  Marvin  Mansur  then 
approved  an  unusual  pool  reporting 
arrangement. 

Under  the  ground  rules,  only  a  pool 
of  four  reporters  —  one  from  the 
Associated  Press  and  from  the  Star 


and  Tribune  plus  television  reporters 
from  stations  KSTP-TV  and  WTCN- 
1 1  —  were  allowed  in  the  courtroom. 

The  public  and  other  reporters  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  proceedings  by  closed 
circuit  audio  speakers  in  another 
room. 

— Mark  Fitzgerald 

Frank  Sinatra 
drops  libel  suit 

Frank  Sinatra  has  dropped  a  $2  mil¬ 
lion  lawsuit  against  author  Kitty  Kel¬ 
ley,  who  is  writing  an  unauthorized 
biography  of  the  entertainer. 

The  decision  was  announced  Sept. 
19  by  Sinatra’s  press  agent  Lee  Sob¬ 
ers,  who  said:  “Mr.  Sinatra  wishes  to 
correct  the  impression  that  he  sought 
to  enjoin  Miss  Kelley  or  in  any  way  to 
stop  her  from  writing  a  biography 
about  him.” 

Sinatra  filed  the  suit  in  Santa  Moni¬ 
ca  Superior  Court  last  September, 
alleging  that  Kelley,  a  celebrity  biog¬ 
rapher,  misrepresented  facts  and 
falsely  gave  interviewees  the 
impression  that  Sinatra  had  approved 
the  project. 

Kelley  responded  that  she  had  nev¬ 
er  led  anyone  to  believe  she  was 
Sinatra’s  official  biographer. 

Sobers  said  Sinatra  had  no  wish  to 
abridge  Kelley’s  First  Amendment 
rights  and  that  the  public  and  critics 
were  free  to  judge  the  book  when  it  is 
published. 

Calif,  daily  to  raise 
United  Way  funds 

The  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram  hopes  to  raise  at  least 
$92,000  from  employees  during  its 
1984  United  Way  campaign. 

Campaign  co-chairman  Dean  Jaco¬ 
bus  and  Jim  Duncan  said  the  goal  is 
15%  over  the  1983  total  of  $80,000. 

They  added  that  they  plan  to 
involve  all  employees  by  showing  a 
United  Way  campaign  film  to  all 
departments  and  awarding  prizes  to 
contributors. 

The  co-chairmen  also  intend  to  take 
various  youth  groups  on  P-T  tours  to 
show  the  staff  how  their  donations 
will  be  used. 
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Chrysler  stiffs  new 

By  M.K.  Guzda 

Slick,  swift  and  handsome  auto¬ 
mobiles  passing  through  a  galactical 
countryside  glide  over  roadways  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  flash  of  brilliant  lasers. 

Ricardo  Montalban,  sporting  tux¬ 
edo  and  tie,  glibly  welcomes  us  into 
his  fresh-off-the-assembly-line  New 
Yorker  with  interior  upholstery  as 
seemingly  cozy  as  the  old  leather 
couch  in  the  den. 

Punked-out,  gymnastic  dancers 
perform  a  well-choreographed  MTV 
imitation  while  bopping,  sliding  and 
sailing  over  the  new  Plymouth  Dus¬ 
ter. 

Nearly  $200  million  will  be  spent  by 
the  Chrysler  Corporation  this  year  to 
develop  and  produce  such  spectacu¬ 
lar  visual  adjectives.  Yet,  according 
to  the  vice-president  of  marketing, 
only  an  “infinitesimar’  portion  of  the 
advertising  mix  will  go  to  newspap¬ 
ers. 

“Newspapers  are  not  a  good  buy,” 

rspapers  in  new  $200 

said  Joseph  Campana  at  a  New  York 
press  conference  to  show  off  the  new 
’85  line  of  advertising. 

“The  national  buy  rate  is  puni¬ 
tive  .  .  .  it’s  inefficient  for  us  to  use 
newspapers.” 

yet,  according  to  the 
vice-president  of  marketing, 
oniy  an  ‘Infinitesimar 
portion  of  the  advertising 
mix  win  go  to  newspapers. 

Corporate  advertising  manager 
Joseph  Hickey  explained  that  the 
audience  newspapers  render  to 
Chrysler  is  too  broad  and  impossible 
to  target  as  specifically  as  other  print 
vehicles  like  magazines.  Additional¬ 
ly,  black  and  white  newspapers  do  not 
offer  color  and  graphic  possibilities 
that  magazines  and  broadcast  do. 

Chrysler  is  making  its  play  to  the 

million  campaign 

upwardly  mobile  25  to  54-year-old 
audience,  Hickey  said.  Newspapers 
cannot  channel  themselves  to  those 
sectors  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the 
advertiser,  he  added. 

However,  dealer  associations  have 
and  will  use  newspaper  advertising, 
said  general  marketing  manager  Bud 
Liebler.  “For  dealers  and  associa¬ 
tions,  newspapers  are  the  way  to  go,” 
he  said. 

Chrysler  did  spend  $800,000  in 
newspapers  last  year,  celebrating  its 
60th  anniversary,  advertising  in  the 
top  30  markets.  They  also  ran  a  quar¬ 
ter-page  ad  campaign,  featuring  one 
of  their  luxury  cars,  in  the  top  15  mar¬ 
kets  last  year.  But  those  exceptions 
are  minute  in  relation  to  the  entire 
budget,  he  said. 

USA  Today  may  see  some  of  the 
advertising  for  the  ’85  line,  Campana 
said,  since  it  is  distributed  nationally 
and  renders  a  younger,  better  edu¬ 
cated,  higher  income  audience. 

Congressms 

By  James  E.  Roper 

Rep.  George  Hansen  (R-Idaho)  has 
protested  to  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  that  a  tax-exempt 
foundation  paid  the  expenses  of  a 
reporter  for  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho) 
Times-News  so  the  reporter  could 
investigate  and  write  adversely  on 
Hansen’s  campaign  for  reelection. 

Hansen  asked  the  FEC  to 
determine  whether  this  violated 
federal  rules  on  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions.  He  also  asked  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  “whether  financing 
political  campaigns  is  within  the 
proper  function  of  a  tax-exempt 
organization.” 

An  FEC  spokesman  said  Hansen’s 
protest,  submitted  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  had  not  been  notarized  as  re¬ 
quired  and  thus  could  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  formal  request  for  an  FEC 
investigation. 

The  spokeman  said  Hansen  would 
be  invited  to  resubmit  his  complaint  in 
notarized  form.  An  IRS  spokesman 
said  federal  law  prohibited  him  from 
commenting  on  individual  cases. 

In  a  letter  to  Times-News  managing 
editor  Steven  Hartgen,  Hansen  said 
the  reporter,  Rick  Shaughnessy,  had 
“spent  the  better  part  of  the  past  two 
months  trying  to  produce  some 
reportable  mud  about  my  personal 
life”  and  had  admitted  to  his 

in  protests  fundini 

accepting  the  grant  “for  the  specific 
purpose  of  funding  his  extended 
attempt  to  involve  me  in  a  politically 
harmful  story.” 

After  the  Hansen  letter  to  the 
Times-News,  the  paper  published  a 
detailed  story  about  the  arrangement, 
acknowledging  that  the  Times-News 
requested  and  received  the  $1,750 
grant  from  The  Project  for 
Investigative  Reporting  on  Money  in 
Politics,  based  in  Madison,  Va.,  near 
Washington,  to  pay  for  Shaughnes- 
sy’s  investigation  of  Hansen’s  cam¬ 
paign  finances. 

The  paper  paid  Shaughnessy’s  sal¬ 
ary  during  the  inquiry,  but,  the  paper 
said  it  could  not  have  afforded  to  pay 
the  reporter’s  special  expenses  for, 
among  other  things,  a  trip  to  Washing¬ 
ton  last  Aug. 3  through  Aug.  30. 

“He  examined  various  public  rec¬ 
ords,  interviewed  both  public  officials 
and  private  individuals  concerning 
the  Unification  Church  and  Hansen’s 
campaign  finances,”  the  paper  said, 
adding  that  the  reporter  ’’also 
interviewed  one  of  Hansen’s 
neighbors  and  spoke  by  telephone 
with  two  members  of  Hansen’s 
church.” 

“The  grant  paid  for  Shaughnessy’s 
flight,  copying  expenses,  telephone 
calls  and  incidental  expenses  around 
the  Washington  area,”  the  paper  con- 

g  of  reporter 

tinned.  “In  addition,  it  paid  for  two 
trips  by  Shaughnessy  to  Eastern  Ida¬ 
ho  in  June  and  July,  during  which  he 
interviewed  people  who  had  loaned 
Hansen  varying  amounts  of  money.” 

The  paper  noted  that  a  flier  from  the 
the  foundation  said,  “The  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  grants  will  be  to  research 
and  expose  campaign  finance  abuses, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation 
or  ideology,  and  without  regard  to  the 
effect  on  any  electoral  contest.” 

The  paper  said  Jim  Boyd,  executive 
director  of  the  tax-exempt  Project  for 
Investigative  Reporting  on  Money  in 
Politics,  said  the  group  got  its  money 
in  contributions  of  between  $5,{X)0 
and  $10,(X)0  from  about  10  other  tax- 
exempt  foundations,  including  the 
Poynter  Fund,  the  Joyce  Fund,  the 
Ottinger  Trust  and  the  Stern  Family 
Foundation. 

According  to  the  newspaper,  fund 
requests  are  reviewed  by  an 
independent,  non-partisan  board  of 
journalists  who  have  no  involvement 
with  any  of  the  contributing  founda¬ 
tions. 

Hansen  himself  has  been  convicted 
of  violating  the  financial  disclosure 
requirements  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern¬ 
ment  Act  and  has  been  sentenced  to 
five  to  15  months  in  prison  and  fined 
$40,0(X).  He  has  appealed  the  decision 
of  a  federal  district  court. 
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Latest  union  move  in  Kansas  City 

Without  a  contract  since  1980,  the  iTU  urges  aii  members  of 
unions  to  cancei  subscriptions  to  the  daiiy  Star  and  Times 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Frustrated  by  what  they  say  is  man- 
agement’s  failure  to  negotiate 
seriously,  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  has  launced  a  cam¬ 
paign  urging  all  members  of  unions  to 
cancel  their  subscriptions  to  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  and  Times. 

At  a  rally  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  from  20  different  unions,  ITU 
officials  said  they  have  sent  20,000 
letters  with  subscription  cancellation 
cards  to  union  members  throughout 
the  Kansas  City  area. 

Harry  Spring,  executive  secretary 


‘This  is  a  very  thought 
out,  cold-hearted  and 
mindful  dismantling  of 
the  economic  base  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Co.,” 
Spring  told  E&P. 


and  treasurer  of  the  Greater  Kansas 
City  Labor  Council,  said  the  sub¬ 
scription  cancellation  campaign  will 
be  followed  by  further  action  unless 
the  Star  and  Times  agree  to  “reason¬ 
able”  public  negotiations  with  the 
ITU. 

“This  is  a  very  thought  out,  cold- 
hearted  and  mindful  dismantling  of 
the  economic  base  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  Co.,”  Spring  told  E&P.  “The 
strike  of  the  1980s  is  a  dismantling  of 
(a  company’s)  economic  base  in  a  city 
and  that’s  what  we’re  doing.” 

Despite  more  than  100  bargaining 
sessions,  the  140  ITU  workers  at  the 
newspapers  have  been  without  a  con¬ 
tract  since  1980  and  without  a  wage  or 
cost-of-living  increase  since  1979, 
according  to  Charles  McBride,  exec¬ 
utive  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Typographical  Union  Local. 

The  fight  between  the  ITU  and  the 
Capital  Cities  Communications- 
owned  papers  is  one  of  the  longest 
running  and  most  bitter  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

At  the  heart  of  the  dispute  is  the 
union’s  deeply-held  belief  that  Capit¬ 
al  Cities  intends  to  bust  all  of  the  pap¬ 
er’s  unions.  The  ITU  and  other  labor 
organization’s  claim  Capital  Cities’ 


actions  in  Kansas  City  parallel  anti¬ 
union  stances  in  its  other  newspapers 
such  as  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times- 
Leader  and  the  Oakland  Press  of  Pon¬ 
tiac,  Mich. 

“When  Cap  Cities  bought  the  Star 
in  1977,  they  brought  in  the  law  firm  of 
King,  Blue  and  Little,  a  very 
belligerent  firm  and  they  proceeded  to 
dismantle  the  unions  in  Kansas 
City,”  McBride  said.  “They  got  rid  of 
the  Service  Employees  International 
Union  (representing  54  janitorial  em¬ 
ployees)  and  they  got  rid  of  the  press¬ 
men  after  a  wildcat  strike,”  he  said. 

The  ITU  and  labor  groups  allied  in 
the  “Fair  Contract  Committee”  claim 
that  the  newspaper’s  bargaining 
positions  are  another  attempt  to  bust 
the  ITU.  The  typographers  are  by  far 
the  biggest  union  in  the  newspapers, 
which  employ  1 ,600  and  where  there 
are  no  drivers,  editorial  or  pressmen’s 
unions. 

“They  are  not  in  the  real  world,” 
Spring  said  of  the  proposals. 

A  key  difference  has  been  over  the 
contract’s  union  security  clause, 
which  the  ITU  says  the  newspaper  is 
seeking  to  completely  eliminate. 

“If  the  union  agrees  to  everything 
in  their  42-page  document,  it  becomes 
an  unnecessary  third  party,” 
McBride  said. 

Relations  have  broken  down  so 
completely,  the  union  says,  that  fu¬ 
ture  talks  must  be  open  to  the  public. 

“Right  now  we  question  the 
credibility  of  the  company  so  much 
we  want  public  discussions,”  the 
labor  council’s  Spring  said. 

Kansas  City  Star  and  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  James  Hale  strongly  denied  that 
the  company  is  out  to  dismantle  the 
union. 

“It’s  not  true,”  he  told  E&P.  “We 
have  offered  them  a  $115  per  week 
raise  —  that’s  on  the  table.  We  have 
offered  a  job  guarantee  of  six  years  by 
(employee)  name.” 

In  the  area  of  union  security  pro¬ 
visions,  Hale  said  the  ITU  is  seeking 
to  require  union  membership  only 
because  it  “isn’t  doing  so  well.” 

“They’ve  got  some  guys  who  don’t 
pay  their  dues,”  he  said.  “1  don't  care 
if  they  have  a  union  or  not,  but  it’s  not 
up  to  me  to  enforce  their  rules.” 


For  its  part,  the  union  says  it  is  not 
after  the  dues. 

“We  have  said  they  can  pay  the 
dues  to  the  United  Way,  but  no  one 
should  be  permitted  to  have  a  free 
ride,”  Spring  said. 

Hale  rejected  the  union  demand  for 
open-door  talks. 

“Certainly  I’ll  bargain  with  them, 
but  I’m  not  going  to  meet  under  the 
shade  tree  with  them,”  he  said. 

Hale  said  he  was  “surprised”  by 
the  subscription  cancellation  cam¬ 
paign  and  doubted  its  effectiveness. 

“My  theory  has  been  that  people 
took  a  metro  newspaper  because  they 
wanted  it  and  needed  it  —  and  not 
because  they  liked  the  company  that 
produces  it,”  he  said. 

Hale  also  said  he  “has  a  problem” 
with  the  union’s  cancellation  cards, 
which  are  return-addressed  to  the 
ITU. 

“We  use  an  independent  carrier 
service  and  I’m  not  so  sure  our  carrier 
is  going  to  cancel  the  subscription  wit¬ 
hout  talking  to  the  customer.  The 
union  doesn’t  represent  the  subscri¬ 
ber,”  Hale  said. 

But  the  labor  council’s  Spring  said 
the  cards  are  valid  cancellation  forms 
and  are  returnable  to  the  union  so  that 


Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times  publisher  James 
Hale  strongly  denied  that 
the  company  is  out  to 
dismantle  the  union. 


the  campaign’s  effectiveness  can  be 
measured  accurtely. 

“Hale  has  said  publicly  he  will  not 
reveal  how  many  people  cancel. 
We’re  collecting  them  so  you  or  any¬ 
body  else  can  come  down  and  see  for 
yourself,”  Spring  said. 

The  union  officials  said  they  were 
confident  the  campaign  will  work. 

“We  think  we  can  unite  the  labor 
front  on  these  issues:  job  security, 
union  security  and  old  age  security,” 
the  ITU’s  McBride  said. 

While  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
newspapers’  employees  are  orga¬ 
nized,  McBride  said  Kansas  City  is  a 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Everyone  with  a  product  or  service 
to  sell  buys  advertising  media.  And  they 
are  spending  money  to  get  returns.  To¬ 
day,  careful  analysis  of  media  perfor¬ 
mance  is  prerequisite  to  a  smart  media 
plan.  Knowing  how  radio,  television  and 
newspaper  perform  puts  you  in  control 
of  your  advertising  budget. 

Before  you  invest  your  ad  dollars, 
compare  what  your  money  will  buy  in 
each  media.  Using  Gross  Rating  Points 
(GRPs)  as  an  objective  measure  of  a  me¬ 
dia’s  overall  performance.  The  Chronicle 
is  clearly  the  leader  in  Houston. 

The  following  comparison  shows 
The  Houston  Chronicle  alone  produces 
more  GRPs  than  radio  and  TV  com¬ 
bined.  While  radio  and  television  can 
add  unique  dimensions  to  an  ad  cam¬ 
paign,  The  Chronicle  pulls  the  most 
weight  for  your  ad  dollars. 


EXAMPLE 

TARGET  AUDIENCE:  Metro  Houston 
Adults  18-54/HHI  $35,000-1- 


In  every  media  buy,  Houston’s 
newspaper  works  hardest  for  your 
money.  Successful  marketing  strategies 
include  The  Chronicle  as  the  primary 
advertising  investment.  Make  it  yours. 

For  a  complete  computer  analysis 
of  your  next  media  buy  or  to  enroll  in 
our  Media  Workshop,  call  The  Houston 
Chronicle  Research  Department  713/ 
220-7403. 


Houston  Chronicle 

Houston’s  primary  advertising  investment 


Source:  1984  Bcldcn  Contiiiuiii({  Market  Study,  HouNton  P.M.S..\. 


Kansas  City 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

union  town  that  will  rally  to  labor’s 
side. 

“The  Star’s  circulation  is  about 
230,000  and  the  labor  movement  here 
has  over  100,000  members,’’  he  said. 

(According  to  the  latest  available 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  figures, 
the  average  daily  circulation  of  the 
morning  Star  is  240,142  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  Times  is  288,635.) 

In  addition  to  that  pressure, 
McBride  argues  that  the  Kansas  City 


papers  have  already  been  weakened 
by  increasing  competition. 

“USA  Today  has  come  in,  and 
Advo  (the  direct  mail  company)  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  inroads  in  the  area,’’ 
McBride  said.  “A  number  of  things 
are  happening  that  make  the  Star  not 
so  secure  as  it  once  was.’’ 

“We  expect  we  will  get  reasonable 
discussions  giving  us  a  solution  to  our 
problems,’’  the  labor  council’s  Spring 
said,  “or  the  city  will  say  that  (the 
Star  and  Times)  is  not  the  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  welcome  in  Kansas  City .  ’  ’ 

The  action  is  only  the  latest  salvo 
the  union  has  fired  in  a  bitter  four-year 
dispute  with  Capital  Cities. 
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"Over  the  eight  weeks  we  ran  the  Birthday 
Came,  our  entry  counts  stayed  consistently 
high.  This  game  really  did  the  job  for  us! 

"It  has  to  be  one  of  the  easiest  promotions 
to  implement.  Everything  you  need  comes 
in  the  package,  including  step  by  step 
instructions  and  some  very  helpful  tips  and 
suggestions." 

The  Birthday  Game  is  the  proven,  afford¬ 
able  promotion  that  works  again  and  again 
for  newspapers  of  all  sizes.  Try  it  for  your 
paper  and  find  out  why  more  than  35%  of 
Birthday  Game  users  run  it  a  second  time! 


Call  today  for  more  details:  (203) 
562-1133.  Or  write:  Bill  Guthrie,  The 
Jackson  Newspapers,  40  Sargent  Drive, 
New  Haven,  CT  06511. 
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THE  lACKSON  NEWSPAPERS 


For  several  years,  the  union  has 
walked  an  “informational”  picket 
line  at  the  Star  and  Times  building. 

In  addition,  the  ITU  has  tried  a 
“corporate  campaign”  against  the 
paper,  speaking  to  stockholders  and 
directors  of  Capital  Cities  and  other 
corporations  with  “interlocking” 
directors. 

At  the  same  time,  the  union  and 
other  labor  groups  formed  the  “Fair 
Contract  Committee,”  attracting 
several  prominent  area  figures 
including  the  mayor  of  Kansas  City. 

The  group  gathered  8,500  signa¬ 
tures  on  a  petition  protesting  the 
newspaper’s  negotiating  stance. 

None  of  the  measures  have  had  any 
effect,  publisher  Hale  said. 

If  this  campaign,  now  targeted  only 
at  union  members,  also  fails,  the  labor 
groups  say  it  will  be  expanded. 

“I  think  it’s  a  safe  bet  you  will  see 
involvement  of  businesss  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders  in  six  months,”  Spring 
said. 

Tribune  Co. 
combines  shoppers 

The  Tribune  Co.  has  consolidated 
its  shoppers  into  a  single  unit  called 
the  Tribune  Community  Publications 
Group. 

Previously,  the  shoppers —  1 1  pap¬ 
ers  in  five  states  —  were  managed  by 
individual  companies  which  reported 
to  the  local  Tribune  Co.  daily. 

Robert  D.  Bosau  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  corporate  group.  He 
was  formerly  president  of  Pennysaver 
Publishing  Inc.  of  Tinley  Park,  Ill.,  a 
Tribune  Co. -owned  shopper  pub¬ 
lisher. 

“This  is  part  of  what  the  Tribune 
Co.  has  been  doing  with  its  business 
overall,”  a  Tribune  Co,  spokesman 
said.  “Businesses  have  been  selec¬ 
tively  centralized  for  improved  man¬ 
agement,  be  it  in  broadcasting, 
entertainment  or  whatever.” 

In  addition  to  Pennysaver,  the 
shopper  publishing  companies 
involved  in  the  consolidation  are  the 
Sunbelt  Publishing  Co.  of  Orlando, 
Fla.;  Greensheet  Shopper  of  Glen¬ 
dale,  Calif.;  and  Gold  Coast  Shopper 
of  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Gannett  Foundation 
approves  77  grants 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
approved  77  new  grants  totaling 
$33 1 ,3 19  in  29  communities  served  by 
Gannett  newspapers  and  other  media 
interests. 

To  date  in  1984,  the  foundation  has 
announced  grants  totaling  $6,814,246. 
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How  to  cover  a  political  campaign 

Educators  present  two  schools  of  thought 


The  Seventeenth  Annual 


ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 
JOURNALISM  AWARDS  FOR 
OUSTANDING  COVERAGE 
OF  THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED. 


Prizes  total  $7000.  Entry  receipt 
deadline  January  3l,  1985.  For  in 
formation  and  entry  blanks:  Sue 
Vogelsinger,  Staff  Director,  1031 
31st  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007.  202/628-1300 


PRINT 

1983  First  Prize  Winner 

Greorge  Getschow,  The  Wall  Street  lour- 
nal  for  "Dirty  Work." 

1983  Honorable  Mention 
Neil  Henry,  The  Washington  Post,  for 
"The  Black  Dispatch" 

1983  Citations 

Rob  Wilkins,  Sandusky  Register,  for 
"Hunger  and  Hope";  Steve  Konicki  and 
Luisa  Yanez,  The  Miami  News,  for  "The 
Cuban  Quintas" 

Other  Media  Categories 

This  contest  is  also  open  to  work  pub¬ 
lished  or  broadcast  in  1984  as  follows:  ra¬ 
dio,  television,  photojournalism,  editori¬ 
al  cartoons.  (Student  entries  are  welcome 
but  are  judged  separately  from  profes¬ 
sional  entries.) 

Awards  Committee 


Frank  Manbevia  Chaiiman 
Ernest  Holsendolph  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Maty  McGrory  The  Washington  Post 
Renee  Poussoint  WIIA-TV 
Steven  V.  Roheits  the  New  York  Times 
Lesley  Stahl  CBS  News 


To  learn  how  to  cover  an  election 
campaign,  journalism  students  must 
move  out  of  the  classroom,  two 
instructors  told  journalism  educators 
at  a  recent  convention. 

However,  the  two  disagreed  on 
which  side  of  the  campaign  students 
should  be. 

Richard  T.  Stout  of  American  Uni¬ 
versity  said  that  working  for  a  candi¬ 
date  might  give  a  future  journalist  the 
best  insight  into  campaigns. 

“My  impression  is  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  for  a  journalist  to  learn 
about  election  coverage  is  by  actually 
working  with  the  candidate  rather 
than  watching  the  reporters  cover  it,” 
he  said. 

In  addition  to  learning  the 
intricacies  of  campaigning  itself,  the 
student  can  watch  the  way  the  media 
and  candidate  use  each  other.  Stout 
said. 

Stout’s  students  also  conduct  a 
mock  campaign,  each  playing  a  par¬ 
ticular  role. 


A  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Sentinel 
copy  editor  was  killed  a  few  blocks 
from  the  newspaper  last  month. 

Copy  editor  Deborah  Sykes,  25, 
who  had  only  been  at  the  evening 
newspaper  for  about  five  weeks,  was 
found  “brutally  beaten,”  raped  and 
stabbed  to  death  several  blocks  from 
the  newspaper,  said  managing  editor 
Fred  Flagler  said. 

Sykes,  who  was  on  her  way  to  work 
at  the  time,  had  parked  her  car  in  the 
street  rather  than  use  the  company 
parking  lot.  Flagler  said  the  Winston- 
Salem  newspapers  charge  employees 
for  parking  in  their  lots  and  that  em¬ 
ployees  often  try  to  save  on  the 
expense  by  parking  elsewhere. 

Police  estimate  Sykes  was  mur¬ 
dered  between  6  a.m.  and  7:30  a.m.  A 
search  for  her  was  begun  after  her 
supervisors  at  the  Sentinel  became 
concerned  when  she  didn’t  show  for 
work  and  telephoned  her  husband  at 
home.  Her  body  was  found  about 
eight  hours  after  the  search  started. 

“As  far  as  we  know,  the  police 
don’t  have  any  suspects,”  Flagler 
said.  “They’ve  been  tight-lipped  with 
us.” 

Sykes  “didn’t  have  a  whole  lot  of 
money”  on  her  when  she  was  attack¬ 
ed,  Flagler  said. 

He  noted  that  the  copy  editor  was 
5-foot,  10-inches  tall  and  weighed 


In  William  A.  Babcock’s  election 
coverage  class  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  students  enrolled  during  pre¬ 
sidential  elections  go  on  the  road  to 
actually  cover  primary  candidates. 

This  year  and  in  1980,  Babcock’s 
students  traveled  to  Boston  to  cover 
the  Massachusetts  primary. 

Before  leaving,  students  arran.ged 
to  get  credentials  from  local  or  home¬ 
town  newspapers  allowing  them  the 
same  access  to  candidates  as  the 
working  press.  About  100  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  stories  were  indeed  published 
by  papers. 

“One  of  our  students  got  a  beat  on 
everyone  else  by  reporting  that  Mon¬ 
dale  had  pulled  his  tv  ads  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  at  the  same  time  he  was  in¬ 
sisting  that  he  had  not  given  up  on  the 
state.”  Babcock  said. 

Syracuse  pays  for  lodging  the  stu¬ 
dents,  who  are  responsible  for  meals 
and  their  sometimes  substantial 
reporting  phone  bills,  Babcock  said. 


about  135  pounds.  “She  probably  re¬ 
sisted”  her  attackers,  he  said. 

The  Sentinel  and  its  sister  paper, 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  are 
“looking  at”  ways  to  improve  park¬ 
ing  lot  security,  but  “we  really  ha¬ 
ven’t  done  anything  specific  yet,” 
Flagler  said. 

About  $12,000  in  total  reward 
money  is  being  offered  for 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  Sykes’  murderer,  Flag¬ 
ler  said.  The  Sentinel  is  putting  up 
$2,500  and  another  $2,500  is  provided 
by  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press 
where  Sykes  worked  before  joining 
the  Sentinel.  Crime  Stoppers,  a  local 
citizens  group,  added  $1,000  to  the 
reward  money  and  the  remainder 
came  from  other  donations,  Flagler 
said. 

In  addition,  the  Sentinel  staff  is 
seeking  to  establish  a  scholarship 
fund  in  Sykes’  honor  at  the  journalism 
school  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  Sykes  is  an 
alumna  of  the  school. 

Sentinel  employees  have  pledged 
about  $3,000  to  the  memorial  fund, 
Flagler  said,  and  the  newspaper  also 
plans  to  donate  money.  He  said  the 
goal  is  to  create  a  “capital  fund”  and 
use  the  interest  to  pay  for  the  scho¬ 
larships. 


North  Carolina  copy  editor  siain 
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(Continued  from  page  II) 


about.  It  can  become  a  potential  vehicle  for  propaganda.” 

But  most  other  state  chairmen  interviewed  agreed  with 
Green’s  assertion  that  editorial  pages  are  prime  property 
of  publishers.  However,  not  all  agreed  upon  their  expected 
designations  as  state  chairpersons. 

Gregg  Jones ,  speaking  for  his  father  John  Jones  who  was 
out  of  the  country,  said  “he  (John)  agreed  to  do  the  thing 
because  he  thinks  he’ll  be  supporting  Reagan,  but  he  did 
not  agree  to  send  out  materials  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,” 
where  he  publishes  the  Greenville  Sun.  “And  he  indicated 
before  he  left  that  he  probably  shouldn’t  have  done  this  in 
the  first  place.” 

The  younger  Jones  said  “there  is  plenty  of  information 
that  comes  across  the  wire.  We’re  not  going  to  run  free 
political  advice;  we’re  not  going  to  go  overboard  support¬ 
ing  Reagan.  We’ll  present  balanced  coverage  and  give 
Mondale  fair  coverage.” 

Dalton  Wright,  publisher  of  the  Lebanon  (Mo.)  Daily 
Record,  said  the  purpose  of  the  group  “is  to  keep  us' 
informed  about  the  progress  of  the  campaign.” 

“It’s  not  like  I’m  Paul  Revere  doing  call  to  40  publish¬ 
ers,”  he  said,  explaining  that  at  a  mid-summer  meeting  in 
Washington  D.C.,  between  20  members  of  Newspaper 
Friends  and  staffers  from  the  Reagan/Bush  camp,  “it  was 
pretty  apparent  we  weren’t  going  to  be  a  conduit  of  gush 
coming  out  of  the  President.” 

When  asked  what  duties  he  would  perform  as  South 
Dakota’s  state  chairperson  for  Newspaper  Friends,  L. 
Bruce  Boorman,  publisher  of  the  Lemmon  Leader  re¬ 


sponded,  “That’s  a  good  question.  So  far  I’ve  gotten  a 
folder.  Somebody  called  me,  someone  political.  I  said  yes, 
but  I  haven’t  had  the  time  to  really  look  at  it  much 
further.” 

Rich  Milliman,  whose  three  weeklies  total  16,000 
circulation  in  Michigan,  had  the  same  reaction  to  queries 
about  the  group. 

“I’m  not  sure  right  at  the  moment.  The  material  came. 
I’ve  gotten  a  couple  calls  from  publishers  who  saw  (about) 
it  in  E«&P  and  say  they  want  to  help.” 

Other  publishers  were  more  fervent  about  their  role  as 
political-minded  publishers. 

George  McMath,  publisher  of  Atlantic  Publications  in 
Virginia  was  also  former,  five-year  state  chairman  for  the 
Republican  party.  Because  of  his  background  in  politics, 
“I  would  be  able  to  discern  what  the  facts  are”  better  than 
a  non-political  publisher,  he  said. 

McMath  said  “you  have  to  watch  the  source  of  material 


“The  editorial  page  is  the  private 
domain  of  the  publisher,”  Jorgensen 
continued ..  .I’m  going  to  use  my 
editorial  pages  to  convince  you  to  vote 
for  my  candidate. 


from  its  thrust  and  be  careful  about  the  slant  of  your  story, 
but  there’s  no  reason  why  they  (Reagan/Bush)  shouldn’t 
make  available  certain  information  to  the  various  media.” 

His  group  of  newspapers,  reaching  a  circulation  of 
230,000  during  peak  vacation  season  and  diminishing  to 


(Continued  on  page  38) 


Ninety  percent  of  the  businessmen  in 
this  country  would  not  pick  up  the  phone 

when  the  press  calls.”  —John  Lawrence 

Los  Angeles  Times 
on  CBS'  "Business  and  the  Media" 

We  will.  In  fact,  we’re  making  it  easier  to  reach  us.  We’ve  created  a 
national  information  line ...  for  news  media  only  . . .  800-258-INFO. 

When  you  call  Dow  you’ll  get  a  quick  answer,  or  we’ll  find  the  specific 
expert  best  able  to  answer  your  questions. 

And  you’ll  always  get  someone  who  understands  deadlines. 


When  you  call  Dow,  we’ll  answer. 


Dow  information  line  . . . 
For  news  media  only 
800-258-INFO 


(800-258-4636) 


*  Trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
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There's  no  place  like 


England 


There’s  no  climate  anywhere  in  the  country  to 
equal  the  magic  that  paints  New  England  maples, 
birches,  mountain  ash,  sumac  and  dogwood  every 
'j  autumn.  It  turns  every  country  panorama,  village 
£  vista  or  city  park  into  a  dazzling  patchwork  of 
^  scarlet,  orange,  crimson  and  gold,  worth  travelling 
miles  to  see— a  beautiful  truth  that  is  known  the 
world  over. 

^  Visitors  do  make  this  pilgrimage  by  thousands — in 
^  cars  and  buses,  individuals,  family  groups,  artists, 
photographers,  and  just  plain  tourists,  spending 
‘  days,  weeks,  and  dollars  in  New  England’s  many 
hotels,  motels,  country  inns  and  roadside 
restaurants.  These  beauty-seekers  bring  millions 
*  every  fall,  enric.iing  their  hosts— among  the 
^  ^  nation’s  most  £^vid  newspaper  readers.  Promote 

^  your  products  in  New  England  daily  newspapers 

^  for  a  bright  sales  picture. 

Smart  marketing  starts  with 
^  New  England  daily  newspapers 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (AD&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  ((Xiincy)  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (M) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronids  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M) 
Lewiston  Journal  (E) 

Sunday  Sun^Joumal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


Buriington  Free  Press  (M&S) 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (E&S) 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Greenwich  Time  (E&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 
Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E&S) 

Register  Citizen  (Torrington)  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


■ST-M^N 


10  maladies  of  newspaper  color 


By  Bill  Dunn 

For  many  editors,  the  mastery  of 
color  is  about  as  difficult  and  frustrat¬ 
ing  as  solving  a  Rubik’s  Cube. 

After  all,  we  word  people  bring  to 
the  task  only  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  color  that  stems  from  our  childhood 
experiences  with  crayons  and  funny 
books,  and  later,  from  watching  the 
man  at  the  hardware  store  mix  paint. 

Not  all  of  us  have  learned  to  speak 
the  language  of  art.  Some  of  us  have  to 
struggle  just  to  listen  to  it  ...  to  our 
production  people,  that  is,  and  to 
artists  trying  to  explain  color. 

Others,  I  suspect,  think  color  is  just 
a  whole  lot  simpler  than  it  really  is. 

Production  and  quality  control 
experts  will  convince  us  that  is  falla¬ 
cious.  For  now,  however,  I  want  to 
suggest  to  you  some  basic  ways  to 
improve  your  newspaper’s  color, 
even  if  you  don’t  understand  the  sci¬ 
ence  or  magic  of  color. 

These  ideas  have  more  to  do  with 
logic  and  simple  human  perception 
and  good  journalism  than  they  do  with 
technicalities. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  poor 
color  has  a  negative  effect  on  readers. 
Many  —  especially  those  who  have 
read  newspapers  for  most  of  their 
lives  —  say  they  would  rather  have  no 
color  than  poor  color.  Younger  read 
ers,  it  seems,  are  a  bit  more  tolerant  of 
our  misfires.  But  remember,  they 
have  grown  up  with  color  tv,  movies, 
slick  color  magazines  and  video  giz¬ 
mos  and  are  quick  to  recognize  color 
quality. 

So,  I’m  suggesting  that  the  first  step 
editors  can  take  to  improve  color  at 
their  newspapers  is  to  develop  a  much 
keener  appreciation  of  color,  a  nose 
for  hues,  if  you  will. 

To  learn  how  to  spot  the  bad 
stuff .  .  .  and  omit  it  with  the  same 
fury  they  would  a  cliche  or  dangling 
participle.  The  challenge,  in  other 
words,  is  to  become  better  editors  of 
color. 

Wage  war  against  bad  color.  In 
becoming  a  more  severe  critic,  your 
color  product  can’t  help  but  improve. 

Here  are  some  10  color  maladies 
that  every  editor  can  spot  and  treat 
without  an  advanced  degree  in  color 
technology.  At  the  Orlando  Sentinel, 
which  began  experimenting  with 
color  thirty  some  years  ago,  we’ve 

(Excerpts  from  a  discussion  by  Bill 
Dunn,  managing  editor  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel,  at  the  recent  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  color 
seminar  in  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


learned  most  of  these  lessons  the  hard 
way. 

1.  FRONT  PAGE  FUNNIES  — 
Because  many  newspapers  only  prev¬ 
ious  experience  with  color  is  the  Sun¬ 
day  comics,  they  bring  to  the  news  the 
same  cartoonish  tendencies.  The 
front  page  is  cheapened  by  crudely 
drawn  art  and  garish  color  schemes 
that  diminish  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  news. 

2.  THE  BETSY  ROSS  REFLEX  — 
In  discovering  color,  many  newspap¬ 
ers  seem  stricken  by  compulsive 
patriotism,  adopting  all  variety  of 
standing  red,  white  and  blue  (and 
pink,  white  and  blue)  color  schemes. 
The  convenience  of  these  standard 
press  inks  lures  us  to  overuse  them, 
resulting  in  front  pages  that  take  on 
the  flavor  of  a  Marine  recruiting  pos¬ 
ter. 

3.  HAWAIIAN  SHIRT  SYN¬ 
DROME  —  Sometimes  referred  to  as 
(God  forbid)  the  “Florida  Syn¬ 
drome’’,  or  the  “Beach  Ball  Syn¬ 
drome,’’  this  malady  is  manifested  by 
wild  and  loud  groupings  of  related  or 
unrelated  images  arranged  with  no 
thought  to  the  visual  stimuli  projected 
by  the  whole  page.  The  more  pieces  of 
color  on  a  single  page,  the  more  this 
problem  can  haunt  you. 

4.  MONEYSWORTH  MENTAL¬ 
ITY  —  Commonly  described  as 
“color  for  color  sake,’’  this  problem 
results  when  editors  use  color 
“because  it’s  available’’  rather  than 
as  a  communications  tool.  Roughly 
analogous  to  a  chef  s  putting  every 
spice  in  the  spice  rack  into  each 
recipe. 

5.  REAGANITIS  —  The  failure  to 
realize  that  politicians  and  most  offi¬ 
cials  who  make  news  aren’t  very  col¬ 
orful.  They  wear  gray,  blue,  black  and 
beige  suits  and,  purely  from  a  color 
standpoint,  make  better  black-and- 
white  subjects.  Generally,  this  holds 
true  for  ordinary  people  in  many 
ordinary  news  situations.  Human 
flesh  tones,  by  themselves  as  the 
dominant  element  of  a  photo  —  as  in 
mug  shots,  for  example  —  simply 
aren’t  very  colorful.  Photographers 
should  carry  both  color  and  black- 
and-white  film  in  loaded  cameras  and 
be  encouraged  to  make  on  the  spot 
decisions  which  to  use  or  whether  to 
try  both. 

6.  THE  BLUES  —  The  mind’s  eye 
assumes  the  sky  is  blue,  but  on  many 
days  it  isn’t.  It’s  a  dull  gray,  or  white, 
or  overcast,  or,  at  best,  faintly  blue. 
Failing  to  judge  the  sky  on  a  picture- 
by-picture  basis  and  to  crop  or  edit 
accordingly  will  be  responsible  for  a 


lot  of  disappointing  color. 

7.  GANG-GREEN  —  Like  the 
blues,  this  mindset  occurs  when, 
without  really  looking,  photographers 
and  photo  editors  see  all  natural  fauna 
and  foliage  in  the  background  of  pic¬ 
tures  as  nice,  rich  green. 

Take  a  closer  look  and  you’ll  often 
find  that  the  greens  are  dulled  by  sha¬ 
dows  or  browned  by  heat  or  grayed  by 
seasonal  cold  and  simply  cannot  con¬ 
tribute  any  brilliance  to  your  color 
reproduction. 

8.  FALLING  ON  YOUR  ASPHALT 
— Asphalt  and  concrete  are  not  color¬ 
ful  yet  you  see  a  lot  of  unappealing 
gray  in  various  color  news  photos. 

Photographers  could  help  alleviate 
this  problem  by  shooting  tighter  than 
they  might  naturally  do  with  black- 
and-white  and  by  finding  a  colorful 
focal  point  in  an  otherwise  gray  situa¬ 
tion. 

It  will  pay  to  invest  in  some  good 
equipment  that  will  enable  you  to  con¬ 
vert  good  but  gray  color  news  photos 
into  black-and-white. 

9.  YELLOW  FEVER  —  Although 
yellow  is  a  high  visibility  color,  its 
gross  overuse  in  newspaper  tint 
blocks  not  only  looks  cheap  but  is 
hard  to  read,  jarring  the  reader  away 
from  the  very  text  it  is  there  to  attract. 

Tint  blocks  are  best  reserved  for 
promotional  matter  and  only  rarely 
for  body  text  with  a  maximum  of 
seven  paragraphs. 

Yellow  is  best  used  sparingly,  for 
example,  as  an  accent  or  directional 
device  in  graphics  and  promos. 

'  lO.ARTRITIS  —  Pretty  pictures  of 
sunsets  and  silhouetted  fishermen 
'  and  pigeons  perched  atop  park 
benches  are  simply  an  excuse  to  cele¬ 
brate  color’s  sensory  pleasure.  But 
I  they  are  not  news. 

If  we  don’t  demand  newsier  content 
in  color  visuals,  the  pressure  to  get  on 
'  the  color  bandwagon  and  to  get  our 
'  moneys  worth  with  color  threatens  to 
I  make  our  newspapers  softer. 

■  A  final  thought  about  the  colors  we 
‘  choose: 

f 

,  Many  papers  change  their  per¬ 
sonalities  from  day  to  day  by  arbitrary 
I  and  capricious  color  selection.  This 
[  would  be  like  the  San  Diego  Chargers 
,  changing  the  colors  on  team  uniforms 
from  game  to  game,  or  Kodak  or 
.  Campbell’s  Soup  straying  from  their 
distinctive  corporate  colors  with  each 
new  batch  of  products  they  produce. 

The  page  sould  be  seen  in  two  parts, 
however,  —  the  fixed  portion  and  the 
[  news  hole. 

I  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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^Barbara  Winkler,  Advertising  Director 
The  Daily  Ardmoreite.  Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

"This  copier  has  revolutionized  ad  sizing  for  us.” 
says  Advertising  Director  Winkler.  "Now  we  don’t 
have  to  go  to  the  camera  nearly  as  often." 

The  copier  is  the  Beta  450Z  from  Minolta.  With 
the  exclusive  Beta  zoom  lens  that  can  reduce 
and  enlarge  to  a  virtually  limitless  range  of  copy 
sizes.  From  almost  50%  larger  than  the  original  to 
50%  smaller. 

The  dramatic  cost  saving  isn't  the  only  way 
the  Beta  450Z  is  making  news  at  the  The  Daily 
Ardmoreite. There's  also  the  time  saved.  As  much 
as  an  hour  or  two  a  day. 

As  for  copy  quality,  notes  Ms.  Winkler,  "The 
Beta’s  copies  are  so  good  our  composing  room  can 
simply  take  the  copies  and  paste  them  up.” 

For  more  on  how  the  Beta  450Z  can  make  your 
life  easier,  see  your  Minolta  dealer.  Look  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  the  Minolta  trademark. Or  call 
toll-free  800-526-5256.  In  New  Jersey,  201-342-6707. 

The  Minolta  Beta  450Z.The  first  copier  in  the 
world  that  sizes  like  a  camera. 


U  Please  have  my  dealer  contact  me  for  a  demonstration  of  the  Minolta  Beta  450Z's 
sizing  capabilities. 

□  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Name. 


Company. 

Address— 


Telephot 


State. 

Mail  to  Minolta  Corporation.  Business  Equipment 
Division.  101  Williams  Drive.  Ramsey.  N.1.07446 


MINOLTA 


BETA.  THERE'S  NO  OTHER  COPIER  ON  EARTH  LIKE  IT. 


0 1984  Mi  nolta  Corporation 


Ownership  Changes 


The  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette 
Inc.  announced  August  30  it  had 
reached  agreement  in  principle  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  controlling  interest  in  Bea¬ 
con  Communications  Corp.,  Acton, 
Massachusetts. 

Beacon  publishes  10  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Northern  Middlesex  Coun¬ 
ty.  It  also  does  commercial  printing  as 
well  as  direct  mail  and  hand  delivery 
throughout  New  England. 

Robert  W.  Stoddard,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Telegram  &  Gazette, 
Joseph  V.  Stuart,  Beacon  chairman, 
and  Robert  E.  Anderson,  Beacon 
president,  jointly  announced  the 
agreement. 

No  purchase  price  was  disclosed. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette,  said  plans  call  for 
Beacon  Communications  to  operate 
as  a  division  of  a  new  subsidiary 
which  will  include  the  Marlboro 
(Mass.)  Enterprise  and  Hudson 
(Mass.)  Sun  newspapers  and  Micro 
Business  Technologies,  a  sister  com¬ 
pany  of  Beacon. 

Steele  will  be  chairman  of  the  new 
subsidiary.  He  continues  as  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Telegram  and  Gazette.  Robert  C. 
Achorn  will  be  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  subsidiary, 
while  remaining  publisher  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette. 

Achorn  said  that  Neil  P.  Collins, 
publisher  of  the  Enterprise  and  Sun, 
will  be  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary,  and  publisher  of  the  Beacon 
newspapers.  Gordon  A.  Calverley, 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  will  be  senior 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
subsidiary. 

.Stuart  will  specialize  in  planning 
and  development  for  the  subsidiary 
and  Anderson,  who  will  remain  as 
president  of  the  Beacon  Com¬ 
munications  Division,  will  be 
responsible  for  operations,  Achorn 
said. 

In  addition  to  his  new  responsibilit¬ 
ies,  Collins  will  continue  as  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Marlboro  and 
Hudson  dailies.  Jerome  Rosenstein 
will  continue  as  head  of  the  Micro 
Business  Technologies  division. 

*  *  * 

The  Opp  News,  one  of  Alabama’s 
largest  paid  circulation  weekly  news- 
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papers,  has  been  sold  by  the  family 
which  had  owned  it  for  more  than  40 
years. 

John  and  Virginia  Burgess 
announced  that  the  paper  has  been 
sold  to  Rupert  and  Sandra  Phillips  of 
Berryville,  Arkansas.  Terms  of  the 
sale  were  not  disclosed. 

The  News  had  been  in  the  Burgess 
family  since  John’s  father,  R.D. 
Burgess,  purchased  it  in  1941.  John 
Burgess  became  editor  of  the  paper  in 
1973. 

Phillips,  who  began  his  newspaper 
career  with  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser  in  1965,  also  owns,  along  with  his 
wife,  nine  weeklies  and  a  daily  in 
Arkansas  and  weekly  in  Missouri. 

Negotiations  for  the  sale  were 
handled  by  Wayne  Chancey  Consul¬ 
tants  of  Headland,  Alabama. 

*  *  * 

The  Monticello  Daily  Herald- 
Journal,  and  News  Reminder  changed 
ownership. 

The  Home-News  Enterprises,  a 
newspaper  partnership  that  is  head¬ 
quartered  in  Columbus,  Indiana,  is 
now  the  new  owner. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  Ukiah  Daily  Journal  in  Mendo¬ 
cino  County,  Calif,  has  been  sold  to 
the  Donrey  Media  Group. 

In  addition  to  the  8,500-circulation 
newspaper,  the  sale  also  includes  the 
Buyer’s  Guide,  a  20,000-circulation 
shopper,  the  Shopper  Marketplace  in 
Fort  Bragg,  Calif.,  and  two  weekly 
newspapers,  the  Fort  Bragg  Advocate 
and  the  Mendocino  Beacon. 

The  announcement  was  made  joint¬ 
ly  by  Donald  W.  Reynolds,  Donrey’s 
president  and  CEO,  and  Malcolm  D. 
Glover,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Journal’s  former  owner,  the  Mendo¬ 
cino  Publishing  Co. 

The  sale  price  was  not  disclosed. 

♦  ♦  * 

A  corporation  headed  by  Peter 
Bernhard  has  purchased  the  Green 
Sheet  Newspapers,  headquartered  in 
Murray,  Utah,  from  co-publishers  J. 
M.  (Jim.)  and  Bette  J.  Cornwell. 

Bernhard  the  publisher,  has  been 
vice  president  marketing  for  the  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Times. 

Although  retiring,  the  Cornwells 
will  maintain  an  advisory  interest  in 
the  Green  Sheet  papers. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  Robert  N. 
Bolitho  of  Krehbiel-Bailey  News¬ 
paper  Service,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kansas. 


Les  Daughtry  Jr.,  in  charge  of 
mainland  advertising  for  three  Gal- 
veston-area  newspapers,  will  become 
publisher  of  the  Texas  City  Sun  under 
an  agreement  under  which  Galveston 
Newspapers  Inc.  buys  the  Sun. 

Companies  owning  the  Galveston 
Daily  News  and  the  Texas  City  Sun 
announced  the  transaction. 

John  Simsen,  28,  presently  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Galveston  Daily 
News,  will  join  Les  Daughtry  Jr.  at 
the  Texas  (5ity  Sun.  Simsen  will  be 
managing  editor  of  the  Sun. 

Dan  Ragan,  publisher  of  the  Texas 
City  Sun  for  the  past  three  years,  will 
be  working  with  the  new  owners  dur¬ 
ing  the  transition. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  Kentucky  Standard,  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper  in  Bard- 
stown,  Kentucky  expanded  from  a 
twice  weekly  to  three  times  a  week 
publication  on  July  30. 

Announcement  of  the  additional 
publication  day  was  made  by  Gerald 
Lush,  general  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard ’s  standard  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  publishes  The  Standard. 

The  Standard,  which  serves  the 
Bardstown-Nelson  County  Kentucky 
area,  currently  publishes  on  Monday 
and  Thursday.  The  news  publication 
days  will  be  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday. 

“While  the  twice  a  week  news¬ 
paper  has  been  very  successful,  add¬ 
ing  a  third  day  will  give  us  more  space 
for  local  news  and  additional  features, 
including  expanded  state  and  national 
coverage  as  well  as  comics,’’  Lush 
said.  “These  additions  will  take  us 
even  closer  to  meeting  the  needs  of 
our  growing  community.’’  The  Stan¬ 
dard  has  also  agreed  to  subscribe  to 
the  Associated  Press  wire  service. 

With  the  move  to  three  times  a 
week  publication,  the  paper  will  begin 
a  limited  number  of  carrier  delivery 
routes,  according  to  Lush.  Currently 
delivery  of  the  newspaper  is  entirely 
by  mail. 

The  Kentucky  Standard  was 
established  in  1900  and  converted  to  a 
twice  weekly  publication  in  1982.  It 
has  a  circulation  of  9,000. 

The  Shopper’s  Guide,  which  pro¬ 
vides  total  market  coverage  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Kentucky  Standard, 
will  continue  to  be  published  by  the 
Standard,  Lush  said. 
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Yet  that  is  what  the  other  evening  news  shows  try  to  do.  Not  just  with  the  Middle  East, 
but  with  many  complex  issues. 

That’s  why  you  should  watch  The  MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour  every  weeknight  on  public 
television.  News  stories  get  the  time  they  deserve.  The  time  you  deserve. 

You  get  more  facts  about  a  story.  You  get  different  sides.  Most  important,  you  get  the 
analysis  you  need  to  understand  the  issues  behind  the  stories. 

Major  funding  for  The  MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour  is  provided  by  AT&T,  the  national 
corporate  underwriter. 


The  MacNeil/Lehrer 

NEVSSHOIR 

Weekni^ts  on  Public  TV 


AKT 


Produetd  by  WNET/13.  NY.  WETA.  Wash..  D.C..  and  MacNaii-Lahrar-Oannatt  Prod  Pundod  by  ATA7.  Public  iblviaion  Stationa.  and  CPB.  <<  AT47  Yfi84 


Ownership  Changes 


The  71 -year-old  Coffee  Country 
(Ga.)  Progress,  a  3,000-circulation 
weekly  newspaper  published  in 
Douglas,  has  been  sold  to  a  new  news¬ 
paper  group  based  in  Florence,  Ala. 

James  W.  Hall,  Jr.,  a  Troy,  Ala. 
broker  handled  the  transaction.  It  was 
made  by  L.W.  “Woody”  Beville,  Jr. 
of  Dou^as  to  Robert  H.  Snow,  CPA, 
Snow  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

Beville,  who  has  published  the  Pro¬ 
gress  for  the  last  several  years,  will 
remain  with  the  newspaper  through  a 
transition  period. 

Snow  said  a  number  of  changes  will 
be  made  to  upgrade  the  property  and 
to  serve  the  Coffee  County  communi¬ 
ty  more  effectively. 

The  purchase  price  was  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

♦  ♦  * 

Geller  Publishing  Company  has 
sold  the  Centerburg  (Ohio)  Gazette  to 
£)onald  E.  Boyd,  of  Brookings,  S.D. 
Boyd,  who  purchased  the  103-year- 
old  weekly  newspaper,  is  a  former 
resident  of  Centerburg. 

Geller  Publishing  Company  will 
continue  to  publish  its  other  two  Ohio 
weeklies,  the  Johnstown  Independent 
and  the  Licking  Countian. 

James  A.  Martin  Associates,  news¬ 
paper  brokers,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
handled  the  transaction. 

4:  4c 

The  Washington  County  News,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  in 
Abingdon,  Va.,  has  been  purchased 
by  Highlands  Publications,  Inc. 

Jack  W.  Honaker,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  Bristol  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  will  serve  as  the  paper’s  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor.  Honaker  owns  50% 
of  the  stock  in  Highlands  Publica¬ 
tions. 

Bristol  attorney  Victor  Zager,  who 
owns  25%  of  the  stock,  is  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  secretary  and  will  serve  as 
assistant  editor  and  an  editorial  con¬ 
sultant. 

Honaker  and  the  Zagers  purchased 
the  County  News  from  Lowry  and 
Elizabeth  Bowman  who  have 
operated  the  paper  since  1%5. 

Highlands  Publications  will  main¬ 
tain  offices  at  152  East  Main  St., 
where  the  newspaper  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  1%9. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  Crestline  (Ohio)  Advocate  has 
been  sold  by  V.L.  Bucknam  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mark  Brouwer. 

Bucknam  had  owned  the  1 15-year- 
old  weekly  newspaper  for  30  years. 

30 


The  Brouwers  published  the  Wil¬ 
lard  (Ohio)  Times  from  1957  to  1980. 
Mr.  Brouwer  has  been  active  in  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association. 
Bucknam  will  continue  to  be  active  in 
the  printing  operations  of  the  Advo¬ 
cate  under  the  new  ownership. 

James  A.  Martin  Associates,  news¬ 
paper  brokers,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
handled  the  sale. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  Lanier  Tribune,  a  4,400- 
circulation  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Gainesville,  has  been  sold  by 
Community  Publishing  Company,  its 
owner,  to  Internet  Corporation,  an 
Atlanta  firm. 

Principal  officers  of  Internet 
Corporation  are  Brenda  Palmer  and 
R.  Don  Palmer  of  Ellijay. 

Mrs.  Palmer,  Internet  President, 
said  that  Internet  will  study  the  needs 
of  the  Gainesville  community  careful¬ 
ly  and  develop  and  a  community- 
minded  newspaper  that  fills  those 
needs. 

Serving  as  broker  for  Community 
Publishing  Company  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  was  James  W.  Hall,  Jr.  of  Jim 
Hall  Media  Services,  Inc.  of  Troy,  Al. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  Nashville  Graphic  and  the  Lit¬ 
tleton  Observer  have  been  sold  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.A.  Sharpe  Jr.  of  Lumber- 
ton  and  two  of  their  sons,  Hal  C. 
Sharpe  and  Clifford  S.  Sharpe,  it  has 
been  announced  by  the  owners,  Tho¬ 
mas  W.  Wilson  and  Joseph  H.  Wilson 
of  Nashville. 

Under  the  sale  agreement,  the 
Sharpe  family  acquired  all  of  the  out¬ 
standing  stock  of  Wilson  Newspapers 
Inc.,  the  corporation  which  published 
the  two  newspapers. 

The  Graphic  is  a  semi-weekly,  pub¬ 
lished  Tuesday  and  Thursdays  in 
Nashville.  The  Observer  is  a  weekly 
published  on  Thursday  in  Littleton. 

Also  included  in  the  sale  was  the 
Graphic  building  in  Nashville  which 
houses  the  publishing  and  printing 
operations. 

Hal  C.  Sharpe  is  the  new  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  newspapers. 

Staff  members  of  both  newspapers 
have  been  retained  by  the  new  owner. 

The  Sharpe  family  has  been 
involved  in  the  newspaper  business 
since  the  early  part  of  the  century 
when  J.  A.  Sharpe  Sr.  acquired  The 
Robesonian  in  Lumberton. 

The  family  later  purchased  and 
operated  several  other  community 
newspapers  in  the  Robeson  County 
area.  J.A.  Sharpe  Sr.  served  as  editor 


and  publisher  of  The  Robesonian, 
now  a  daily,  until  1947.  His  son,  J.A. 
Sharpe  Jr.,  assumed  editorship  of  the 
paper  that  year  and  served  as  editor 
I  until  1982  when  the  family  newspaper 
was  sold. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  Paducah  (Tex.)  Post  has  been 
sold  by  owners  Joe  and  Yvonne  Car¬ 
away  to  Frank  Adams. 

Adams,  a  native  of  Rotan,  Texas, 
brings  considerable  experience  with 
him  to  the  publishing  business.  He  has 
been  employed  by  the  Fort  Worth 
I  Star-Telegram  for  the  past  21  years, 
including  15  years  in  production  man¬ 
agement.  Before  joining  the  Star- 
Telegram,  he  worked  for  a  number  of 
small  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

The  Caraways  have  owned  arid 
operated  the  Post  since  August  1, 
1976. 

Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc. ,  brokerage  division,  helped  bring 
about  the  transfer  of  ownership. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  Wylie,  a  Pulitzer-Prize  winner 
at  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  his  wife 
Faith,  have  purchased  the  Lake  Lead¬ 
er,  Oologah,  Oklahoma,  from  J.R. 
and  Faye  Haney.  The  two-year-old, 
1,000  circulation  weekly  serves  a 
growing  resort  and  residential  area 
northeast  of  Tulsa.  Bill  Sheldon, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  was  the  broker. 

1 

4c  4:  4c 

The  98-year-old  Honey  Grove 
(Tex.)  Signal-Citizen  and  the  103- 
1  year-old  Ladonia  News,  North  Texas 
weeklies  located  in  Fannin  County, 
were  recently  sold. 

1  John  Shaw  of  Ladonia,  Texas,  pur¬ 
chased  the  properties,  which  included 
a  commercial  job  printing  shop,  from 
Mrs.  Mildred  Morrow.  Mrs.  Morrow 
1  had  served  as  publisher  since  the 
;  death  of  her  husband,  Joe  T.  Morrow, 

in  June  1983.  The  papers  had  been  in 
1  the  Morrow  family  nearly  30  years. 

Shaw,  who  is  working  in  the  field  of 
;  hospital  administration,  has  written 
several  publications  pertaining  to 
I  health  care  and  contributed  numerous 
;  articles  to  area  newspapers.  He  has 
also  worked  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  industry,  and  is  active  in 
local  government  and  civic  affairs. 

1  Buyer  and  seller  were  brought 
'  together  by  Associated  Texas  News- 
'  papers,  Inc.,  of  Hondo  and  Austin, 
Texas,  William  E.  Berger,  President. 
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CONSERVATIVE  VIEWS 


ON  THE  RIGHT 
FROM  ^eritaffe^^Fhatuws^yndicate 


M.  Stanton  Evans — New  from 
Heritage  Features  is  “Washing¬ 
ton  Window,"  a  three-a-week 
column  by  this  hard-hitting  jour¬ 
nalist  and  Voice  of  America 
commentator. 


Tom  Curtis'  Editorial  Cartoons — 
The  classic  style  of  this  conser¬ 
vative's  cartoons  are  as  blunt  as 
they  are  timely.  The  former  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  cartoonist  runs 
regularly  in  National  Review. 


Tom  Gibb's  Editorial  Cartoons — 
Using  the  more-comic  style  of 
the  cartooning  trade,  the  Al¬ 
toona  (Pa.)  Mirror’s  political  ar¬ 
tist  makes  you  chuckle  even  as 
he  makes  you  think  about  the 
day's  issues. 


Warren  Brookes'  "The  Economy 
in  Mind" — Economics  made  un¬ 
derstandable  by  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald's  award-winning  analyst. 


William  Murchison's  "Main 
Street  U.S.A." — The  Dallas 
Morning  News  Associate  Editor 
has  a  way  of  striking  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  matter  with  a 
homespun  style — sometimes 
humorous,  sometimes  serious, 
always  interesting. 


Consumers'  Research  Maga¬ 
zine's  "Of  Consuming  Inter¬ 
est" — Factual,  unbiased  con¬ 
sumers'  tips  on  buying,  proper 
use,  product  appraisal,  and  much 
more  by  the  Editors  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  oldest  consumer  magazine. 


Walter  E.  Williams'  "A  Minority 
View" — George  Mason  Univer¬ 
sity  Professor-turned-successful 
columnist,  Williams  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent-minded  social  critic  who 
comes  right  to  the  point.  There 
are  no  sacred  cows  in  Williams' 
political  pasture. 


Milt  Copulos'  "Man  and  His 
Universe" — Readers  like  the  in¬ 
side  story  on  the  world  around 
them — science,  technology,  en¬ 
ergy,  the  environment.  From 
undersea  drilling  to  space  ex¬ 
ploration  this  column  covers  it. 


With  any  order  you  receive  our  free  'Other  Voices'  col¬ 
umns — a  wide-ranging  assortment  of  occasional  columns  by 
various  writers  covering  the  entire  spectrum  of  today's  is¬ 
sues  and  everyday  life.  Exclusive  to  Heritage  Features  sub¬ 
scribers. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  subscribe  to  Heritage 
Features  Syndicate's  columns  and  cartoons,  just  write  (or 
phono): 

Andrew  C.  Seamans,  Managing  Editor 


Anthony  Lejeune's  "From 
Abroad" — A  look  at  ourselves  as 
others  see  us.  From  London,  Le- 
jeune  gives  readers  an  interest¬ 
ing  view  of  America. 


214  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NE  •  Washington,  D.C.  20002 
(202)  543-0440 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


HEARS!  NAMED  PUBLISHER  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO— 

William  R.  Hearst  III  was  named  publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  on  September  19,  with  the  appointment  announced  jointly 
by  Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr.,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  The 
Hearst  Corporation,  and  Randolph  A.  Hearst,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Hearst  and  president  of  the  Examiner. 

As  publisher  Hearst  reports  to  Robert  J.  Danzig,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Bennack  said,  in  the  announcement,  “It  is  especially  pleasing  to 
witness  our  founder’s  grandson,  on  the  eve  of  our  centennial,  rise  to 
the  role  as  publisher  of  the  distinguished  newspaper  that  was  the  first 
Hearst  publishing  activitiy.” 

Hearst,  35,  was  a  reporter  and  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Examiner 
from  1972  to  1976  after  graduation  from  Harvard  University. 

He  left  the  corporation  for  three  years  to  serve  as  managing  editor  of 
Outside  Magazine  and  rejoined  Hearst  at  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  as  an  assistant  managing  editor.  He  next  was  West  Coast 
development  manager  for  the  newspapers. 

Since  October  of  1982  Hearst  has  served  as  vice  president  of  Hearst 
Cable  Communications  with  responsibilities  related  to  Hearst  Cable 
Systems  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  to  the  electronic  publishing 
activities.  Hearst  has  served  as  a  director  of  the  Hearst  Corporation 
from  1975  to  1977  and  since  his  return  to  the  company  in  1979. 


Molly  Greider,  advertising  zone 
sales  manager  for  the  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald  &  Review,  was  named 
director  of  newspaper  sales  and  pro¬ 
motions  for  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  She 
assumes  her  new  duties  October  1  at 
the  corporate  office  in  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Greider  has  been  in  newspaper 
marketing  for  five  years,  starting  at 
the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a  manage- 
m.ent  trainee  in  circulation  sales.  In 
1980,  she  became  planning/marketing 
director  for  the  Herald  &  Review  and 
in  1983  assumed  her  most  recent 
position. 

*  *  * 

Florence  Beth  Snyder,  general 
counsel  for  Palm  Beach  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  has  become  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Milledge  &  Hermelee,  Miami. 
The  firm’s  media  clients  include 
Channel  7,  Gannett/Florida  and 
Scripps  Howard. 


Betsa  Marsh  has  been  promoted 
to  magazine  editor  at  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  With  the  newspaper  since 
1979,  she  worked  as  a  copy  editor  and 
then  as  theater  critic  and  travel  writer. 

Janet  Cordaro  Leach  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  regional  editor.  She  joined 
the  paper  as  newsdesk  copy  editor  in 
1980  and  served  as  assistant  metro 
editor-local  in  1982,  as  well  as  assis¬ 
tant  suburban  editor. 

Gregory  Noble,  who  joined  the 
Enquirer  in  1982  as  sports  copy  editor 
and  then  served  as  assistant  sports 
editor  and  deputy  sports  editor,  has 
been  promoted  to  sports  editor.  He 
replaces  Mark  Purdy. 


Lisa  Helmick  was  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Lake  Zurich  (Ill.) 
Frontier  Enterprise  and  its  sister 
publication,  the  Vernon  Town  Crier. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr. 

Box  17127,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27619  •  (919)  782-3131 

Expertise  For  Owners  Considering 
Saie  of  Daiiy  Newspapers 

SNPA  Meeting,  Boca  Raton,  October  13-17 
Inland  Meeting,  Westin  Hotel,  October  20-24 

Available  for  Private  Confidential  Conference 

29  YEARS  NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Andrew  Lippman,  currently  AP 
Louisville  bureau  chief,  will  head  the 
Indianapolis  office  as  of  October  1, 
succeeding  Paul  Stevens,  who  was 
recently  named  Kansas  City  bureau 
chief. 

Peter  Mattiace,  Pittsburgh  corre¬ 
spondent  since  1982,  will  become 
Minneapolis  bureau  chief,  succeeding 
Larry  McDermott,  who  was  named 
Detroit  bureau  chief. 

Eric  Newhouse,  St.  Louis  corre¬ 
spondent,  is  to  head  the  Charleston 
bureau  as  chief. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  A.  Bookstaver,  finance 
director  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation  in  Nashville,  has  been 
named  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Valley  News  Dispatch,  Tarentum, 
Pa.  He  returns  to  Tarentum  where  he 
was  controller  from  1978  to  1981  and 
succeeds  Harry  Whipple,  who  is 
now  vice  president-midwest  sales  for 
Gannett  Media  Sales. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Kathy  Beitler  was  named  a  mar¬ 

ket  research  manager  at  Urban  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  a  newspaper 
'  research  and  consulting  firm  based  in 
Sharon,  Mass. 

She  was  market  research  manager 
at  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

WorldPaper,  the  internatonal 

newspaper  supplement,  has  named 
Lynn  H.  Roberts  associate  publisher 
for  Latin  America.  She  has  worked  as 
bureau  chief  for  The  Times  of  the 
Americas  and  assistant  director  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association. 
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Kossack 


Nicholas  D.  Sweers  and  Robert 
Borsellino  have  been  named  to  key 
editorial  posts  at  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times  Union.  Sweers  will  be  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  and  Borsellino,  exec¬ 
utive  Sunday  editor. 

Sweers  began  his  career  as  sports 
editor  of  the  Chippewa  (Wis.)  Herald- 
Telegram  and  moved  to  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  in  1978,  to  the  Miami  News  in 

1982  as  night  news  editor,  and  to  news 
desk  director  for  the  Peninsula 
Times-Tribune,  Palo  Alto,  in  1983. 

Borsellino  entered  journalism  as 
news  director  of  WKNY  radio  in 
Kingston,  N.Y.  in  1974  and  moved  to 
the  Kingston  Freeman,  rising  to  edi¬ 
tor  in  his  seven-year  tenure  there.  He 
went  to  Newsday,  Long  Island,  in 

1983  as  assistant  city  editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Arthur  P.  Bushnell  was 
appointed  vice  president  and  South¬ 
ern  Division  manager  of  United  Press 
International,  based  in  Atlanta..  He 
replaces  John  Perry,  who  resigned 
to  pursue  other  interests. 

Bushnell  joined  UPI  in  1973  as  a 
reporter  in  Helena,  Mont.,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Buffalo  the  following  year 
and  then  to  Springfield,  Mass., 
bureau  manager  in  1976.  He  since 
then  worked  as  state  editor  for  Maine 
and  Connecticut  state  news  editor 
before  becoming  regional  executive 
in  western  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  in  1980.  He  was  named  sales 
manager  for  the  UPI’s  Eastern 
Division  in  1982. 

♦  *  ♦ 

James  E.  Fitzgerald,  senior  vice 
president  for  finance  and 
administration  at  Newsday,  Long 
Island,  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  during  the  annual  meeting 
held  in  Montauk,  L.I.  He  succeeds 
Paul  J.  Zindell,  vice  president  of  the 
Hudson  Register-Star  who  will  serve 
on  the  board  of  directors  as  immediate 
past  president. 

Joseph  T.  Lyons,  publisher  of 
Capital  Newspapers,  Albany,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Fitzgerald  as  vice  president, 
and  R.  John  VanKleeck,  publisher 
of  the  Middletown  Newspapers,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Two  senior  vice  presidents  and 
three  regional  sales  vice  presidents 
for  Gannett  Media  Sales  have  been 
announced  by  GMS  president  Ray 
Gaulke,  as  follows; 

Pat  Harris,  former  advertising 
director  for  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  Times  Union,  to 
senior  vice  president  and  national 
sales  manager. 

Bill  Shannon,  formerly  president 
of  Gannett  Newspaper  Advertising 


Borsellino  Sw 

Sales,  to  senior  vice  president-retail 
marketing. 

Johanna  DeBonte,  regional  mana¬ 
ger  of  Gannett  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales/Atlanta,  to  vice  president- 
eastern  sales. 

Harry  Whipple,  publisher  of  the 
Valley  News  Dispatch,  Tarentum, 
Pa.,  to  vice  president-midwest  sales. 

Larry  Mortimer,  advertising 
sales  representative  for  USA  Today, 
to  vice  president-west  coast  sales, 
responsible  for  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Harris  and  DeBonte  will  be  based  in 
New  York  and  Whipple,  in  Chicago. 

4c  1|I  % 

Laurie  A.  Toomire  was  appointed 
distribution  center  manager  for  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  and  will  oversee 
daily  operations  of  the  center.  She  has 
been  with  the  newspaper  since  last 
November  as  saturation  distribution 
manager,  having  previously  been  a 
sales  manager  for  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


Susan  S.  Kossack  is  the  new  crea¬ 
tive  services  manager  for  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  directing  the 
advertising  sales  promotion  and  publ¬ 
ic  relations  activities. 

With  the  Union  since  1978,  she 
most  recently  was  senior  marketing 
research  analyst.  Kossack  teaches  in 
the  School  of  Business  at  California 
State  University,  Sacramento,  as  a 
part-time  instructor  in  both  principles 
of  marketing  and  marketing  research. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  T.  McEwan  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Arundel  Communications,  Inc., 
which  owns  five  weekly  newspapers 
and  two  printing  companies  in  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Arthur  W.  Arundel,  who  found¬ 
ed  the  company  20  years  ago,  will  now 
become  chairman  of  the  board  and 
chief  executive  officer. 

McEwan  has  been  with  the  firm 
■  since  1978,  first  as  controller  and  most 
recently  as  vice  president  of  finance. 


FROM  THE  FEDERAL  DIARY’ 

"Nearly  5  million  of  the  estimated  100 
million  potential  voters  in  the  upcoming 
presidential  election  are  US  civil  servants 
tvho  will  pick  a  boss  at  the  same  time  they 
choose  a  president 

"Nobody  has  managed  to  pigeon  hole  the 
federal  vote — or  can  even  prove  there  is 
one  But  if  there  is  such  a  thing  the  num¬ 
bers  show  it  is  very,  very  big  ” 

— ^Mike  Causey  of  The  V(hshington  Post 


Three  times  a  week  in  the 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WAStaNGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 

1150  15th  St.  NW,  Vt^shington,  DC  20071 
(202)  334-6173 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Mitch  Gerber  was  named  editor 
of  Florida,  the  Sunday  magazine  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel.  Formerly  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  he  replaces  Dianne  Sel- 
DITCH,  who  is  one  of  10  American 
journalists  awarded  fellowships  for 
study  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
during  the  academic  year. 

Gerber  joined  the  Sentinel  in  late 
1982  from  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  where  he  was  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  Sunday  magazine  for  four 
years. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Parks,  a  Hayward  (Calif.) 
Daily  Review  reporter  and  editor 
since  1968,  was  named  city  editor.  He 
succeeds  Dave  Arenson,  who  will 
continue  to  work  part-time  on  the 
local  news  desk  and  pursue  an  outside 
career  in  writing. 

Parks  has  worked  on  the  copy  and 
city  desks  and  as  a  reporter  at  the 
Daily  Review. 


an  Gallagher 

Steven  Derman,  production 
director  at  the  Hartford  Courant,  has 
become  director  of  operations.  The 
change  reflects  his  responsibilities  for 
the  newspaper’s  $25  million  press 
expansion  project.  He  will  continue 
to  oversee  the  engineering  and  pro¬ 
duction  operations. 

Derman  joined  the  Courant  in  1972 
as  assistant  to  the  production  mana¬ 
ger  and  two  years  later  was  named  to 
the  top  post.  A  graduate  of  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  he 
has  an  MBA  from  the  Graduate 
School  of  Administration,  Suffolk 
University  in  Boston. 

!i!  *  * 

Tony  Williams  has  been  named  an 
assistant  general  accounting  manager 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  moving 
from  the  Times  Mirror  Co.  internal 
audit  staff.  He  joined  the  company  as 
a  senior  corporate  auditor  in  1982 
from  TRW-Fujitsu  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Partners  with  Winners  in  the  International  E  &  P/INPA  Awards, 
5ofthelast6years. 


R(HialdM.Muldet 
Andrew  (LMorr^n 


Frederick  R  Currier 
Barbara  E.  Bryant 


DidtHare 
John  McDonald 


(aK)  Market  Opinion  Research 

550  Washington  Blvd.  •  DetroiL  Michigan  48226  •  (313)  963-2414 


Ronald  P.  Gallagher,  formerly 
copy  desk  editor  at  the  Hartford 
Courant,  was  named  editor  of  Boston 
University  Today,  the  university’s 
weekly  newspaper.  The  re-named 
publication,  which  this  fall  accepts 
advertising  for  the  first  time,  features 
a  new  format  and  emphasis  on  break¬ 
ing  news  within  the  university  com¬ 
munity. 

Gallagher’s  professional  credits 
include  city  desk  editor  for  United 
Press  International  in  New  York  City, 
covering  the  state  capitol  for  UPl  in 
Albany,  N.Y.,  and  staff  reporting  for 
the  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald 
Record. 

♦  *  * 

Richard  Jordan  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  labor  relations  at 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and  will 
represent  the  company  and  assist  in 
all  areas  of  negotiations, 
interpretation  and  administration  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements. 

He  joined  the  News  in  1978  as  labor 
attorney  and  was  promoted  to  labor 
counsel  in  1980. 

Michael  Byrnes  was  promoted  to 
labor  attorney  at  the  Daily  News  and 
will  assist  in  administering  labor 
agreements  and  negotiating  new  con¬ 
tracts  and  handling  labor-related  legal 
matters.  He  has  been  with  the  News 
since  1971,  progressing  through  the 
advertising  and  marketing 
departments  to  his  most  recent 
position  of  advertising  presentations 
manager. 

Elizabeth  Lehmann  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  administrative 
services  and  will  assist  with 
administrative  matters  and  conduct 
special  assignment  projects.  She  has 
been  with  the  company  since  1979  as 
labor  relations  representative. 

Marguerite  Westbrook  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  labor  relations  assistant  and 
will  assume  additional  responsibilit¬ 
ies  in  handling  grievance  matters  and 
representing  the  newspaper  in  pro¬ 
cessing.  She  joined  the  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  department  in  1975  as  con¬ 
fidential  secretary. 

♦  *  * 

G.  Web  Ross,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Oregon-based 
Publishers  Paper  Co. ,  becomes  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  effec¬ 
tive  October  1  and  also  will  become  a 
vice  president  of  The  Times  Mirror 
Company,  parent  company  of 
Publishers  Paper. 

Jack  E.  Meadows,  who  reached 
retirement  age  relinquishes 
responsibilities  as  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Publishers  Paper 
but  continues  to  serve  as  a  senior  vice 
president  of  Times  Mirror. 
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Ibarguen  Jansen 


Two  senior  vice  presidents  have 
been  named  at  the  Hartford  Courant. 

Raymond  A.  Jansen  Jr.,  formerly 
vice  president  for  marketing,  was 
appointed  senior  vice  president¬ 
marketing  and  operation.  Jansen 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1982  as  vice 
president,  advertising.  He  had  been 
with  Newsday,  Long  Island,  since 
1960  in  both  classified  and  retail  sales 
before  retiring  as  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  in  1971. 

Alberto  Ibarguen  joined  the 
Courant  as  senior  vice  president- 
finance  and  administration  in  June. 
He  is  a  former  vice  president  of  Con¬ 
necticut  National  Bank  and  before 
that  was  an  attorney  with  the  firm  of 
Updike,  Kelly  and  Spellacy  in  Hart¬ 
ford. 

♦  ♦  * 

Bruce  Winters,  who  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  been  picked  to  be  the 
new  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Union. 

He  replaces  Peter  J.  Hayes,  who 
has  been  named  editor  of  the  editorial 
page. 

Winters’  appointment  is  one  of  the 
first  moves  of  Alan  D.  Ewen,  a  Sac¬ 
ramento  business  leader,  who  recent¬ 
ly  took  over  as  the  Union’s  president 
and  CEO. 

Winters’  career  has  included  stints 
as  a  Washington  and  Moscow  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Baltimore  Siin. 

♦  *  * 

Richard  B.  Wallace  was  elected 
senior  vice  president  and  corporate 
secretary  of  The  Evening  News 
Association,  a  Detroit-based  media 
company  and  parent  of  the  Detroit 
News. 

Wallace  succeeds  Richard  M. 
Spitzley,  who  retires  October  1 .  Wal¬ 
lace  was  treasurer. 

The  board  of  directors  at  its  Sep¬ 
tember  meeting,  elected  Edwin  C. 
Frederickson  treasurer  in  addition 
to  his  position  of  vice  president- 
finance  and  administration. 

G.  Barry  Hubbard  was  designated 
assistant  secretary  in  addition  to  his 
position  of  controller. 


Wallace  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  since  1958.  He  also  serves  as 
president  of  Nylok- Detroit  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Troy,  Michigan.  Frederickson 
joined  the  News  as  computer  systems 
manager  in  1973  from  Times 
Graphics,  Inc.,  Vineland,  N.J.  Hub¬ 
bard,  a  certified  public  accountant, 
joined  The  Evening  News  Associa¬ 
tion  in  I960  as  internal  auditor. 

The  newly  established  executive 
committee  of  the  board  consists  of 
Peter  B.  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  ENA;  Wallace 
and  Spitzley,  who  continues  as  a 
member  of  the  board. 

Spitzley  joined  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  News  in  1953  and  held  a 
succession  of  positions,  rising  to  vice 
president-planning  and  corporate  sec¬ 
retary  in  1961  and  to  his  present 
position  of  senior  vice  president  and 
secretary  in  1971. 

*  *  ♦ 

Henry  K.  Wurzer  has  resigned  as 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  General 
manager  since  1982,  he  previously 
was  executive  vice  president/director 
of  sales. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  A.  Hastings,  who  was 
with  The  Daily  Evening  Item,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  for  25  years,  has  been  named 
editor  of  Lynn  .Magazine,  a  new  quar¬ 
terly  published  by  the  Hastings 
Group,  Inc.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 


Changes  in  the  retail  advertising 
department  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  include  the  following: 

Vicki  Kassmeier  Denker,  to  sales 
manager  of  The  Midlands  Magazine; 
Diana  Condon,  to  retail  advertising 
supervisor;  Steve  Paschang,  to 
agency  relations  coordinator; 

Debra  Howland,  to  sales  coordi¬ 
nator  for  tailored  insert  marketing,  a 
new  sales  group  at  the  newspaper; 
Tim  Anderson,  to  editor  of  The  Mid¬ 
lands  Magazine. 

*  ♦  * 

Burt  Goodman,  The  Associated 
Press  broadcast  supervisor  for  Arizo¬ 
na,  has  been  appointed  broadcast 
executive  for  Arizona  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  He  is  responsible  for  marketing 
AP  Broadcast  Services  in  the  two 
states. 

♦  ♦  * 

Brooks  Johnson,  advertising 
director  of  the  Rockford  ( Ill . )  Register 
Star,  has  moved  to  The  Coloradoan, 
Fort  Collins,  to  succeed  William  M. 
Barry  as  president  and  publisher. 
Barry  will  be  named  to  a  new  position 
ith  Gannett  later. 

Johnson  has  been  with  Gannett 
since  1977  in  advertising  positions  at 
several  of  the  company’s  newspap¬ 
ers. 

—NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
Lenora  Williamson 


Before  you  write 
the  rail  freight  stoiy,; 
call  this  number  and 
get  it  from  the 
iron  horse’s  mouth. 

■  ;  202-835-9555  : 


This  press  hotline  is  presented  by  the  rail  supply  companies  of  the  American  Railroad  Foundation 

^American  Railroad  Foundation 
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We  get  stubborn 
when  it  comes  to 


1  Arid  you’ve 

the  resources 

and  Advertising  front-end  of  a  company  like  Eastman  Kodak, 

systems  and  provides  small,  Today,  Atex  is  delivering  on 

medium  and  large  publishers  that  commitment  to  a  total 

with  a  hardware  and  software  publishing  system, 

path  to  the  future.  Atex  ^itorial.  Classified, 

A  system  that  ensures  each  News  Layout,  Classified 
publisher’s  investment  against  Pagination,  and  Integrated  Adver- 
equipment  obsolescence.  tising  systems  are  working  hard  in 

You’ve  got  to  be  stubborn  to  newspapers,  magazines,  and 

Offices:  Bedford,  Chicago,  Oallas,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Tampa,  Washington,  D.C.,  Copenhagen,  Diisseldorf,  Frankfurt, 


Like  the  complete  ‘ 
publishing  system 
for  newspapers, 

magazines,  and  ^ 

pre-press  opera- 
tions ...  an  idea 
we’re  tackling  with  tenacity. 

But  it’s  more  than  an  idea 
with  us. 

It’s  a  commitment. 

A  commitment  to  deliver  the 
integrated  system  publishers 
repeatedly  tell  us  they  want. 

A  system  that  builds  on  the 
excellence  of  Atex  Editorial 


mWithTPE, 
Atex  is  deliv¬ 
ering  the  next 
generation 
of  electronic 
_ publishing 

you  more.  Just  write  us. 
Sure,  we’re  stubborn, 
but  we’re  smart. 


service  bureaus 
around  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  li'  \\  i 
our  R&D  labs,  I 

we’re  working  hard  ■k.,  I 
on  the  rest.  ] 

This  is  all  part  of  ^ 
an  exciting  new 
Atex  concept 
called  the  Total 

Publishing  Environment  (TPE). 

TPE  is  the  total  integration 
of  the  editorial,  advertising  and 
production  functions. 

It  is  the  ability  to  create 
and  manage  all  page  elements . . 
and  to  output  full  pages  with 
all  those  elements  in  place. 

Hamburg,  Helsinki,  Johannesburg,  London,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan,  Munich,  Oslo,  f’aris,  Rome,  Rotterdam,  SSo  Paulo,  Stockholm. 


Atex,  Ittc. 

32  Wiitgim  Ave.  MS192E 
Bedlunl,MA  01730 
(617)275.8300 


AKODAKCXDMPANY 


Friends 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


75,000  in  the  off  season,  “will  be  using 
some  of  the  material  as  a  source  or 
guide.  We’ll  use  it  for  editorial  or 
opinion  only,”  he  said. 

Peter  Jorgensen,  who’s  represent¬ 
ing  six  New  England  states,  elabo¬ 
rated. 

“The  material  is  not  written  so  that 
you  could  take  it  and  reprint  it.  Now, 
maybe  later  on  there  could  be  some 
canned  editorials,  that  might  be  com¬ 
ing  down  the  road.  But  that  depends 
on  what  they  can  generate  in  Wash¬ 


ington,”  he  said. 

A  letter  from  the  publisher’s  group 
to  other  papers  will  be  sent  on 
Reagan/Bush  stationary,  he  said, 
looking  for  those  who  want  to  become 
involved.  One  benefit  of  organizing 
state  chairmen,  he  said,  was  making 
distribution  less  costly  for  the  cam¬ 
paign,  since  one-inch  thick,  one- 
pound  packets  just  recently  reached 
the  50  desks. 

“That  would  be  a  tremendous 
waste  of  postage  and  might  go  out  to 
the  wrong  people,”  he  said, 
explaining  that  there  is  a  plethora  of 
information  available  from  the 
Reagan/Bush  camp. 

“The  editorial  page  is  the  private 


domain  of  the  publisher,”  Jorgensen 
continued.  “There  might  be  fifty 
candidates  who  would  be  better  for 
the  people  in  our  reader  area,  but 
because  I’m  not  backing  them,  I 
won’t  endorse  them  on  the  editorial 
page.  I’m  going  to  use  my  editorial 
pages  to  convince  you  to  vote  for  my 
candidate. 

“I’m  a  small  publisher,”  continued 
Jorgensen,  whose  Century  Publica¬ 
tions’  three  community  weeklies  in 
suburban  Boston  have  a  combined 
24,000  circulation.  “If  I  want  to  know 
about  my  candidate,  how  do  I  do  that? 
The  small  guys  don’t  know  where  to 
start.  I’m  not  talking  about  writing 
news  stories.” 


UPl  reaches  tentative  pact  with  teiegraph  workers 


United  Press  International  reached 
a  tentative  agreement  with  the  United 
Telegraph  Workers  for  wage  and 
other  concessions  as  part  of  the  news 
service’s  austerity  plans. 

The  agreement  with  the  UTW  calls 
for  payment  of  back  w'ages  as  part  of  a 
new  contract,  wage  concessions, 
layoffs,  changes  in  pension  arrange¬ 
ments  and  stock  ownership  in  UPI. 

If  ratified  by  the  5 1  UTW  members, 
the  agreement  will  take  effect  Oct.  28, 


1984  and  run  through  July  31,  1985. 

The  agreement  calls  for  wage  re¬ 
ductions  of  25%  on  Oct.  28.  On  Dec. 
16,  1984,  wages  will  be  restored  to 
15%  of  contract  levels,  and  to  10%  of 
contract  levels  on  Feb.  10,  1985.  In 
April,  1985,  wages  will  be  fully  res¬ 
tored  to  contract  levels. 

The  pact  also  calls  for  16  layoffs  of 
UTW  members. 

However,  UTW  members  at  UPI 
will  receive  retroactive  pay  amount¬ 


ing  to  about  $800  per  person. 

UTW  members  will  also  participate 
in  stock  participation  plan  under 
which  UPI  is  setting  aside  6.5%  of  its 
shares  for  employees. 

The  UTW  also  agreed  to  terminate 
its  defined  contribution  pension  plan 
and  convert  future  payments  to  an 
IRA  fund  in  each  individual’s 
account.  UPI  said  the  pension  plan 
now  has  enough  funds  to  insure  full 
payment  of  all  vested  benefits. 


Media  lose  attempt  to  take  photos  in  federal  court 


The  news  media  have  lost  again  in 
their  attempts  to  win  the  right  to 
photograph  or  televise  trials  in  federal 
courts. 

The  Judicial  Conference,  the  top 
policymaking  body  for  the  federal 
courts,  rejected  on  Sept.  20  the  requ¬ 
est  of  28  news  organizations  that 
federal  trials  be  opened  to  still  photo¬ 
graphers  and  tv  cameras. 

The  conference,  comprised  of  26 
federal  judges,  voted  overwhelmingly 
—  but  not  unanimously  —  to  continue 
a  traditional  ban  on  such  coverage  of 


federal  courts,  a  conference  spokes¬ 
man  said. 

The  majority  felt  that  jurors  and 
witnesses  might  act  differently  if  they 
knew  that  a  trial  were  being  widely 
broadcast. 

“Jurors  may  be  more  reluctant  to 
acquit  or  convict  defendants  in  cases 
receiving  camera  notority,”  the  con¬ 
ference  concluded.  “Some  witnesses 
are  timid,  uneducated  and 
unsophisticated.” 

It  said  these  “may  be  inhibited  from 
coming  forward  and,  if  called  to  tes- 


An  expert  source  for  stories  on  ... 

Pollution  and  Underground  Storage  Tanks 

Death,  cancer,  birth  defects  and  miscarriages  have  been  blamed  on  underground 
tanks  leaking  petroleum  and  other  chemicals  into  soil  and  water  supplies.  Facts  about 
dangers  and  damages  usually  are  available. 

But  WHY  a  tank  fails  is  important,  too. 

The  number  of  stories  about  pollution  from  underground  tanks  is  growing.  If  you’re 
covering  one,  get  authoritative,  straightforward  information  by  calling: 

steel  tank  institute 


312/498-1980 


or  write  for  a  news  media  information  kit: 

Steel  Tank  Institute 

666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  70S.  Northbrook  IL  60062 


tify,  may  be  uncomfortable.” 

The  administration  of  justice,  the 
report  said,  may  not  be  improved  by 
cameras  that  may  encourage  wit¬ 
nesses  to  become  more  interested  in 
how  their  testimony  will  appear  to 
friends,  acquaintances  and  a  vastly 
increased  audience  than  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  testimony. 

“Introduction  of  cameras  into  the 
courtroom,”  the  conference  said, 
“risks  the  transformation  of  judicial 
proceedings  into  media  events  and 
jeopardizes  the  required  sense  of 
solemnity,  dignity  and  the  search  for 
truth.  The  dignity  of  the  courtroom  is 
a  key  part  of  the  chemistry  that  pro¬ 
duces  good  judicial  results.” 

As  for  state  courts  that  have  admit¬ 
ted  cameras  to  their  proceedings,  the 
Judicial  Conference  commented  that, 
“some  lawyers  have  been  motived  to 
theatrics  and  posturing,  the  cameras 
being  viewed  as  an  effective  means  of 
advertising  by  those  who  desire  publ¬ 
ic  recognition.” 

It  said,  “Some  judges  may  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  similar  influences.” 

The  Judicial  Conference  is  chaired 
by  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger, 
who  opposes  television  in  federal 
courts,  so  the  decision  of  the  full  con- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Valuable  new  titles  to  add  to  your  library  from  the  collection 
of  books  about  newspapering— editing,  writing,  and  related 
subjects — available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher 


396— SUPERSTITION  AND  THE  PRESS,  by  Curtis 
D.  MacDougall.  A  treasury  of  information  atx)ut 
newspaper  reporting  of  astrology,  prophecies, 
doomsday  predictions,  ghosts,  poltergeists, 
exorcism,  monsters,  UFOs  and  similar  phenomena 
written  by  a  distinguished  journalism  professor.  A 
critique  of  newspaper  treatment  of  these  events  and 
the  accusation  they  accept  them  without  questioning 
their  validity.  Indexed.  616  pages.  $29.95. 

396-PRESIDENTS  AND  THE  PRESS,  The  Nixon 
Legacy,  by  Joseph  C.  Spear.  An  In-depth  review  of 
Nixon's  press  relations,  and  those  of  his  staff,  demon¬ 
strating  how  "appeasement,  evasion  and  intimidation 
are  used  to  mold  public  perception  and  opinion." 
according  to  the  author.  His  theme:  Richard  Nixon 
devised  a  highly  effective  strategy  for  manipulating 
the  press.  That  is  his  legacy  and  we  are  wrestling  with 
it  today."  350  pages.  Indexed,  annotated  and  illus¬ 
trated.  $19.95. 

399— THE  NEWS  BUSINESS,  by  John  Chancellor 
and  Walter  R.  Mears.  Two  experienced  newsmen  in 
broadcasting  and  wire  service  techniques  show  how 
the  business  works  in  an  Interesting  blend  of  shop 
talk,  anecdote  and  concrete  example.  An  inspiration 
to  aspiring  journalists  as  well  as  old  hands  in  its  treat¬ 
ment,  sometimes  humorous,  of  a  subject  which  doz¬ 
ens  of  journalism  professors  have  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  dull.  182  pages.  $12.95. 


400— THE  SPOT,  The  Rise  of  Political  Advertising 
on  Television,  by  Edwin  Diamond  and  Stephen 
Bates.  An  examination  of  the  30-year-old  technique 
of  the  30  or  60-second  political  commercial,  of  "polis- 
pot."  Examples  of  such  advertising  including  some  of 
the  more  famous  speeches  such  as  Nixon's  "Check¬ 
ers."  Johnson's  "Daisy,"  etc.  Scores  of  scripts  and 
illustrations.  416  pages.  Indexed  and  illustrated. 

$17.50. 

USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON 
to  order  your  books  by  number. 
Allow  6  weeks  for  delivery. 


401—  MASS  COMMUNICATION  IN  AFRICA,  by 

Graham  Mytton.  An  examination  of  the  impact  of 
mass  media,  notably  electronic,  on  the  historical  proc¬ 
ess  in  more  than  50  independent  states  where  30 
years  ago  there  were  only  three  states  not  controlled 
by  Europeans.  In-depth  case  studies  of  Zambia.  Tan¬ 
zania  and  Nigeria.  160  pages.  Indexed.  Paperback. 

$14.95. 

402—  THE  ROAD  TO  SYNDICATION.  The  Com¬ 

plete  Guide  to  Newspaper  Syndication  for  Writers 
and  Artists.  Edited  by  W.H.  Thomas.  A  syndicate 
editor,  columnist,  newspaper  publisher  and  syndicate 
salesman  give  their  expertise  on  the  market  and  how 
it  can  be  reached,  with  frequent  references  to  E&P 
and  its  Syndicate  Directory  as  source  material.  96 
pages.  Paperback.  $5.00. 

403—  BEHIND  THE  FRONT  PAGE,  The  Story  of  the 

City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago  by  A.A.  Domfeid. 
Long  considered  one  of  the  world's  best  training 
grounds  for  reporters,  the  City  News  Bureau  (more 
than  100  years  old)  and  some  of  its  characters 
became  legendary  in  "The  Front  Page."  Anecdotes 
for  the  youngsters  and  nostalgia  for  the  old-timers. 
330  pages.  Indexed.  Illustrated.  $17.95. 

404—  MAGAZINE  EDITING  WORKBOOK,  by  Don 

Ranly.  Includes  a  wide  variety  of  exercises  that  pro¬ 
vide  instructions  and  practice  in  punctuation  and 
grammar,  copy  editing,  proofreading,  writing  titles, 
captions,  etc.  An  instructors  manual  to  supplement  a 
standard  grammar  text.  311  pages.  $19.95. 

405—  ON-LINE  EDITINGby  James  G.  Stovall, 
Charles  C.  Self  and  L  Edward  Mullins.  Taking  the 
editing  process  from  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  news  and  editorial  departments  through  the 
necessary  steps  of  style,  grammar  and  punctuation 
and  accuracy,  including  headline  and  picture  treat¬ 
ment  and  layout,  with  emphasis  on  electronic  editing. 
Including  appendices  on  ethics,  instructions  for  VDT 
systems,  etc.  292  pages.  Indexed.  Paperback 

$17.95. 


406— MY  OWN  COUNTRY'S  TIME.  A  Journalist's 
Journey,  by  Vemnont  Royster  The  long-time  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  on  50  years  of  peace, 
war,  presidents,  politics  and  people  as  seen  during 
the  successful  accomplishments  of  his  own  career 
which  brought  him  most  major  journalistic  awards 
including  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  351  pages.  Indexed.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $18.50. 


407— FROM  NEWS  TO  NEWSPRINT,  Producing  a 
Student  Newspaper,by  Robert  H.  BoNe.  A  hand¬ 
book  with  basic  instruction  in  all  facets  of  publishing 
for  a  daily,  weekly  or  rrranthly.  Chapters  covering  the 
nature  of  news,  organization  of  staff,  copy  fk>w,  news 
writing,  features,  photos,  headlines,  advertising,  dis¬ 
tribution,  promotion,  with  suggested  study  projects. 
264  pages.  Indexed.  Illustrated.  Paperback  $15.95. 


406-THE  WRITER'S  TAX  AND  RECORD  KEEP¬ 
ING  HANDBOOK,  Including  Everything  You  Can 
Legally  DeducLby  William  Ahanson.  Just  what  the 
title  says:  Valuable  tips  on  everything  a  freelancer,  or 
any  author,  should  know  about  depreciation, 
expenses,  deductibility  of  office  space,  etc  150 
pages.  Indexed.  Illustrated.  $7.95. 


409—  INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICITY,  by  Joseph  C.  Quin¬ 
lan.  For  anyone  who  practices,  manages,  or  purch¬ 
ases  publicity  in  the  industrial  market  place.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  tips  on  how  to  exploit  publicity  opportunities 
and  how  to  avoid  the  mistakes.  258  pages.  Indexed 

$19.95. 

410- THE  HANDBOOK  OF  GOOD  ENGLISH,  A 

Comprahanalva,  Easy-to-Usa  Guide  to  Modem 
Grammar,  Punctuation,  Usage,  and  Style.by 
Edward  D.  Johnson.  Examples,  exceptions  and  clear 
explanations  of  why  grammar  has  the  rules  it  does. 
Full  attention  to  styling  as  well  as  treatment  of  numb¬ 
ers,  abbreviations,  etc.  310  pages.  $14.95. 
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Putting  together  color  ads 

The  Orange  County  Register  is  the  first  newspaper  to  use 
the  HCM’s  Chromacom  system  in  its  ad  iayout  department 


“I  want  the  best  color  in  the  coun¬ 
try,”  said  R.  David  Threshie,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Orange  County 
(Calif.)  Register  in  early  1980.  Then 
he  gave  the  approval  for  hiring  the 
staff  and  purchasing  the  equipment  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

The  Register  purchased  a  Hell 
Color  Scanner  in  March  of  1980  and 
introduced  color  with  the  cover  of  the 
then  Sunday  feature  section  “Show¬ 
case,”  moved  on  to  regular  color 
illustration  of  the  food  section  and  in 
August  of  1980  produced  their  first 
deadline  color  with  the  debut  of  the 
Rams  football  team  in  Anaheim  Sta¬ 
dium. 

Since  that  time  the  photo  staff  has 
increased  to  12.  Nine  artists  and 
designers  have  been  added  and  the 
paper  is  planned  and  designed  with 
color  in  mind. 

At  present  the  Register  is  among 
the  leaders  in  color  advertising  linage 
and  in  color  usage  in  its  news  and 
feature  sections. 

Section  covers  have  color  almost 
every  day.  All  photo  assignments  are 
shot  in  color.  Only  when  color 
positions  are  not  available  are  black 
and  white  photos  used  on  a  cover. 
Pre-printing  feature  sections  for  Sun¬ 
days  and  during  peak  periods  like  the 
Olympics,  allows  some  color  even 
when  the  page  count  is  at  the  max¬ 
imum  press  capacity. 

“We  live  in  a  colorful  world,”  said 
production  director  Mel  Kilpatrick, 
“and  once  the  technology  was  avail¬ 
able  to  print  good  color  on  newsprint 
we  felt  it  would  add  a  great  deal  to  our 
newspaper  to  be  able  to  illustrate  stor¬ 
ies  and  ads  with  color  art.  People  were 
used  to  color  tv  and  color  magazines. 
Newspapers  were,  and  are,  the  only 
graphic  medium  in  black  and  white.” 

“We  never  use  color  for  color's 
sake,”  stated  editor  Chris  Anderson. 
“We  select  the  best  possible  illustra¬ 
tion  for  stories  and  where  possible  use 
color.  We  design  with  color  in  mind 
wherever  we  can  but  don’t  print  bad 
photos  or  bad  art  just  because  we 
have  a  color  position  available  to  us.” 

“Having  color  capability  allows  us 
to  offer  more  realistic,  dramatic  shots 
in  many  situtations,  such  as  the  Olym¬ 
pics.  And,  it  gives  us  the  opportunity 
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to  have  artists  prepare  special  illustra¬ 
tions  for  features  that  we  couldn’t  use 
otherwise.” 


The  introduction  of  the  Hell  Chro¬ 
macom  system  to  the  color  lab  this 
summer  provided  even  greater  color 
capablity,  on  shorter  deadlines,  than 
ever  before. 

The  Chromacom  system  allows  the 
art  director  great  latitude  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  advertising,  using  one  stu¬ 
dio  shot  of  two  models. 

In  the  one  layout  (this  page)  the  two 
models  are  seen  in  their  original  pose, 
with  the  actual  coloring  unchanged. 

For  the  (right)  second  layout  the 
two  models  are  cloned  and  the  color 
changed  not  only  in  the  fashions,  but 
for  their  skin  tones  as  well,  to  create 
an  entirely  different  advertisement  for 
the  same  fashion  line. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Chroma¬ 
com  is  that  it  allows  features 
to  be  added  electronically  to  a  picture 
in  a  manner  that  gives  the  appearance 
of  a  single  photo.  Note  (above)  that 
you  can  see  the  model’s  arm  and  the 
statue  through  the  windshield  of  the 
car,  even  though  they  were  not  photo¬ 
graphed  together. 

Shadows  can  be  added  and  colors 
can  be  shaded  to  liven  any  photo  or  to 
create  a  dramatic  setting  for  the  prod¬ 
uct  being  advertised. 

The  process  can  be  done  in  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  time  needed  when  using 
hand  stripping.  With  Chromacom,  the 
art  director  is  limited  only  by  the 
creativity  of  the  people  using  the 
system. 


As  can  be  drawn  from  these  two 
examples,  the  advantages  both  edi¬ 
torially  and  for  advertising  are  many. 
Models  can  be  photograhed  under 
ideal  studio  conditions  then  “moved” 
electronically  to  a  chosen  setting 
without  costly  location  moves  for 
large  groups.  Props  can  be  photo¬ 
graphed  in  their  original  settings  and 
then  combined  with  the  models  into 
the  ideal  setting  for  the  finished 
photo. 

“Competition  with  tv  and  color 
magazines  makes  our  challenge  even 
greater,”  said  color  lab  manager  Wil¬ 
ly  Sulzmann.  “We  want  to  compare 
with  them;  that  is  what  we  are  work¬ 
ing  toward.  The  Chromacom  gives  us 
the  capability  to  create  dramatic 
effects  for  advertisers  and  for  edito¬ 
rial  illustration.  We  continue  to  learn 
and  to  improve  because  of  the  top 
management’s  commitment  to 
excellence.  They  want  the  best.  With 
all  departments  involved  working 
together  as  a  team  we  can  do  it.” 

During  the  storms  last  winter  and 
throughout  the  summer  Olympics, 
color  photos  were  produced  on 
deadlines  daily.  In  the  two  week 
Olympic  period  this  summer,  187 
Olympics-related  and  113  non 
Olympics-related  photos,  for  a  total 
of  300,  were  printed  in  the  Register. 

During  the  night  of  August  1st  and 
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Mycro-Tek  officials  say  newspaper 
services  will  be  better  than  ever 


2nd,  with  a  fire  in  the  basement  and  a 
smoke-filled  newsroom  which  had  to 
be  evacuated  with  30  pages  yet  to  be 
completed  for  the  morning  edition, 
the  Register  managed  to  produce  an 
only  slightly  abbreviated  paper.  It 
contained  color  photos  including  one 
on  the  front  page. 

AP  signs  pix  deal 
with  London  firm 

The  Associated  Press  and 
International  Management  & 
Operational  Systems  Ltd.  of  London 
have  agreed  that  IMOS  will  further 
develop  and  sell  the  AP  Electronic 
Picture  System  outside  the  United 
States. 

AP  was  the  first  news  agency  to 
introduce  the  Electronic  Darkroom 
and  did  so  five  years  ago.  The 
Electronic  Picture  System  lets  an  edi¬ 
tor  receive,  store  and  transmit 
photographs  by  computer,  and  lets 
newspeople  on  the  receiving  end  edit 
the  photo  on  a  video  display  terminal. 

The  Electronic  Picture  System  was 
used  by  AP  last  summer  in  coverage 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Olympics. 

Computer  handling  of  photos  for 
news  agencies  is  a  technological  ad¬ 
vance  which  both  saves  money  in 
operations  and  improves  quality. 

“Savings  in  quality  arise  from  the 
electronic  interfacing  of  incompatible 
domestic  and  foreign  transmission 
indices,”  said  Bill  Lyon,  Laserphoto 
II  Editor  at  AP  Headquaters  in  New 
York. 

“The  darkroom  provides  an 
electronic  change  of  index  without 
loss  of  quality.  Ptior  to  the  (electron¬ 
ic)  darkroom,  pictures  had  to  be 
received  on  manually  operated  nega¬ 
tive  receivers.  New  prints  had  to  be 
made  in  a  conventional  chemical  dar¬ 
kroom  and  new  captions  written  and 
applied.  The  result  then  had  to  be  res¬ 
canned  to  complete  the  transmission. 
That’s  a  process  which  cost  30  to  40% . 
in  quality,”  Lyon  said. 

UPl  installs 
2,500th  dish 

United  Press  International’s 
2,500th  satellite  receiver  dish  was  re¬ 
cently  installed  at  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel. 

“The  switch  from  phone  lines  pro¬ 
tects  us  from  service  problems  and 
rising  AT&T  charges,”  said  News- 
Sentinel  managing  editor  Marvin 
West,  “and  keeps  us  up  to  date  with 
information  technology.” 

The  Knoxville  newspaper’s  dish 
takes  the  full  range  of  UPI  news  ser¬ 
vices. 


Officials  of  Mycro-Tek,  which  was 
recently  sold  by  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  (E&P,  Sept.  22),  said  ser¬ 
vices  on  systems  built  by  the  com¬ 
pany  will  “probably  be  better  than 
before.” 

When  the  company  was  owned  by 
Mergenthaler,  Janis  Friesen,  Mycro- 
Tek’s  public  relations  manager  said, 
“orders  had  to  go  through  New  York 
first.  “Now,  orders  go  straight  to 
Wichita,”  home  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Three  executives  of  the  old  Mycro- 
Tek  division  of  Mergenthaler  Linoty¬ 
pe  and  two  groups  of  venture  capital¬ 
ists  recently  acquired  the  company 
from  Mergenthaler  Linotype. 

The  three  Mycro-Tek  executives 
who  purchased  the  company  include: 

•  Jake  Sorg,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

•  Richard  Caldarola,  vice  president 
of  finance. 

•  Albert  Aulbach,  vice  president  of 
operations. 

The  two  groups  of  venture  capital¬ 
ists  who  purchased  part  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are: 

•  Bartlett,  Schlumberger 
Investment  Corp.,  an  investment 
company  from  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

•  Franklin  Corp.,  a  small  business 
investment  company  from  New  York 
City. 

In  accordance  with  the  purchase 
agreement,  the  price  of  the  sale  was 
not  disclosed. 

The  Kansas-based  company  re¬ 
cently  came  out  with  its  newest  front- 
end  system,  the  Mycro-Comp  1100 
Plus.  This  system  includes  two  new 
terminals;  TouchWriter  Plus  and 
TouchWriter,  the  Composition  Plus, 
the  AdTouch  display  and  make-up 


terminal,  fixed  and  floppy  disk  drives, 
and  a  full  range  of  interfaces. 

The  TouchWriter  Plus  has  350K  of 
storage  in  a  3  'A  inch  microdisk  drive. 
The  drive  is  used  mostly  to  lead  soft¬ 
ware  programs  such  as  h&j  for  edito¬ 
rial,  class  ad  costing  and  counting. 

The  Composition  Plus  provides 
modular  commands  which  can  auto¬ 
matically  divide  stories  into  a  number 
of  columns  of  any  designated  length. 
Window  cuts  and  indents  can  easily 
be  created. 

AdTouch  is  a  desk-top  display  ad 
terminal.  There  is  no  typesetter 
coding;  visual  makeup  and  copyfitt¬ 
ing  are  automatic.  The  AdTouch 
accommodates  up  to  999  fonts-on- 
line.  When  on-line  to  up  to  fourth- 
generation  typesetters,  the  AdTouch 
can  create  boxes  and  rules  and  recog¬ 
nize  italic,  reverse  video  and  boldface 
font  attributes. 

Gannett  to  open 
new  USA  Today 
printing  plant 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  will  open  a  new 
printing  plant  for  USA  Today  Oct.  15 
in  Chandler,  Ariz.,  a  suburb  of 
Phoenix. 

Charles  Overby,  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  relations,  said  that  the  plant  cov¬ 
ers  45,(HX)  sq.  ft.  and  is  located  on  a 
seven-  acre  site. 

“It’s  such  a  dynamic  market,” 
Overby  said.  Circulation  from  the 
Chandler  plant  will  go  out  to  Tucson, 
other  parts  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  West  Texas. 

In  addition  to  printing  USA  Today, 
the  plant  will  print  commercial  job 
shop  work.  The  presses  for  the  plant 
are  14  units  of  Goss  offset. 
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Today  it  should  be  a 
circulation-building 
profit-generating 
activity— not  just 
“the  mailroom. " 


Ferag  systems  add  exceptional  flexibility 
to  your  newspaper  product  and  its  marketing 
opportunities.  Readers  and  advertisers  will 
readily  respond!  Let  us  show  you  this  route 
to  higher  profit. 
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KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK,  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE,  BRISTOL,  PA  19007  •  215/788-0892 
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THE  JP80 
STRAPPING 
MACHINE 


A  metro  daily,  a  trendy  retail  store 
and  problems  with  ink  smudging 
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THE  CHOICE  OF 
LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 
COAST-TO-COAST 


Every  day,  millions  of  newspapers 
are  strapped  with  the  JP80  and  the 
number  is  growing  as  more  and 
more  newspaper  publishers 
discover  the  many  advantages  of 
this  fast  and  reliable  strapping 
machine.  The  JP80  can  produce  up 
to  40  single  strapped  bundles  per 
minute.  It  can  also  be  supplied  as  a 
cross-tie  machine  with  an  output  of 
up  to  20  bundles  per  minute.  It’s 
fully  automatic.  Employs  solid  state 
controls.  Overcomes  and  corrects 
many  problems  on  its  own  without 
the  aid  of  an  operator.  Seals  low 
cost  polypropylene  strapping  with  a 
heat  fusion  bond  that  holds  fast  no 
matter  how  rough  the  bundle  is 
handled.  Lasts  longer  because  all 
tying  motions  are  mechanically 
activated  by  a  short,  quick  cycle 
that  reduces  wear  on  bearings  and 
structural  parts. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  JP80?  We 
would  be  happy  to  show  you  how 
the  JP80  has  helped  other 
newspapers. 
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By  Lloyd  Carver 

Once  there  was  a  metropolitan  dai¬ 
ly  on  the  West  Side  of  New  York  City 
and  a  trendy  retail  store  on  Lexington 
Avenue. 

The  newspaper  printed  stories  of 
world  and  national  import.  The  store 
sold  merchandise  to  upscale  women 
on  Thursday  afternoons. 

Fifty  miles  from  Manhattan  lived 
many  people  —  stock  analysts,  bank¬ 
ers  and  lawyers  —  who  read  the  great 
newspaper  on  the  way  to  work.  They 
spent  long  minutes  savoring  the  news. 
But,  as  they  approached  the  tunnel 
leading  into  the  big  city,  the  commut¬ 
ers  folded  their  newspaper  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  the  office. 

.  .  .  With  dirty  hands. 

There  was  a  ritual  on  many  morning 
trains  to  the  city  as  the  commuters 
slapped  their  hands  together  and  rub¬ 
bed  off  the  gray  smudges  from  the 
newspaper. 

One  of  the  commuters  was  your 
scribe.  So,  he  asked  one  rainy  New 
York  morning,  why  there  was  so 
much  smudge  on  the  great  daily's 
broadsheet. 

He  was  told  that  there  were  twice  as 
many  pages  as  in  other  big  city  papers 
and,  there  was  something  called  “ink 
laydown.” 

What,  he  asked  respectfully,  was 
that? 

He  was  told  that  ink  laydown 
occurred  because  the  advertisements 
needed  to  be  blacker  so  the  advertis¬ 
ers  would  be  pleased. 

And  then  the  scribe  traveled  to  the 
great  suburban  printing  plant.  There 
he  asked:  “What  are  you  doing  about 
the  smudges  on  the  hands  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  read  your  great  paper?” 

He  was  told  that  an  ink  company 
had  been  brought  in  and  was 
developing  a  special  formula  to  lessen 
the  smudge. 

Samples  from  the  press  were 
brought  in.  One  with  the  new  formula 
and  one  with  the  old.  Both  were  oil- 
based  ink,  which  dries  slowly. 

In  tests  conducted  in  the  office  that 
rainy  afternoon  in  New  Jersey,  both 
editions  dried  slowly. 

Then  your  scribe  heard  that  on  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  near  his  office,  there 
was  a  store  which  sold  special  gloves 
to  help  read  the  paper. 

The  gloves,  which  he  found  that 
day  in  the  stationery  department  of 
the  trendy  store,  sold  for  $6.95. 

The  product  was  called:  “Gloves 
for  the  Times.” 

Advertising  on  the  wrapper  said,  in 


small  type,  that  the  producer  was 
“Not  Affiliated  With  Any  Publica¬ 
tions.” 

So  he  went  back  to  the  office,  put 
on  the  white  gloves,  and  picked  up  the 
metropolitan  daily. 

As  he  turned  pages  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion,  he  noticed  that  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  were  getting  smudgy. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the 
trendy  white  gloves  became  dirtiest 
on  Page  23. 

He  quickly  looked  at  what  was  on 
that  page. 

.  .  .  And  found  a  large  display  ad 


He  ivas  told  that  ink 
laydown  occurred 
because  the 

advertisements  needed  to 
be  blacker  so  the 
advertisers  would  be 
pleased. 

for  the  trendy  store  which  had  sold 
him  the  trendy  gloves  minutes  ago. 

And  so  it  continued.  As  he  turned 
pages,  the  tips  of  the  gloves  would  soil 
as  he  found  the  well-inked  display 
ads. 

And,  when  he  pressed  back  the 
pages  to  read  news  —  lo  and  behold 
there  was  no  change  in  cleanliness  at 
all. 

The  moral  is  —  No  one  should 
take  lightly  the  problems  that  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  have  with  ruboff. 
It’s  not  funny.  But,  demands  that 
parts  of  the  paper  remain  black  do 
indicate  that  there  is  a  conflict 
between  satisfying  retail  interests  and 
allowing  readers  to  get  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last  with  clean  hands. 

News  World  to  start 
ethnic  daily  in  L.A. 

News  World  Communications, 
Inc.,  the  corporation  financed  by  the 
Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon’s  Unification 
Church,  has  announced  plans  to  start 
a  Spanish-language  weekly  in  Los 
Angeles  on  Oct.  1. 

News  World  Communications, 
which  publishes  the  Washington 
Times,  the  New  York  Tribune  and  a 
Spanish  language  weekly  in  New 
York  City,  plans  to  establish  the  Los 
Angeles  paper  with  a  circulation  of 
30,000. 

The  new  publication  will  be  called 
Noticias  del  MundolLos  Angeles. 
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“We  switched  to 
the  McCain  660 
to  keep  up 
with  our 
growth’.’ 
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Tom  Dickens 
(Circulation  Director) 

VERO  BEACH  PRESS  JOURNAL 

Vero  Beach,  FL 


"In  the  past  six  years  we’ve  grown  in  circulation 
from  a  little  under  13,000  to  almost  20,000. 
This  growth,  compounded  by  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  stuffs  we 
were  handling,  gave  us  one  of  our  most  severe 
growth  problems.  The  stuffing  equipment  we 
were  then  using  just  couldn't  keep  up  and  it 
soon  became  impossible  to  get  the  paper  out 
on  time.  We  knew  we  had  to  upgrade  our 
equipment,  so  we  started  looking  around  at 
what  was  available.  We  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  this  time  the  system  we  purchased 
could  handle  both  our  present  and  future 
growth  needs.  That’s  why  we  settled  on  the 
McCain  660.” 

The  McCain  660  incorporates  any  number 
of  in-line  inserting  stations  so  that  all  stuffs  are 
gathered  in  a  single  pile.  The  gathered  stuffs 
are  then  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  paper  in 
one  smooth,  continuous  operation.  Difference 
in  size  and  thickness  of  stuffs  is,  therefore,  not 
a  problem.  There’s  a  660  system  available  to 
fit  every  stuffing  need.  Write  or  call  for  details. 
McCain  Manufacturing  Corp. 

6200  W.  60th  Street,  Chicago,  IL  60638, 

1  312  586-6200. 
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NEWSPAPER  STUFFER 


Quality  assurance 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

“The  camera  operators  knew  there 
was  some  (dot  gain),  but  they  didn’t 
know  how  bad  it  was,”  Malone  said. 
After  training,  he  added,  “there  was  a 
dramatic  improvement  of  half-tone 
reproduction.” 

At  the  same  time,  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  was  improved  considerably  by 
the  development  —  by  a  pressman 
and  QA  worker  —  of  a  simple  and 
accurate  color  registration  bracket. 

(The  bracket  has  proven  quite  pop¬ 
ular:  about  30  papers  have  purchased 
the  brackets.  USA  Today  alone 
bought  20.) 

Quickly,  too,  the  QA  staff  turned  its 
attention  to  chemical  process. 
Rigorous  standards  were  established 
for  fountain  solution  and  film  process¬ 
ing  conductivities  and  for  platemaker 
exposure  and  processing 
development  times. 

Standards  were  established  for 
press  units  and  their  operators  as 
well. 

“We  try  to  evaluate  while  we’re 
running,”  Malone  said.  “We  ask  each 
crew  to  give  us  what  they  think  is  their 
best  paper,  and  we  evaluate  it  on  a 
rating  sheet  which  is  based  on  one 


developed  by  Goss  and  modified 
somewhat  by  us.” 

Selecting  eight  pages  at  random 
from  each  edition,  a  QA  employee 
rates  black  ink  density,  color  density 
and  registration,  and  the  color  match 
to  proof. 

Scrumming,  linting,  folder  marks 
and  miscellaneous  lithographic 
defects  are  also  noted. 

Evaluations  are  made  in  a  quality 
control  lab  equipped  with  light  tables, 
color  viewing  stations  with  5,000 
degree  Kelvin  lights,  densitometers 
and  some  more  unusual  equipment 
such  as  an  ink  rub-off  gauge 
developed  for  the  Tribune  by  J.M. 
Huber  Co. 

QA  workers  discuss  the  zero-to- 
100  ratings  with  each  crew,  tracking 
problems  and  progress. 

“We’re  trying  to  promote  the 
ratings  as  a  positive  thing,”  Malone 
said.  “We  don’t  use  scores  to  beat  the 
crews  over  the  head.” 

After  some  initial  resistance,  press 
operator  acceptance  of  the  QA  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  very  good,  Malone 
said. 

“We  try,  and  we  can  never  do 
enough,  to  recognize  good  perform¬ 
ance  in  every  department.  Not  in  a 
material  sense,  but  we’ll  post  letters 
from  advertisers,  memos  noting 
excellence  of  quality  —  a  lot  of  per¬ 


Electronically  Engraved 
Anilox  Rolls 

If  you’ve  seen  one  cell,  you’ve  seen  them  all. 

Each  cell  is  a  perfect  duplicate  of  its  neighbors... 
electronically  engraved  on  the  superhard  copper 
surface  of  the  cylinder  with  the  high  precision 
and  uniformity  that  only  a  diamond  cutting  stylus 
can  provide. 

Spiral  marks  and  tonal  variations  are  non-existent. 
So  once  you  put  your  anilox  roll  into  use,  it  will 
transfer  the  exact  volume  of  ink  with  repetitive 
precision. 

For  full  details,  contact  Armotek  Industries,  Inc., 

701  Public  Road,  Palmyra,  N  J  08065.  (609)  877-5400. 

the  image  makers 


sonnel  reinforcement,”  he  said. 

In  the  first  months  of  the  Tribune 
QA  program,  production  was  per- 
iodicaly  disrupted,  Malone  concedes. 

“Yes,  we  do  disrupt  deadlines  in 
the  short-term,  it  does  shut  down 
machines  .  .  .  (but)  in  the  long-run 
net  productivity  has  increased,”  he 
said. 

“We  can  handle  color  later  and 
later  in  the  process,”  Malone  added. 

The  philosophy  of  the  QA 
department,  he  said,  is  “that  we 
would  rather  shut  the  machine  down 
than  send  out  bad  copies.” 

Despite  the  program’s  advances, 
Malone  says,  color  remains  probably 
the  most  recurring  QA  problem. 

At  the  moment,  the  QA  department 
is  helping  the  camera  department 
evaluate  the  paper’s  color  scanner 
and  four-color  separation  process. 

A  tempting  technology  is  the  new 
achromatic  scanner  process  which  re¬ 
moves  more  undercolor,  sharpening 
details  in  shadows  and  providing  a 
longer  range  of  black.  ' 

“You  also  use  a  lot  less  ink  in 
reproduction,”  Malone  noted. 

“A  lot  of  things  we  propose  appear 
to  be  unconventional,”  he  continued, 
“but  when  they  are  tested  out  they 
prove  to  be  good  ideas.” 

One  example  is  the  QA’s 
department  insistence  —  against  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom  of  production 
departments  everywhere  —  that  there 
was  no  need  for  a  dot  at  all  in  some 
white  sections  of  photos,  such  as 
whites  of  eyes.  The  usual  standard  is 
for  at  least  a  5%  dot  in  those  spots. 

“The  result  has  been  much  better 
contrast,”  Malone  said. 

Giving  that  kind  of  advice  is  a  quali¬ 
ty  assurance  department’s  job, 
Malone  says. 

“You  know  the  difference  between 
quality  assurance  and  quality  con¬ 
trol?”  Malone  asked  a  visitor.  “The 
quality  assurance  department  pro¬ 
vides  the  tools  and  recommendations 
and  procedures  that  individual 
departments  use  to  control  quality.” 


Color  maladies 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


Fixtures  such  as  the  nameplate, 
promotions,  index  and  briefing  boxes 
and  headers  should  be  printed  in  stan- 
dardized  colors  for  they  work 
together  to  become  your  corporate 
identity,  a  color  scheme  that  once 
established  can  be  echoed  on  trucks, 
vending  machines  and  letterhead. 

The  news  hole  will  become  much 
more  varied,  although  the  color 
schemes  used  on  graphics  should  also 
be  carefully  considered. 
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If  You  Want  A  Look  At  The  Future  Of 
Image  Processing 


Keep  Your  Eye  On  This. 


1  hat’s  the  symbol  that  tells  you  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  new  technology  is  at  work.  A  break¬ 
through  that’s  bringing  image  processing 
to  an  unprecedented  level  of  sophistica¬ 
tion...  integrated,  interactive  and  in-^^^ 
credibly  fast.  And  it’s  going  to 
change  the  way  you  think 
about  production  sched- 
ules  from  now  on. 

Let  us  demonstrate 

what  we  mean.  ^ 

Consider,  for  a  moment, 
a  technology  that  puts  a^F^ 
complete,  feature-rich,  elec¬ 
tronic  darkroom  at  your  fingertips. 

Tifiino 

TEXT  AND  IMAGE  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 


A  technology  that  can  cut  production  time 
from  several  minutes  per  function  to  just 
split  seconds.  With  a  system  of  man/ma¬ 
chine  dialogue  so  advanced,  it  brings  new 
meaning  to  the  term  "user-friendly.” 

This  is  the  technology  under  de- 
velopment  by  Liber  Systems. 
It’s  taken  an  investment  of  $20 
million  and  over  70  man- 
years  of  R&D.  But  we  consider 
that  a  small  price  to  pay  to 
revolutionize  an  industry. 

Liber  Systems.  Where 
the  future  of  image  process- 
ing  is  developing  today. 

^  W  Liber  Systems 

bOO  Steamboat  Road.  Greenwich.  CT  0b8)0 
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Million  markets 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


standpoint,”  newspapers  “do  not 
compete”  with  other  media. 

“Each  medium  fills  consumer 
needs,”  Coen  said.  “Our  research 
shows  consumers  use  mass  media 
more  than  any  other  product.” 

Coen  said,  however,  that  “prices 
newspapers  ask  for  their  advertising’  ’ 
continues  to  be  “one  of  the  big  prob¬ 
lems  in  selecting  them  for  the  media 
mix.” 

Coen  said  newspapers  are  going 
“to  come  under  tremendous  pressure 
to  change  their  pricing  practices,” 
particularly  in  markets  where  there 
are  a  lot  of  other  types  of  competing 
media. 

Newspapers  have  also  “been  the 
least  responsive  in  supplying  adequ¬ 
ate  information  to  advertisers,”  Coen 
stated.  He  said  newspapers  tend  to 
have  a  “take  us  or  leave  us  attitude” 
in  dealing  with  agencies  and  advertis¬ 
ers. 

Coen  said  1985  should  see  11% 
growth  in  advertising  revenues 
“pretty  much  across  the  board.”  He 
said  there  should  be  ‘‘a  lot  of 
improvement  in  corporate  image 
advertising”  as  companies  continue 
to  recover  from  the  recession. 

John  Maxwell,  a  managing  director 
of  Laidlaw,  Adams  &  Peck  and  a  lead¬ 
ing  tobacco  industry  analyst,  said 
tobacco  would  continue  to  be  “a 
declining  industry  worldwide”  as 
both  health  concerns  and  higher  taxes 
on  tobacco  products  continued  to  cut 
into  demand. 


Maxwell  predicted  the  cigarette  tax 
which  is  scheduled  to  go  down  from 
160  to  80  a  pack  in  October,  1985, 
would  not  be  reduced  as  planned 
because  of  pressures  to  reduce  the 
federal  deficit. 

The  “one  plus”  in  the  picure.  Max¬ 
well  said,  is  the  growth  of  “generic” 
cigarettes. 

However,  one  of  the  reasons  gener¬ 
ics  are  lower  in  price  is  that  they  are 
not  advertised.  Maxwell  saw  tobacco 
companies  trying  to  gain  market  share 
“through  pricing  rather  than  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Maxwell  pointed  out  that  tobacco 
companies  will  continue  to  be  large 
and  profitable  businesses.  The  view 
of  the  advertising  executives  in 
attendance  was  that  cigarettes  would 
continue  to  be  a  major  newspaper 
advertiser  but  not  a  category  that  is  in 
a  growth  trend. 

Mike  Walker,  a  partner  in  the  media 
recruitment  firm  of  Youngs-Walker, 
told  the  seminar  that  they  should  con¬ 
sider  changing  the  way  newspaper  ad 
sales  personnel  are  paid  and  given 
promotions  to  make  them  more 
aggressive  in  competing  with  broad¬ 
cast  sales  people. 

Walker  said  that  broadcast  stations 
tend  to  promote  young  people  faster 
and  give  them  higher  pay.  The  greater 
compensation  is  the  result  of  “higher 
commission  structures,”  he  said. 

Walker  noted  that  broadcasters 
also  have  more  women  on  their  sales 
staffs,  calling  them  “worthy  com¬ 
petitors”  with  “something  to  prove.” 

Walker  said  newspapers  should 
“set  up  screening  processes”  to  aid  in 
hiring  “more  aggressive  people,”  re¬ 
view  their  “reward  systems”  and  find 
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planning 
architecture 
engineering 
construction 

for  the  Newspaper  Publishing  Industry 


MAIN’S  professional  services  are  backed  by  experience 
gained  during  thirty-five  years  of  service  to  the  newspaper 

publishing  industry 


THE  C.T.  AIAIINJ  CORPORATIOX 

Prudential  Center,  Boston.  Massachusetts  02199  •  617-262-3200 


ways  to  promote  young  people  faster. 

In  competing  against  broadcast,  he 
said  newspapers  benefit  from  having 
“superior  resources”  and  the  ability 
to  develop  special  sections  and  other 
products  which  give  “more  choices” 
advertisers. 

He  said  newspaper  sales  people 
generally  have  access  to  better 
research,  but  though  they  are  “more 
trained  in  content,”  they  are  not  as 
well  trained  as  broadcast  sales  people 
“in  how  to  use  it.” 

AP  enters  into 
joint  cabie  venture 

The  Associated  Press  and  Tribune 
Media  Services,  Inc.,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  have  formed  a  joint  venture  to 
produce  a  new  graphics  enhanced 
news  service  for  cable  television  sys¬ 
tems  called  AP  News  Plus. 

AP  News  Plus  will  provide  the  lat¬ 
est  national  and  world  news  head¬ 
lines,  weather  information,  sports 
scores,  schedules,  standing  and  sta¬ 
tistics,  plus  business  news  and  the 
most  active  stock  issues. 

The  24  hour,  seven  day  a  week 
news  and  information  service  will 
incorporate  the  high  resolution 
graphics  standard  known  as  NAPLPS 
(North  American  Presentation  Level 
Protocol  Syntax)  developed  by 
AT&T. 

“This  is  an  exciting  new  beginning. 
The  high  quality  graphics  of  NALPS 
combined  with  a  continuously 
updated  news  product  is  a  substantial 
leap  from  the  standard  text  services 
currently  available,”  commented 
Roy  Steinfort,  AP's  Vice  President 
and  Director  of  Broadcasting. 

Robert  S.  Reed,  President  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  said,  “Our  two 
years  of  experience  in  producing  a 
local  graphics  enhanced  service  for 
Cablevision  of  Central  Florida  (ATC) 
in  Orlando,  Florida  convinced  us  that 
a  national  market  existed  for  this  type 
of  programming.  We  are  very  pleased 
to  join  with  AP  in  this  venture.” 

AP  News  Plus  will  be  produced  in 
Orlando  at  TMS's  electronic  publish¬ 
ing  center  and  uplinked  to  the  AP 
transponder  on  WESTAR  111  (trans¬ 
ponder  1).  From  there  the  signal  will 
be  downlinked  to  the  more  than  1  ,(X)0 
AP  three  meter  SAT’s  where  a  local 
loop  will  be  established  to  the  cable 
system’s  headend. 

“This  is  an  important  step  in  the 
evolution  of  videotex  services  over 
cable,”  commented  Steinfort.  “Now 
cable  operators  have  a  low  cost  means 
of  bringing  the  graphics  capability  of 
videotex  to  the  home  subscriber.” 
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I  Nowthe  late  news 
i  canbe  even  latei; 


A  few  minutes  after  you 
have  the  final  details  of  a  late- 
breaking  story  (or  classified  ad), 

\j)u  can  have  a  printing  plate. 

Ready  to  go  to  press. 

Editors  can  make  last 
minute  changes  on-screen,  literally 
at  the  last  minute.  Recompose 
stories  to  fit  without  going  back 
through  the  front  end  system— or 
down  to  the  composing  room.  Our 
terminal  shows  you  exactly  what 
you’re  going  to  get,  including 
graphics. 

All  set?  Autologic’s  APPS-1 
will  image  your  made-up  page, 
with  graphics,  directly  onto  paper, 
film,  or  printing  plate.  Completely 
paginated  and  typeset,  in  minutes. 

It  will  either  output  to  Autologic’s 
APS-5  G  typesetter,  or  our  new 
laser  imaging  system. 

Autologic’s  APPS-1 
Paginating  and  Photoimaging 
^stem  is  advanced.  But  it’s 
flexible  enough  to  work  with 
your  exisiting  equipment. 

^  Feed  it  area- 

^  composed  text  from  your  front  end.  Or,  let  it  flow  raw  text  into  an  “elec- 
\  tronic  dummy”  on  the  terminal.  Scan  graphics  and  store  them  in  your 
central  data  base,  where  they  are  available  whenever 
you  need  them. 

Let  us  show  you  how  the  APPS-1  can  help  make 
—  you  make  the  news  faster.  Contact  Autologic,  Inc., 

Product  Marketing,  1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd.,  Newbury 
Park,  CA  91320.  (S)5)  498-%ll.  A  subsidiary  of  Volt  Information 

Sciences.  gYAUTOLOGIC# 

Paginating  and  Photoimaging"System  ' 
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Court  cameras 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


ference  did  not  come  as  a  surprise. 

Nevertheless,  the  Radio- 
Television  News  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  news  organizations 
seeking  photographic  access  to  the 
federal  courts,  issued  a  statement 
deploring  the  conference  decision. 

Ed  Godfrey,  president  of  RTNDA 
and  news  director  of  WAVE-TV  in 
Louisville,  said:  “Members  of  the 
conference  have  reached  their  verdict 
on  the  basis  of  imaginary  fears  and  the 
prejudices  of  their  colleagues,  and 
have  ignored  the  hard  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  by  the  28  news  orga¬ 
nizations  who  petitioned  for  an  end  to 
the  ban.  The  verdict  ignores  the  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  cameras  and  mic¬ 
rophones  in  the  courts  of  41  states  and 
substitutes  for  that  hard  evidence  a 
litany  of  ‘what  might  happen  if  and 
the  fact  that  most  members  of  the 
American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers 
and  most  federal  judges  don’t  like  the 
idea. 

“Their  report  could  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  15  years  ago.” 

Graphics  editor 
is  reinstated 

Ray  Wong,  graphics  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  has  been  rein¬ 
stated  following  an  evaluation  of  his 
conduct  in  disclosing  to  a  stockbroker 
an  account  of  a  business  story  before 
publication. 

Wong  had  been  suspended  without 
pay  July  23  for  discussing  a  story 
about  Comdata  Network  Inc.  of 
Nashville  with  Holly  Robinett,  a 
broker  for  J.C.  Bradford  &  Co. 

John  Seigenthaler,  publisher  and 
president  of  the  Tennessean,  said  in  a 
staff  memo  posted  in  the  newsroom: 
“At  the  time  of  his  suspension  I  said 
that  I  believed  that  his  error  was 
serious,  but  was  inadvertent.  A  full 
evaluation  of  alt  the  facts  has  revealed 
nothing  to  change  that.” 

“We’re  happy  back  to  have  him 
back,  he’s  a  good  man,”  said  Wayne 
Whitt,  managing  editor  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

Seigenthaler  said  Wong  had  dis¬ 
closed  information  while  discussing 
Comdata  stock  with  Robinett,  who 
was  managing  his  portfolio.  She  then 
related  that  information  to  other 
clients. 

Seigenthaler  said  there  was  no  sign 
that  Wong  intended  to  benefit  from 
disclosing  the  information. 


These  comic  pages  were  printed  at  World  Color,  Spartan  Printing  Division,  Sparta, 
III.  The  ink  used  for  this  20-minute  test  run's  solvent  was  100%  water-based  and 
supplied  by  General  Printing  Ink  of  Carlstadt,  N.J. 

Glenn  E.  Palmer,  marketing  coordinator  of  the  Sun  Chemical  Corp.  division,  said 
that  this  water-based  ink  was  "printed  directly  off  a  raised  photopolymer 
plate  .  .  .  We  went  out  there  for  a  testing  period.  They  had  to  stop  to  wipe  off  the 
impression  cylinder,"  after  20  minutes,  he  added,  and  "this  gives  you  an  idea  of  what 
flexography  is  capable  of." 


Press  licensing  may  be  revived 


A  conference  of  international  jour¬ 
nalists’  organizations  planned  for  this 
coming  March  in  Mexico  City  could 
revive  the  East-West  controversy 
over  licensing  for  journalists,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  World  Press  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee. 

WPFC  executive  director  Dana 
Bullen  said  the  meeting  on  the  “work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  security  of  jour¬ 
nalists”  is  being  organized  by  the 
“Prague-based”  International  Organ- 
ization  of  Journalists,  the 
International  Federation  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  which  is  based  in  Brussels,  the 
Union  of  African  Journalists,  the 
International  Union  of  the  Catholic 
Press  and  the  Federation  of  Latin 
American  Journalists. 

Bullen  added  that  the  proposed 
Mexico  City  conference  is  being 
planned  with  the  “very  great 
involvement  of  UNESCO.” 

The  U.N.  agency  has  “refused  to 
admit”  its  involvement  with  the  con¬ 
ference,  Bullen  said.  However, 
WPFC  has  compiled  extensive  evi¬ 
dence  detailing  UNESCO’s 
involvement  including  the  providing 
of  funds  for  “prepatory  meetings”  in 
Geneva  and  the  attendance  of 
UNESCO  officials  at  those  meetings, 
Bullen  said. 

The  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion,  which  is  a  U.N.  agency,  and  the 


International  Red  Cross  are  also 
involved  in  planning  for  the  con¬ 
ference,  according  to  Bullen. 

“There’s  a  strong  danger  that  this 
initiative  is  pointing  towards  licensing 
of  journalists,  but  it  doesn’t  say  so  on 
the  surface,”  Bullen  said. 

The  conference’s  agenda,  which 
Bullen  said  was  “proposed”  by  Ham- 
dy  Kandel,  UNESCO’s  director  of 
the  division  of  free  flow  of 
information  and  communication 
policies,  contains  items  which  have 
raised  the  warning  flag  for  journalists 
in  the  past. 

The  proposed  agenda,  Bullen  said, 
includes:  Status,  rights,  responsibilit¬ 
ies  and  ethical  standards  of  jour¬ 
nalists;  protection  and  safety  of  jour¬ 
nalists;  working  conditions  of  foreign 
correspondents;  problems  relating  to 
employment;  and  implications  of  new 
technology. 

Although  the  agenda  “does  not 
mention  licensing,”  Bullen  said  pro¬ 
posals  of  that  type  have  been  put  forth 
by  members  of  the  organizations 
planning  to  attend  the  conference. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association’s  government  affairs 
committee  also  expressed  “alarm” 
over  UNESCO’s  “participation  and 
support  for”  the  Mexico  City  meet¬ 
ing. 
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**With  the  UNIMAN  4/2, 
we  realize  a  substantial 
improTement  in  our 
quality  of  printing.” 

Norman  B.  Tomlinson.  Editor  and  Publisher 
The  Daily  Record 

A  new  UN  I  MAN  4/2  double  width 
offset  press  is  now  "up  and  running” 
at  The  Daily  Record  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey.  One  of  the  first  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country  to  use  process 
color,  The  Daily  Record  requires  high 
print  quality  to  remain  a  leader  in  a 
fiercely  competitive  area.  Publisher 
Norman  Tomlinson  believes  that 
color  is  important  to  the  success  of 
his  paper,  which  has  grown  to  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  60,000  (70,000  Sunday). 
The  UN  I  MAN  4/2  is  already  contribu¬ 


ting  to  that  success.  As  Mr.  Tomlinson 
remarked,  “It  was  most  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  run  acceptable  process 
color  from  day  one.” 

Ink  fountains  and  a  direct  spiral  brush 
dampening  system  enhance  the  color 
capability  of  the  UNIMAN  4/2. 

Production  Manager  Tom  Connolly 
arranged  the  seven  press  units  and 
three  color  decks  so  that  The  Daily 
Record  can  run  process  color  on  the 
outside  pages  and  center  spread. 

UP 

AND 


Most  appreciated  in  the  press  room, 
however,  is  the  unique  stepxiovyn 
access  area  under  the  arch  of  each 
unit  which  provides  five  feet  of  clear¬ 
ance  for  easy  maintenance. 

M.A.N.-Roland,  the  world  s  second 
largest  manufacturer  of  printing 
presses,  makes  the  UN  I  MAN  2/2  sin¬ 
gle  width  and  UN  I  MAN  4/2  double 
width  presses  for  growing  news¬ 
papers  that  demand  high  quality  and 
productivity.  As  Mr.  Tomlinson 
pointed  out,  “The  UNIMAN  was  the 
only  affordable  product  on  the  market 
that  met  our  strict  requirements." 

For  a  demonstration,  or  a  free 
brochure,  write  to  M.A.N.-Roland, 
Newspaper  Press  Division,  333  Cedar 
Avenue,  Middlesex  NJ  08846;  or  call 
us  at  201-469-6600. 


RUINNING 


California  color 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

ment  and  Wing-Lynch  computerized 
film  processors. 

The  Mercury  News  employs  both 
offset  and  letter  presses  for  its  daily 
runs  and  a  single  set  of  color  sepa¬ 
rations  are  used  to  provide  the  plates 
for  both. 

The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles 
places  a  major  emphasis  on  hard  news 
color  graphics  but  also  is  one  of  the 
few  newspapers  in  the  country  with 

ROP  Color  Linage 
1983  vs.  1982 


NEWSPAPER 

1.  Detroit  News 

2.  Dallas  l  imes  Herald 

3. Asbury  Park  Press 

4.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
5. Orange  County  Register 

6. Dallas  News 
7. San  Diego  Union 

8.  Bergen  County  Record 

9.  Detroit  Free  Press 

10.  Denver  Post 

1 1.  Washington  Post 
12. San  Diego  Tribune 

1 3. Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
14. San  Antonio  Light 

15.  Camden  Courier-Post 

16.  Houston  Chronicle 

17. San  Antonio  Express  &  Express  News 

18.  Baltimore  Sunlp.m.  and  Sunday) 

19.  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 

20. Syracuse  Herald  Journal  &  Her.  Amer. 

21.  Los  Ang./San  Fernando  Valley  News 

22.  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  &  Advertiser 

23.  Houston  Post 

24.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

25.  Atlanta  Constitution 

26.  Charlotte  Observer 

27.  Nashville  Tennessean 
28. Shreveport  Times 
29. Honolulu  Advertiser 
30. San  Jose  Mercury  News 

31.  Buffalo  News 

32.  Rochester  Times  Union 

33.  Baltimore  News-American 

34.  Chicago  Tribune 

35. Syracuse  Post-Standard 

36.  Youngstown  Vindicator 

37.  Nashville  Banner 

38.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

39.  Newark  Star  Ledger 
40. San  Antonio  News 

41.  Baltimore  Sun(a.m.) 

42.  Philadelphia  inquirer 

43.  Long  Island  Newsday 

44.  Erie  Times  &  Times-News 

45.  Westchester  Rockland  Reporter  Dispatch 

46.  Los  Angeles  Times 

47.  Chicago  Sun-Times 

48.  L. A.  Herald  Examiner 

49.  Cincinnati  Post 

50.  Charlotte  News 


daily  color  comics. 

Color  art  was  featured  effectively. 
Daily  News  editors  said,  in  a  six-part 
series  on  the  religious  and  spiritual 
beliefs  of  people  in  its  area.  These 
were  in  the  form  of  graphs  on  survey 
results  and  drawings. 

The  paper  also  ran  a  hefty  number 
of  color  shots  in  its  special  Summer 
Olympics  sections,  but  the  color  lead¬ 
er  in  that  two-week  period  was  the 
Register  which  published  187  Olym¬ 
pics  related  and  1 13  non-Olympics  re¬ 
lated  color  photos. 

The  San  Diego  Union,  the  other 
side  of  the  Copley  combination  in  that 


1983  linage 

1982  linage 

5.512,450 

2.821.299 

4,636,032 

4,973,075 

4,608,498 

3,206.898 

4,593,824 

4,937,175 

4,543,589 

4,210,084 

4,529,445 

4,560,470 

4,271,131 

4,299,257 

4,218,791 

2,409,332 

3,978,859 

3,023,077 

3,790,142 

2,802,794 

3,719,451 

3,376,867 

3,563,339 

3, .Ml, 794 

3,552,883 

2,808,682 

3,464,133 

3,937,240 

3,412,272 

3,305,964 

3, .37 1,793 

3,605,507 

3,140,.5.36 

3,790,567 

3.050,398 

2,135.306 

3,039,280 

2,696,571 

3,038,287 

3,177,665 

2,978,292 

2,461.822 

2,969,179 

2,659,050 

2,688,311 

3,096,857 

2,663,945 

2,694,267 

2,637,175 

3,100,828 

2,517,192 

2..500.847 

2,4.39,178 

2,139,139 

2,231,331 

1.977.827 

2,098,434 

1,969,2.33 

1,991,275 

2,044,279 

1,960,685 

2,944,276 

1,947.733 

1,592,712 

1,919.282 

1,583,623 

1,897,460 

N.A. 

1,866.526 

1 .709,739 

1,824,876 

1 ,908,736 

I,8l2.6.‘i5 

1,679.758 

1,709,304 

2,478,791 

1.561.344 

N.A. 

L. 547.7 13 

2.238,741 

1,451,858 

N.A. 

L. 389, 142 

1 .560,923 

1.351.975 

N.A. 

1,335,785 

N.A. 

1 .334,096 

L. 532.071 

1.274.054 

1,643.2.37 

1.2.S2.931 

N.A. 

1.197.063 

N.A. 

1,009.519 

N.A. 

8.39,975 

N.A. 

city,  also  is  very  much  committed  to 
color,  managing  editor  J.D.  Alexan¬ 
der  said. 

“We  use  color  on  page  1  most  days 
and  tint  blocks,”  he  remarked.  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  Olympics  we  ran  an  unusual 
amount  of  color  and  were  delighted 
with  the  response.  We  felt  we  had 
gained  readership.” 

Alexander  feels  color  makes  a 
difference  in  newsrack  sales,  com¬ 
menting,  “It  sells  on  the  street  just  as 
well  as  big  headlines.” 

The  pulling  factor  of  color  in  street 
sales  was  emphasized  by  several  re¬ 
spondents  to  an  informal  E&P  sur- 
-  vey. 

“We  live  in  a  color  world,”  said 
Register  production  director  Mell  Kil¬ 
patrick.  “Once  the  technology  was 
available  to  print  good  color  on  news¬ 
print  we  felt  it  would  add  a  great  deal 
to  our  newspaper  to  be  able  to  illus¬ 
trate  stories  and  ads  with  color  art. 
Newspapers  were,  and  are,  the  only 
graphic  medium  in  black  and  white.” 

San  Bernardino  Sun  editor  Wayne 
Sargent  said  that  when  newspapes 
use  color  frequently  “it  becomes  so 
standard,  readers  simply  expect  it.” 

He  noted  that  the  Gannett-owned 
Sun  is  offering  color  Saturday  and 
Sunday  in  four  or  five  sections.  Cur¬ 
rently,  he  added,  regular  daily  color  is 
impossible  because  USA  Today  pre- 
mpts  it’s  color  equipment  during  the 
week. 

But  by  1986,  Sargent  continued,  the 
Sun  will  have  the  press  capacity  to 
display  color  everyday. 

Another  newspaper  with  plans  to 
increase  its  use  of  color  is  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

“We  had  a  trial  run  with  using  color 
during  the  Olympics  and  it  went  very 
well,”  recalled  associate  editor 
Sheena  Paterson.  “A  decision  was 
made  to  step  up  our  use  of  color.” 

At  present,  the  Herald  published  a 
full-color  Sunday  paper  on  an 
experimental  basis.  According  to 
Paterson,  the  tryout  has  led  to  a  study 
by  the  production  department  on 
what  type  of  presses  will  be  best  for 
broader  color  use. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  has 
been  conservative  in  its  use  of  edito¬ 
rial  color,  will  have  greater  color 
capacity  with  its  new  $96  million  sat¬ 
ellite  printing  plant  in  the  San  Fernan¬ 
do  Valley.  Earlier,  publisher  Tom 
Johnson  said  the  Times  expects  to 
produce  more  color  pages  with  its 
new  presses,  but  observed  that  it  does 
not  intend  to  “become  another  USA 
Today.” 

Oakland  Tribune  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Bob  Maynard  is  also  thinking  in 
terms  of  future  color,  “not  as  an 
extravaganza  but  in  a  tasteful, 
thoughtful  and  zesty  way.” 
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Royal  Zeiiith  4050  Single-Channel  Stanning 


Conventional 

Complexity 


The  revolutionary  design  of 
the  Royal  Zenith  4050  Scanner 
began  with  analysis  of  the  com¬ 
plex  problems  inherent  in  all  con¬ 
ventional  scanners. 

Conventional  three-photomulti¬ 
plier  scanners  inevitably  suffer 
from  variations  in  stability,  due  to 
such  effects  as  heat,  age  and 
humidity.  As  a  result,  grey  balance' 
drifts  constantly,  and  must  be  cor¬ 
rected  repeatedly  by  adjustments 
on  a  grey  scale. 

Just  as  film  varies  batch  to  batch, 
each  channel  of  a  conventional  scan- 


The  Simple  Sohthn 


The  Royal  Zenith  response 
was  as  simple  as  it  was  bril¬ 
liant:  One  photomultiplier  to 
do  the  work  of  three,  and  one 
channel  of  electronics  instead  of 
,four. 

The  main  advantage  of  this 
“single  channel”  concept  is  that 
—  should  a  variation  in  per¬ 
formance  occur  —  it  is  equal 
on  all  channels,  so  that  grey 
balance  literally  never  changes. 
There  are  no  beam  splitters  or 
filters  in  the  RZ  4050.  Instead, 
there  is  a  prism  that  produces 
perfect  color  fidelity  every 
time,  regardless  of  age  and 
with  none  of  the  problems  of 
conventional  filters.  Grey  balance 
is  reached  much  faster,  and 
remains  stable!  Color  drift  is  elimi¬ 
nated,  so  there’s  no  need  to  spend 


SimpTidty 

Most  important,  tfie 
RZ  4050  single  chan- 
nel  system  is  both 
electronically  and 
optically  reliable. 

There  are  75%  fewer 
parts  and  circuits, 
resulting  in  much 
shorter  operator  train- 
ing  time,  fewer  adjust- 
ments  and  less  downtime,  W 
maintenance  and  replace¬ 
ments. 

The  Royal  Zenith  4050.  For  the 
nearest  thing  to  photographic  truth 


You're  going  to  see  and  read  more 
about  the  quality  advantages  of  the 
Royal  Zenith  4050  Scanner.  Through¬ 
out  the  year,  in  this  periodical  and 


ner  drifts  differently,  limiting  the  two 
most  important  qualities  you  seek  in 
a  scanner  —  reliability  and  color 
accuracy. 


time  using  a  grey  scale  when  setting 
up.  Approximately  10  times  more 
light  hits  the  photomultiplier,  to  bring 
out  greater  color  and  detail,  from 


others,  we  will  present  the  individual 
engineering  advancements  designed 
into  the  RZ  4050  for  only  one  pur¬ 
pose  —  your  highest  color  standards. 


The  separations  for  this  ad  were  produced  on  a  RZ  4050. 


Because  of  the  filters  and  beam 
splitters  in  multi-channel  systems, 
only  a  fraction  of  the  light  coming 
from  the  original  can  reach  the  pho¬ 
tomultiplier  —  which  is  why  conven¬ 
tional  scanners  lose  shadow  detail.  In 
addition,  glass  and  gelatin  filters  fade 
and  cause  color  changes,  while  nar¬ 
row  band  dichroic  filters  increase  the 
problems  of  dye  differences. 


even  the  deepest  shadows. 

Unsharpmasking  is  automati¬ 
cally  color  selective,  which 
means  an  end  to  the  unnatural 
"black  line”  effect.  And, 
where  color  cast  removal  on 
conventional  scanners  is,  at 
best,  a  compromise.  RZ 
4050  color  cast  removal  is 
incomparable. 


200  Executive  Drive  West  Orange,  NJ  07052  201-736-5500,  Great  Neck.  NY  516-466-3900 


IN  BRIEF - 


AAF  wants  repeal 
of  Fairness  Doctrine 

The  American  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  has  urged  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  to  repeal  the  Fairness 
Doctrine  as  it  applies  to  product  com¬ 
mercials  and  so-called  “adverto¬ 
rials.” 

Reiterating  earlier  Senate  testi¬ 
mony  this  year  in  which  the  AAF 
stated  that  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
denies  the  public  the  opportunity  to 
hear  or  view  messages  on  important 
public  issues  and  also  forces 
broadcasters  to  act  as  surrogate  cen¬ 
sors,  AAF  President  Howard  Bell 
said  the  FCC  has  the  duty  and  discre¬ 
tionary  power  to  amend  or  repeal  its 
own  rules  when  it  becomes  apparent 
that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the 
law. 

Citing  a  recent  Supreme  Court 
opinion,  the  FCC  v.  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  California,  the 
AAF  president  said  that  the 
“Supreme  Court  clearly  announced 
that  either  the  absence  of  scarcity  or 
the  presence  of  chilling  effect  suf¬ 
ficient  to  reduce  rather  than  enhance 
speech,  would  render  the  doctrine 
unconstitutional. 

He  went  on  the  suggest  that, 
“both  the  prerequisites  for  finding  of 
unconstitutionality  are  met  or  satis¬ 
fied  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Commission  to  amend  or  repeal  the 
rules  and  procedures  which  effectu¬ 
ate  this  now  unlawful  interference 
with  speech.” 

The  AAF  argued  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  rule  that 
a  broadcast  licensee  must  provide 
free  time  for  the  presentation  of 
opposing  views  if  a  paid  sponsor  can¬ 
not  be  found,  have  effectively  dried 
up  paid  editorial  advertising  as  a 
source  of  views  and  information. 

Task  force  seeks 
Mass,  shield  law 

A  Massachusetts  gubernatorial 
task  force  —  more  formally  known  as 
the  Governor’s  Press  Shield  Law 
Task  Force  —  has  asked  that  state’s 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  establish 
rules  protecting  the  confidentiality  of 
reporters  sources. 

Harvard  Law  School  Professor 
Laurence  H.  Tribe,  who  chairs  the 
task  force,  said  the  eight-page 
recommendation  to  the  state’s  high¬ 
est  court  stops  short  of  urging  passage 
of  “shield”  legislation  since  the 
courts  would  have  to  ultimately 


determine  the  issue. 

The  task  force  says  that  reporters’ 
confidential  information  should  be 
protected  except  in  those  circum¬ 
stances  where  the  information  is 
necessary  to  a  proceeding  and  “less 
oppressive”  means  of  getting  it  have 
been  exhausted. 

Tribe  added,  “Compelled  dis¬ 
closure  of  confidential  news  sources 
or  compelled  release  of  outtakes  or 
other  unpublished  information 
seriously  threatens  to  inhibit  the  free 
flow  of  information  to  the  public.” 

Furniture  promo 
dates  are  set 

The  second  annual  National  Furni¬ 
ture  Sale  and  Sweepstakes  has  been 
set  for  October  12-22. 

Newspaper  enthusiasm  for  the 
event  has  been  spurred  by  the  $150 
million  worth  of  print  media  advertis¬ 
ing  generated  by  last  year’s  initial 
event  resulting  in  retail  sales  of  $1.2 
billion. 

This  year,  the  nation’s  furniture 
dealers  are  targeting  for  $2  billion 
sales  with  correspondingly  increased 
budgets. 

The  National  Home  Furnishings 
Association  predicts  800  newspapers, 
in  comparison  to  last  year’s  500,  will 
run  special  editorial  sections. 

Already  gearing  up  for  the  event, 
among  others,  are  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
and  Washington  Post. 

E.W.  Scripps  offers 
broadcast  shares 

The  E.W.  Scripps  Company  earlier 
this  month,  made  a  cash  tender  offer 
for  up  to  350,000  shares  of  common 
stock  of  Scripps-Howard  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  at  a  net  price  of  $32  per 
share. 

The  E.W.  Scripps  Company  cur¬ 
rently  owns  approximately  71%  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  common  stock 
of  Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting 
Company. 

The  E.W.  Scripps  Company  pub¬ 
lishes  15  daily  and  23  weekly  news¬ 
papers  and  is  involved  in  diversified 
publishing  and  CATV  activities. 

Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting 
Company,  a  public  company  whose 
common  stock  is  traded  over-the- 
counter,  operates  six  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  seven  radio  stations.  It  also 
owns  and  operates,  or  is  an  investor 
in,  various  CATV  systems. 


Dow  Jones  expects 
drop  in  earnings 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  announced  that  it 
expects  its  third  quarter  earnings  to  be 
down  10%  compared  to  the  same  per¬ 
iod  last  year. 

The  company  said  its  revenues, 
however,  should  increase  8%  for  the 
period. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1983,  Dow 
Jones  earned  $28.4  million  on  re¬ 
venues  of  $216.9  million. 

Dow  Jones  said  it  expects  to  have 
strong  fourth  quarter  and  record  earn¬ 
ings  for  all  of  1984. 

Dow  Jones  said  the  decline  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  this  year’s  third 
quarter  is  being  compared  to  a  quarter 
that  saw  exceptionally  strong  gains  in 
advertising  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  In  last  year’s  third  quarter  the 
Journal’s  ad  revenues  were  up  25.5% 
while  its  operating  income  was  up 
48.4%. 

“The  Journal  in  1983’s  third  quarter 
got  advertising  way  above  trend  line 
in  the  normaly  slow  months  of  July 
and  August,”  said  spokesman  Lawr¬ 
ence  Armour.  “This  year  we’re  at 
trend  line  or  even  a  little  sluggish  for 
July  and  August.” 

Ad  linage  for  the  summer  was  flat 
and  slightly  down  on  a  per  issue  basis, 
he  said. 

Circulation  for  the  Journal  is  also 
“down  a  little  bit,”  reflecting  the 
yearly  subscription  price  increase  to 
$101,  Armour  said.  He  explained  that 
going  over  $100  for  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  represented  a  “psychological 
barrier”  for  some  people. 

However,  the  Journal’s  circulation 
department  is  projecting  daily  sales  at 
year-end  to  be  2. 1  million,  just  slightly 
below  the  2.2  million  circulation 
reached  last  winter. 

Dow  Jones  has  also  put  in  place  a 
hiring  freeze  and  is  taking  a  closer 
look  at  its  expenses.  One  of  the 
changes  is  executives  are  being  re¬ 
quired  to  travel  by  business  class 
when  they  fly  instead  of  first  class. 

Armour  said  the  hiring  freeze  is  not 
“a  panic  level”  move.  He  said  Dow 
Jones  did  a  lot  of  hiring  last  year, 
including  a  net  increase  of  100  edito¬ 
rial  people  at  the  Journal,  and  needs  to 
“absorb  and  consolidate”  the  new 
staff. 

The  announcement  of  the  expected 
earnings  decline  dropped  Dow  Jones’ 
stock  several  points.  Armour 
described  the  plummet  as  an  “over 
reaction,”  especially  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  company  forecasted  a 
strong  year  overall. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be  at  the  Inland  Press 
Association  meeting,  a  valuable  regional  newspaper 
event,  October  20-24  at  the  Westin  Hotel  in  Chicago. 


Our  October  20  pre-convention  issue  will  feature  an 
interview  with  incoming  Inland  president,  Ruth  S. 
Holmberg,  vice  president  and  publisher  of  The 
Chattanooga  Times.  In  addition,  we'll  focus  editorial 
emphasis  on  the  newspapers  in  the  Inland  group  and 
offer  all  advertisers  opportune  selling  time  with  extra 
bonus  conference  distribution. 

Go  with  E&P  on  October  20,  and  reach  an  influential 
segment  of  newspaper  importance! 

Closing  date  for  space  and  copy  is  October  1 1 . 

Call  your  nearest  E&P  sales  representative  today. 


Editor  &  Publisher  •  11  West  19  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  (212)  675-4380 


IN  BRIEF 


Reuters  man  says  he 
escaped  his  captors 

Jonathan  Wright,  a  Beirut  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Reuters  who  was  kid¬ 
napped  by  Lebanese  gunmen  on  Aug. 
29,  said  he  won  his  freedom  by 
escaping  from  his  captors. 

Wright,  a  30  year-old  Briton,  was 
abducted  when  he  left  for  an  assign¬ 
ment  in  the  Bekaa  Valley  and  was 
held  prisoner  in  a  darkened  kitchen. 

He  was  later  moved  to  a  cell  in  the 
town  of  Bhamdun,  about  13  miles  east 
of  Beirut. 

Wright  said  he  escaped  by  taking 
his  metal  bed  apart  so  he  could  climb 
up  to  a  ventilation  hole  near  the  10- 
foot  high  ceiling.  Using  a  spoon  and 
broom  handle,  Wright  said  he  pried 
r'T a  plank  nailed  across  the  opening. 

After  crawling  through  the  hole, 
Wright  said  “1  tore  my  way  through  a 
tangle  of  vines”  before  lowering  him¬ 
self  about  15  feet  to  the  ground  with  a 
“classic  escaper’s  rope”  of  a  sheet, 
bath  towel  and  pajama  bottoms  tied 
together. 

Wright  took  refuge  with  members 
of  a  Druse  militia  who  returned  him  to 
his  Beirut  officer  on  Sept.  22.  He  then 
flew  on  to  London. 

Reuters  records 
higher  profits 

Reuters  announced  its  after  tax  pro¬ 
fits  for  the  first  half  of  1984  increased 
17%  to  $23.7  million,  compared  to 
$20.3  million  earned  in  the  same  per¬ 
iod  of  1983. 

Revenues  in  the  half  increased  by 
23%  to  $191.6  million,  up  from  $156.8 
million. 

Managing  director  Glen  Renfrew 
said  first  half  profit  growth  was  “res¬ 
trained  by  costs  incurred  ahead  of 
revenue  fora  number  of  new  products 
and  particularly  by  continued 
investment  in  North  America.” 

Reuters  has  opened  eight  new 
bureaus  so  far  in  1984,  for  a  total  of  98 
in  cities  around  the  world. 

PR  Newswire 
opens  new  bureaus 

PR  Newswire,  the  national  press 
relations  wire  servie,  announced  the 
opening  of  a  San  Francisco  bureau 
and  expanded  service  in  Northern 
California. 

The  new  bureau  is  the  seventh  in 


PR  Newswire’s  coast-to-coast  sys¬ 
tem,  joining  offices  in  Los  Angeles, 
Boston,  Miami,  Philadelphia,  Pitt¬ 
sburgh  and  New  York,  the  company’s 
headquarters. 

The  San  Francisco  office  is  located 
at  333  Market  Street,  Suite  925,  in  the 
city’s  financial  district.  Regional 
manager  for  the  new  operation  is 
David  Einstein,  former  reporter  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  former  news  editor  for 
KRON-tv  in  San  Francisco. 

In  opening  its  San  Francisco 
bureau,  PR  Newswire  has  added 
more  than  two  dozen  media  to  a  newly 
created  Bay  Area  News-Line.  Media 
on  the  circuit  include  the  four  major 
Bay  Area  tv  stations,  all-news  and 
news-talk  radio  stations,  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  magazines  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions  and  virtually  every  major  daily 
newspaper. 

PR  Newswire  is  offering  service  to 
more  than  40  media  in  the  Bay  Area 
for  $30  per  release.  Expanded  North¬ 
ern  California  coverage  is  $35,  and  the 
entire  state  of  California,  including 
saturation  coverage  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  is  available  for  $40. 

U.S.  journalist 
jailed  in  Colombia 

An  American  journalist 
investigating  drug  trafficking  in  Col¬ 
ombia  for  Time  magazine  was  recent¬ 
ly  charged  with  possession  of  mari¬ 
juana. 

Thomas  Quinn,  a  41 -year-old  na¬ 
tive  of  Brawley,  Calif.,  denied  the 
charge  in  a  jailhouse  interview  with 
the  New  York  Times,  and  accused 
Colombian  authorities  of  setting  him 
up. 

Quinn  has  been  held  in  a  Bogota  jail 
since  his  arrest  July  12,  moments  after 
making  arrangements  to  interview  a 
known  narcotics  trafficker. 

Initially,  editors  at  Time  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  arrest,  but  confident 
that  he  would  soon  be  released. 

“He’s  a  very  straightforward, 
upright  fellow,  a  very  responsible 
guy.  There  must  be  some  kind  of  mix- 
up,”  Time  deputy  chief  of  correspon¬ 
dents  B.  William  Mader  told  E&P 
after  Quinn’s  arrest. 

However,  concern  has  grown  as  the 
weeks  have  passed.  Nigel  Parsons,  a 
local  correspondent  for  the  BBC  who 
was  arrested  along  with  Quinn,  was 
also  jailed  but  freed  Aug.  3.  He  has 
left  the  country. 

A  Time  spokesman  said  the 
magazine  has  appealed  to  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  U.S. 


embassy  in  Bogata.  The  spokseman 
added  that  Quinn  is  apparently  being 
held  under  good  prison  conditions. 

W.Va.  daily  sells 
Olympics  editions 

The  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail 
sold  1 ,200  extra  copies  of  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  Aug.  9  when  Olympic  gold  medal¬ 
ist  Mary  Lou  Retton  came  to  town  for 
a  parade. 

The  newspaper  ran  a  full  page 
Associated  Press  color  shot  of  Retton 
on  a  section  front  and  pushed  the 
press  start  up  one  hour  to  9:30  a.m. 

Charleston  Newspapers  circulation 
director  Mac  Bibbee  called  in  1 6  carri¬ 
ers  to  sell  the  paper  along  the  parade 
route. 

Bibbee  initially  ordered  1 ,000  extra 
copies  —  700  for  the  carriers  and  300 
for  downtown  boxes. 

The  gymnast’s  plane  from  Los 
Angeles  to  her  home  state  was  behind 
schedule,  which  delayed  the  10  a.m. 
start  of  the  parade  and  helped  the 
newspaper  carriers. 

“They  were  going  like  hotcakes,” 
said  Bibbee,  who  took  a  stroll  along 
the  parade  route  and  ordered  500  cop¬ 
ies. 

The  carriers  held  up  the  poster-like 
section  front  instead  of  the  front  page. 
The  color  picture  also  was  displayed 
in  the  vending  boxes. 

“Some  folks  went  to  the  vending 
machines,  took  only  that  section  and 
left  the  rest  of  the  paper,”  Bibbee 
said. 

UPl  owners  to 
sell  tv  station 

Douglas  Ruhe  and  William  Geis- 
sler.  United  Press  International’s 
principal  owners,  are  putting  their 
UHF  station  in  Chicago,  WBFN, 
Channel  66,  on  the  market. 

The  two  are  reported  to  be  seeking 
$40  million  for  the  tv  station  and  will 
use  their  share  of  the  proceeds  to  “put 
money  directly  in  UPI  ventures  that 
are  aimed  at  developing  specialized 
information  businesses  for  new  mar¬ 
kets,”  said  spokesman  Dave  Wicken- 
den.  “It  is  also  possible  some  of  the 
proceeds  will  go  into  the  DBS  ven¬ 
ture.” 

Ruhe  and  Geissler  recently 
announced  they  have  reached  a  pre¬ 
liminary  agreement  with  Comsat  and 
Prudential  to  develop  a  nationwide  di¬ 
rect  broadcast  satellite  network. 
The  two  men  reportedly  will  invest 
$25  million  in  the  DBS  venture. 
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COMPANY 


Production  problems? 

Austin  finds  cost-effective  solutions. 


Are  you  facing  any--or  all--of  these  newspaper  production 
problems?  Not  enough  press  capacity.  Ever-increasing  insert 
demands.  Inefficient  newsprint  handling.  Overcrowded  mail 
room. 

If  you  are,  you  need  a  problem  solver.  Like  The  Austin 
Company.  We  have  solved  newspaper  plant  problems  for  more 
than  50  publishers  in  just  the  last  decade.  We  use  two  special 
Austin  skills:  our  ability  to  illustrate  conceptually  a  practical 
solution  to  a  problem,  and  the  ability  to  translate  that  solution 
into  a  realistic  "order  of  magnitude"  cost  estimate.  Before  you 
make  a  major  commitment  of  funds. 

Austin’s  approach  has  worked  equally  well  for  suburban 
weeklies  and  major  metropolitan  dailies.  We  have  analyzed  the 
problems,  then  undertaken  the  design,  engineering  and 
construction  of  the  facilities  that  provide  the  solutions.  We  call 
this  single-responsibility  service  The  Austin  Method. 

It  can  work  for  your  newspaper.  To  learn  how,  contact  one  of 
Austin’s  offices,  in  major  cities  across  the  country,  or  write  to 
The  Austin  Company,  3650  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland,  Chio 
44121.  Cr,  call  our  marketing  department  at  (216)  382-6600. 
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Thomson’s  profits 
up  sharply  in  half 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  of  Tor¬ 
onto,  publisher  of  more  than  140  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  reported  six 
months  net  income  of  $70.3  million  of 
$1.42  a  share  on  revenue  of  $391.38 
million.  That’s  up  fro.Ti  $56,794, 161  or 
$1,15  a  share  on  revenue  of  $336.9 
million  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Profits  in  the  second  quarter  grew 
to  $39.93  million  or  61  cents  a  share 
versus  profit  of  $32.04  million  or  48 
cents  a  share  in  the  same  period  of 
1983.  Second-quarter  revenue  grew 
to  $208  million  from  $177.88  million  in 
1983. 

Ken  Thomson,  company  chairman 
and  president,  said  the  latest  results 
mean  the  company  is  back  in  the  same 
lane  of  growth  it  was  in  before  the 
recession  when  advertising  linage  at 
all  Canadian  newspapers  plummeted. 

He  added  that  Canadian  newspap¬ 
ers,  which  haven’t  been  contributing 
to  profit  growth  as  much  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  papers  in  the  past  couple  of 
years,  now  are  holding  their  own. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
Thomson’s  largest  paper,  lost  money 
in  1982,  but  Thomson  said  it  now  is 
doing  well. 

Houston  Chronicle 
improves  thrift  plan 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has 
changed  its  employee  thrift  plan  to 
make  the  program  more  attractive  to 
staffers. 

“The  Chronicle  is  providing  a  way 
to  encourage  and  assist  employees  in 
saving  for  their  future,’’  said  Bob 
Carlquist,  personnel  director. 

The  changes  include  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  employee  con- 
ributions  that  will  be  matched  by  the 
company,  a  speeded  up  vesting  sche¬ 
dule  and  the  addition  of  a  salary 
deferral  option. 

The  company  will  now  contribute 
500  on  each  dollar  contributed  by  an 
employee,  up  to  6%  of  his  or  her  base 
salary. 

Previously,  the  company  matched 
contributions  up  to  3%. 

The  plan  leaves  unchanged  at  10% 
the  amount  of  his  or  her  base  pay  an 
employee  may  contribute  to  the  plan. 

Employees  will  now  become  fully 
vested  in  the  thrift  plan  after  five 
years,  rather  than  10  years. 

The  vesting  provisions  only  apply 
to  Chronicle  contributions. 
Employee  contributions  are 


immediately  fully  vested. 

The  Chronicle  also  introduced  a 
salary  deferral  option  which  allows 
employees  to  contribute  to  the  thrift 
plan  on  a  pre-tax  rather  than  an  after 
tax  basis,  thus  lowering  their  present 
taxable  income. 

Employees  choosing  this  option  do 
not  pay  taxes  on  their  contributions 
and  earnings  until  the  money  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  thrift  plan  is  available  to  all 
full-time,  salaried  employees  who 
have  been  at  the  newspaper  for  year 
prior  to  the  two  entry  dates  of  January 
1  and  July  1 . 

Classified  promos 
receive  awards 

In  recognition  of  outstanding  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  for  classified 
advertising  sections.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  lauded  the  following  news- 
papers  with  1984  ANCAM  Con¬ 
ference  Exhibit  Awards. 

In  Class  A  with  circulations  under 
40,000:  1st  Place,  Gold  Award, 
Woodland  (Calif.)  Daily  Democrat, 
Vip  Bors  CAM;  2nd  Place,  Red 
Award,  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World, 
Gary  Montague  CAM;  3rd  Place, 
Blue  Award,  Wisconsin  Rapids 
(Wis.)  Daily  Tribune,  Eric  Bauer 
CAM. 

In  Class  B  with  circulations  40,000 
to  99,999:  1st  Place,  Gold  Award, 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee,  Debra  Sing¬ 
leterry  CAM;  2nd  Place,  Red  Award, 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  A.  Richard 
Allen  CAM;  3rd  Place,  Blue  Award, 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  David  John¬ 
son  CAM. 

In  Class  C  with  circulations  100,000 
to  249,999:  1st  Place,  Gold  Award, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  &  Post, 
Vicki  Jonas  CAM;  2nd  Place,  Red 
Award,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman 
Review,  Carl  Jones  CAM;  3rd  Place, 
Blue  Award,  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 
Enterprise,  Earl  Capper  CAM. 

Class  D  with  circulations  250,000 
and  up:  1st  Place,  Gold  Award,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
Robert  Schwartz  CAM;  2nd  Place, 
Red  Award,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer,  Bill  Ferenci  CAM;  3rd  Place, 
Blue  Award,  Toronto  (Ontario)  Star, 
Frank  Bouijot  CAM. 

4A’s  revises  code 
for  political  ads 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  revised  its 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Political  Cam¬ 
paigns  to  condemn  the  use  of  political 


advertising  which  prejudicially 
exploits  the  gender  of  any  candidate. 

Chairman  of  the  association  and  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Com¬ 
munications,  John  E.  O’Toole,  made 
the  announcement  on  the  eve  of  the 
vote  by  the  Democratic  Convention 
confirming  the  nomination  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  first  woman  vice-presidential 
candidate,  Geraldine  Ferraro. 

Previously,  AAAA’s  Code  of 
Ethics  condemned  the  use  of  materi¬ 
als  exploiting  race,  creed  or  national 
origin  of  any  candidate. 

The  code,  first  adopted  in  February 
1968,  was  endorsed  this  past 
December  by  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  national  committees 
and  the  League  of  Women  voters. 

The  newly  revised  code  reads, 
“The  advertising  agency  should  not 
prepare  any  material  which  unfairly 
or  prejudicially  exploits  the  race, 
creed,  national  origin  or  gender  of  any 
candidate.’’ 


Signs  can  tie-in 
to  newspaper  ads 

Emblem  Graphics  Systems  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City  has  devised  a  computer¬ 
generated  system  of  producing  mer¬ 
chandise  signs  which  should  allow 
easier  tie-ins  of  in-store  promotions 
with  newspapers  ads,  according  to 
Jerry  Haney,  Emblem’s  president. 

Haney  said  the  electronic  printing 
system  will  “assure  accuracy’’  and 
improve  the  “timeliness”  of  signs 
used  for  in-store  promotions. 

Haney  said  the  computer  database 
used  by  the  system  is  tied  into 
advertising  information  compiled  by 
the  store  for  its  newspaper  ads.  He 
explained  that  the  tie-in  makes  it  more 
likely  that  prices  advertised  in-store 
will  match  what  is  stated  in  the  ads. 

“We  think  this  system  offers 
opportunities  for  more  cooperation 
between  newspapers  and  retailers  by 
making  a  better  marriage  between  in¬ 
store  promotions  and  the  ads,”  he 
said. 

Haney  added  that  the  computer 
system  also  makes  it  possible  for  a 
retailer  to  use  the  same  graphics  in  his 
in-store  signs  that  are  used  in  his  ads, 
thus  reinforcing  shopper  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  product. 

Haney  said  that  with  a  Xerox  150 
digitizer,  a  store  could  “lay  down 
their  whole  newspaper  ad  as  an  in¬ 
store  sign.  That’s  got  to  be  a  selling 
opportunity  for  newspapers.” 

Haney  said  electronic  signing  is 
catching  on  fastest  in  the  Midwest  and 
spreading  to  both  coasts. 
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Trenton  feud 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


about  the  efficacy  of  the  audit  bureau. 

In  addition  to  Trenton,  he  noted 
that  there  have  been  other  cases  of 
“big  markdowns”  of  circulation  in 
several  cities  including  “Sacramento, 
Houston  and  Dallas.” 

“We  are  systematically  deceiving 
advertisers,”  he  stated.  “How  is  it 
that  ABC  gets  it  very  seriously 
wrong?  Why  do  they  seem  so  unable 
to  publish  the  truth?” 

Ingersoll  said  that  during 
depositions  for  his  lawsuit,  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  that  although  ABC  issues  a 
detailed  booklet  on  its  rules,  it  “has 
no  written  audit  procedure”  compar¬ 
able  to  General  Accepted  Accounting 
Principles  used  by  financial  accouting 
firms. 

“ABC  does  not  see  itself  as  an 
auditing  agency.  They’re  in  business 
to  promote  newspapers,”  he  said. 

Ingersoll  proposed  reforming  ABC 
by  having  one  of  the  “Big  Eight” 
accounting  firms  aid  the  bureau  in 
devising  universal  auditing  standards. 

David  Kiel,  president  of  ABC, 
labeled  as  “totally  incorrect” 
Ingersoll’s  charges  about  a  lack  of 
auditing  standards.  “1  really  don’t 
understand  the  basis  of  his  com¬ 
ments.” 


“We  are  systematically 
deceiving  advertisers,”  he 
stated. 


N.Y.  News-sponsored  program  a  success 


Summer  Jobs  ’84,  a  program  to  find 
employment  for  low-income  youths 
that  was  headed  this  year  by  the  New 
York  News  found  employment  for  a 
record  number  of  people  last  summer. 

The  total  of  26,592  jobs  filled 
exceeded  the  goal  of  25,000  and  sur¬ 
passed  by  33%  the  1983  total  of  19,798 
jobs. 

The  jobs  program  is  sponsored  by 


the  New  York  City  Partnership,  a 
business  and  civic  organization 
founded  in  1979  by  David  Rockerfel- 
ler.  The  jobs  program  was  begun  in 
1981. 

The  Daily  News  was  the  corporate 
leader  of  the  program  and  the  news¬ 
paper  ran  Summer  Jobs  ’84  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  partnership. 

Next  year’s  corporate  leader  will  be 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance. 


'^Software  without  people  is 
a  script  without  actors. 

Here  are  a  few  of  our  people. 


Dann  Kroeger,  Pres. 
Creative  Data  Systems 


Kiel  said  that  ABC’s  auditing  pro-  ^ 
cedures  are  “a  subject  you  simply 
can’t  discuss  over  the  telephone,” 
and  said  that  “overall”  ABC  has  “no  c 
comment”  on  the  Trenton  situation  b 
beyond  what’s  stated  in  the  released 
reports.  1 1 

Moore  disagreed  with  Ingersoll’s 
assessment  of  ABC.  “Competitive 
papers  are  often  upset  about  .^BC  re-  ^ 
suits.  We  have  some  quibbles  about 
this  audit,  but  we  do  feel  that  ABC’s 
figures  have  been  accurate  histor¬ 
ically.” 

Moore  also  wondered  if  turning  to  a 
Big  Eight  accounting  firm  for  help 
would  really  solve  anything. 

“Look  at  all  the  Big  Eight  concerns 
in  lawsuits  over  bank  failures.  Other 
auditing  firms  are  under  increasing 
pressure  to  update  their  practices.” 

Moore  said  improvement  of  ABC 
would  be  “an  evolving  thing.”  He 
said  ABC  plans  to  “use  (computer) 
automation  more”  in  its  auditing  and 
that  should  bring  about  more 
accuracy. 
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numerous  turn-key  installations  we'd  like  to 
tell  you  about." 
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SPJ,SDX  forms 
ethics  council 

A  News  Ethics  Council  to  act  as  an 
alternative  to  a  libel  suit  has  been 
formed  by  the  Southern  Arizona 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Steve  Meissner,  politics  reporter 
for  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  council  proposal,  said. 

“If  we  (the  media)  print  something, 
it’s  supposed  to  be  true.  If  it’s  not,  this 
gives  people  an  opportunity  to  clear 
the  record.’’ 

People  who  file  complaints  with  the 
council  must  sign  agreements 
beforehand  waiving  their  right  to  take 
legal  action. 

The  council  which  will  review  grie¬ 
vances  from  the  public  against  the 
media,  was  formed  contingent  upon 
the  obtaining  of  $5,000  in  community 
pledges. 

After  several  months  of  studying 
the  idea,  the  group  approved  a  set  of 
bylaws  and  made  plans  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  14  persons  —  seven  members 
of  the  working  press  and  seven  memb¬ 
ers  of  the  general  public  —  to  serve  on 
the  panel. 

The  council  will  not  attempt  to  cen¬ 
sure  or  discipline  members  of  the 
media  who  are  judged  to  be  at  fault, 
but  will  issue  prees  releases  detailing 
its  findings  after  a  hearing  is  con¬ 
ducted. 

Each  complaint  will  be  reviewed  by 
a  three-member  screening  com¬ 
mittee.  If  the  committee  decides 
against  passing  a  matter  on  the  full 
council,  the  waiver  ceases  to  be  bind¬ 
ing. 

Should  the  committee  recommend 
that  the  council  consider  a  complaint, 
it  will  first  go  to  third-party  arbitration 
in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the  dispute. 
Only  if  that  is  unsuccessful  will  the 
full  council  conduct  a  hearing. 

The  plan  —  which  was  compiled 
from  elements  of  the  recently  dis¬ 
solved  National  News  Council,  the 
Minnesota  News  Council  and  local 
input  —  has  not  met  with  total  agree¬ 
ment  among  media  outlets  around 
Southern  Arizona,  Meissner  said. 

Some  individuals  have  complained 
that  the  council’s  actions  would  tend 
toward  eventual  “licensing  of  jour¬ 
nalists,’’  while  others  have  contended 
that  the  proper  place  to  rule  on  such 
complaints  is  in  court.  Also  raised 
was  the  concern  that  members  of  the 
public  who  serve  on  the  council  are 
not  knowledgeable  enough  to  pass 


judgment  on  experienced  media  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

Responding  to  such  criticisms, 
Meissner  said,  the  council’s  function 
will  be  little  different  from  the  peer 
review  typically  carried  out  by  the 
State  Bar  of  Arizona  and  the  Arizona 
Medical  Association. 

Meissner  also  noted  that  by 
including  non-media  professionals 
among  its  14  members,  the  council 
clearly  will  not  be  an  organization  that 
automatically  sides  with  fellow  jour¬ 
nalists. 

He  added  that  the  council  plan  will 
be  met  with  “some  skepticism,’’  but 
he  feels  it  can  work  and  that  this  is 
what  the  general  public  wants. 

Lisa  Schnebly,  reporter  for  a  Tuc¬ 
son  television  channel,  observed  that 
what  “we’re  coming  up  against  in  the 
resistance  is  the  same  type  of  elitism 
that  the  public  accuses  us  of.’’  She 
said  the  idea  of  being  above  reproach 
doesn’t  appeal  to  her. 

Members  of  SPJ  agreed  that  $5,000 
is  necessary  to  cover  such  start-up 
expenses  as  libel  insurance,  station¬ 
ary,  and  post  office  box  rental.  Before 
getting  under  way,  the  group  intends 
to  solicit  foundations,  businesses, 
interested  public  groups  and  news 
media  to  come  up  with  the  $5,000. 

Ballots,  meanwhile,  will  be  sent  to 
society  members,  asking  them  to  vote 
for  people  to  serve  on  the  council. 
Four  media  members  and  four  general 
public  members  will  be  elected  to 
two-year,  as  a  starter.  The  rest  would 
be  elected  to  one-year  terms. 
Thereafter,  all  members  will  be 
elected  to  two-years  terms. 

Council  success  could  result  in 
establishment  of  ethics  review  panels 
by  SPJ  chapters  in  Phoenix  and  Flag¬ 
staff. 

“But  we’re  going  to  be  the  test 
case,  the  guinea  pigs,’’  Meissner  said. 
“It’s  going  to  be  an  uphill  fight  and  it’s 
up  to  us  the  council  to  make  it  work.’’ 

Hartford  daily 
runs  day  camp 

Camp  Courant,  the  Hartford 
Courant’s  free  day  camp  for  Hartford 
children,  has  completed  its  90th 
season. 

The  camp,  which  is  located  on  34 
acres  of  land  rented  from  the  City  of 
Hartford  at  Batterson  Park  in  Farm¬ 
ington,  Ct.,  served  about  350  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  12  this 
summer. 

The  camp  facilities  include  an 
Olympic  sized  swimming  pool,  a 
baseball  field,  gym  equipment,  a  bas¬ 


ketball  court,  and  picnic  grounds. 
Entertainment  was  provided  by  danc¬ 
ing  groups,  magicians  and  representa¬ 
tives  from  nature  centers.  Lunch  and 
a  snack  were  given  to  the  children. 

Camp  Courant  had  an  operating 
budget  of  $165,000  for  the  1984  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  funded  by  donations  from 
the  newspaper,  individuals  and  busi¬ 
ness.  The  camp  was  directed  by 
Courant  personnel  director  Rick 
Flath. 

Ala.  dailies  form 
advisory  boards 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  has 
formed  three  on-going  advisory 
boards  to  serve  as  liasons  between  the 
newspaper  and  Birmingham  area 
communities. 

Each  Advisory  Board  represents  a 
different  geographic  area,  and  each 
consists  of  fifteen  members  from 
diverse  walks  of  life. 

The  purpose  of  the  advisory  boards 
is  to  improve  communications 
between  the  News  and  its  readers  and 
to  help  the  News  better  respond  to 
readers’  needs. 

Once  a  quarter,  each  advisory 
board  meets  with  editors  and  other 
representatives  of  the  News  to  dis¬ 
cuss  praises  and  criticisms  of  the 
News  Advisory  board.  Members  are 
encouraged  to  discuss  not  only  their 
own  ideas,  but  those  of  their 
neighbors  and  co-workers  as  well. 

Poynter  Fund 

awards 

scholarships 

Twenty-two  college  students 
planning  journalism  careers  have 
been  awarded  Poynter  Fund  Scho¬ 
larships  or  loans  totaling  $41,600. 

Sixteen  of  the  students  are  working 
this  summer  as  interns  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent.  Most  of  the  scholarship 
winners  will  be  juniors  or  seniors  this 
fall. 

The  Poynter  Fund  is  a  charitable 
and  educational  trust  created  in  1953 
by  Nelson  Poynter,  the  late  chairman 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Co.  (publish¬ 
ers  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent). 

The  scholarships  are  awarded 
annually  on  the  basis  of  intellectual 
ability,  academic  achievement  and 
commitment  to  a  career  in  journalism. 
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Times  Mirror 
profits  rise 

The  Times  Mirror  Company  re¬ 
ported  second  quarter  net  income  of 
$58.9  million,  or  $.86  per  share,  an 
increased  of  37%  over  the  $43.1  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $.62  per  share,  recorded  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1983. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  were 
$705.9  million,  up  from  $616. 1  million 
in  last  year’s  second  quarter. 

In  the  first  half  of  1984,  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  net  income  totalled  $102.2  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $1.49  per  share,  a  41%  gain 
over  the  $72.5  million,  or  $1.05  per 
share  earned  in  the  first  half  of  1983. 

Second  quarter  operating  profits  of 
the  newspaper  publishing  group 
increased  18%  to  $70.5  million  from 
the  $59.8  million  earned  in  last  year’s 
second  quarter.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Newsday,  Hartford  Courant 
and  Southern  Connecticut  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.  recorded  especially  strong 
second  quarter  results. 

Newspaper  ad 
spending  rises 

Advertising  expenditures  in  daily 
newspapers  in  April  increased  32.7% 
over  April  1983  to  $2,102  billion, 
according  to  preliminary  estimates 
from  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc. 

All  three  newspaper  categories 
posted  increases  in  April.  Classified 
showed  the  greatest  increase,  up 
44.3%  to  $681  million.  National 
expenditures  rose  20.2%  to  $272  mil¬ 
lion  and  retail  spending  was  up  29.8% 
to  $1.1  billion. 

Total  expenditures  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year  were  up  20.6%  to 
$7.3  billion.  Retail  rose  15.5%  to  $3.9 
billion.  National  went  up  11.1%  to 
$982  million  and  classified  increased 
35.3%  to  $2.4  billion  for  the  first  four 
months. 

The  Bureau’s  estimates  are  based 
on  lineage  data  from  Media  Records, 
Inc.,  state  and  regional  press  associa¬ 
tions,  newspaper  companies  and 
individual  newspapers,  and  on  rate 
information  obtained  from  Standard 
Rate  and  Data  Service  and  from  an 
annual  national  survey  of  newspap¬ 
ers. 

Purcell  heads 
ANA  committee 

Thomas  J.  Purcell,  corporate 
director,  advertising  and  marketing 
services.  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Com¬ 


pany,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  committee  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  succeeding  William  Edgley 
of  the  Pillsbury  Company,  who  has 
retired. 

The  A.N.A.  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  active  in  recent 
improvements  in  newspaper  services 
to  national  advertisers,  such  as  the 
Standard  Advertising  Units  Systems, 
Newsplan  discounts  and  syndicated 
newspaper  audience  research. 

Under  Purcell,  the  Committee’s 
next  mission  will  be  to  work  toward 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  national 
advertising  in  newspapers  in  order  to 
increase  the  medium’s  share  of 
national  ad  spending  from  the  current 
7%. 

Purcell  has  been  with  Hormel  for  33 
years,  working  in  sales,  promotion, 
advertising  and  marketing  posts.  He 
spent  the  last  15  years  as  director  of 
marketing  for  the  Meat  Products 
Division,  where  he  managed  to 
improve  the  profitability  of  the 
division  by  the  addition  of  value- 
added,  higher  margin  products. 

Visa  denied  for 
Soviet  editor 

The  State  Department  denied  a  visa 
to  one  of  eight  editors  from  the  Soviet 
Union  who  was  scheduled  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  conference  with  the  New 
England  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

The  conference  which  took  place  at 
the  end  of  August  is  part  of  an  ongoing 
program  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  NESNE  which  involves  visits  to 
each  country  by  editors  and  the 
exchange  of  articles  and  journalism 
students. 

Alexander  Makarov,  chief  editor  of 
the  North  American  department  of 
Novosti  Press,  was  denied  the  visa 
“for  internal  security  reasons,”  the 
State  Department  told  NESNE.  The 
denial  came  under  a  section  of  the 
Immigration  and  National  Security 
Act  which  deals  with  the  potential  for 
espionage  and  sabotage. 

NESNE  president  Frank  Grund- 
strom,  who  is  director  of  human  re¬ 
sources  for  the  Boston  Globe,  said  the 
other  seven  editors  brought  up  the 
denial  of  Makarov’s  visa  “several 
times  during  the  conference.” 

NESNE  will  be  sending  its  delega¬ 
tion  of  editors  to  the  Soviet  Union 
next  year,  Grundstrom  said,  but  the 
society  has  not  deicided  who  will  be 
going.  Grundstrom  did  not  believe  the 
Soviets  would  retaliate  against 


NESNE  for  the  State  Department’s 
action  and  deny  entry  to  one  of  the 
New  England  editors. 

“There’s  no  reason  for  them  to  do 
so,”  he  said. 

Grundstrom  noted  that  NESNE 
made  inquiries  with  the  State 
Department  about  the  visa  denial,  but 
did  not  receive  any  further 
information  beyond  the  “internal 
security”  explanation. 

“Their  position  was  it  wouldn’t  be 
appropriate  for  us  to  pursue  it,” 
Grundstrom  said. 

NAAP  sponsors 
marketing  campaign 

The  National  Association  of 
Advertising  Publishers  has 
established  a  national  advertising  test 
marketing  program  to  offer  retailers  a 
forum  for  advertising  throughout  the 
United  States. 

NAAP  will  offer  13  million  circula¬ 
tion  to  advertisers  for  $25,000  per  full- 
page  ad-or  approximately  $1.93  per 
thousand. 

NAAP  members,  who  publish  free- 
circulation  advertising-only  news¬ 
papers,  will  run  the  ad  within  a  three- 
week  time  frame. 

Stockholders  okay 
Harte-Hanks  buyout 

Shareholders  of  Harte-Hanks 
Communications  overwhelmingly 
approved  a  leveraged  buyout  offer 
from  company  officers  that  will  take 
the  corporation  private. 

The  buyout  deal  was  approved  by 
98%  of  the  shares  represented  at  a 
special  stockholders  meeting  on  Sept. 
5  in  San  Antonio,  where  the  company 
is  headquartered. 

About  40%  of  Harte-Hanks’  22.2 
million  outstanding  common  shares 
are  held  by  members  of  the  buyout 
group,  whose  leading  members 
include:  Robert  Marbut,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer;  Larry  D. 
Franklin,  executive  vice  president; 
chairman  Houston  Harte;  Edward  H. 
Harte,  publisher  of  the  Corpus  Christ! 
Caller  and  Times,  and  Andrew  Shel¬ 
ton,  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  stockholders  will  receive  $27 
per  share  in  upfront  cash  plus  a  $13 
debenture  for  each  share.  No  interest 
will  be  paid  on  the  debenture  until 
January  1,  1990,  when  16%  interest 
rate  will  apply. 

The  buyout  deal  is  in  excess  of  $800 
million. 
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Pulling  comics:  censorship  or  editing? 

A  panel  discussion  on  controversial  strips  is  among  the  events 
at  the  Newspaper  Features  Council  meeting  in  Chicago 


By  David  Astor 

The  debate  over  comics  “censor¬ 
ship”  was  renewed  September  19 
during  a  Newspaper  Features  Council 
(NFC)  meeting  session  in  Chicago. 

Last  spring,  several  papers  drop¬ 
ped  Mort  Walker’s  “Beetle  Bailey” 
for  a  day  or  more  because  they  felt  the 
strip’s  Miss  Buxley  character  was 
portrayed  in  a  sexist  way  (see  E&P, 
June  16  and  June  30).  One  of  these 
papers  was  the  Orlando  Sentinel, 
whose  executive  editor — David  Bur- 
gin — appeared  on  a  NFC  panel  with 
Walker,  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
president  John  P.  McMeel,  and  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  editor  Tim 
Kelly. 

“In  the  context  of  buying  and  kill¬ 
ing  strips,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
comics  censorship,”  Burgin  told  the 
over  100  cartoonists,  columnists,  syn¬ 
dicate  executives,  and  newspaper 
editors  in  attendance.  “The  process  is 
known  as  editing.  An  editor  has  the 
right  to  edit.” 

“Many  readers  think  it’s  censor¬ 
ship,”  stated  the  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate-distributed  Walker.  “And 
some  editors  do  too.” 

Burgin  said  “women  deserve  bet¬ 
ter”  than  to  be  shown  in  a  sexist  man¬ 
ner  in  comics.  He  defined  sexism  as 
“a  kind  of  objectifying  of  women 
(whereby)  their  body  parts  are  held  up 
to  ridicule  and  they  are  treated  as 
meat.”  By  this  definition,  added  the 
Sentinel  editor,  he  felt  some  “Beetle” 
strips  could  be  construed  as  sexist. 
Referring  to  Walker’s  May  31  comic 
that  featured  a  women’s  wet  t-shirt 
contest  (an  episode  the  Sentinel 
pulled),  Burgin  said  many  men  would 
probably  get  upset  if  a  cartoonist 
showed  a  hypothetical  “wet  jockey 
shorts”  contest. 

“I’m  not  sexist,  but  I  do  make  fun 
of  sexism,”  declared  Walker,  who 
nevertheless  said  that  he  has 
“cleaned  up”  his  act  in  response  to 
last  spring’s  complaints.  The  cartoon¬ 
ist  further  stated  that  “you  can  hardly 
tell  a  joke  without  offending  some¬ 
body,”  and  rhetorically  asked  of  edi¬ 
tors  who  drop  comics,  “Once  you  get 


Mort  Walker 


started,  where  do  you  stop?” 

Before  the  discussion  began,  panel 
moderator  Will  Jarrett  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  polled  the  audience 
(which  included  approximately  40 
newspaper  editors)  about  pulling 
strips.  He  showed  slides  of  ten 
“Beetle”  and  three  “Doonesbury” 
episodes  that  have  raised  some  eye¬ 
brows  over  the  years,  and  asked  if 
they  should  have  been  dropped.  Only 
one  comic — the  May  9,  1984 
“Beetle”  one  showing  a  miniskirt- 
clad  Buxley  bending  over  as  General 
Halftrack  stared — would  have  been 
nixed  by  as  many  as  ten  editors. 

Buxley  appeared  in  some  of  the 
other  nine  “Beetle”  strips  displayed 
by  Jarrett,  and  there  were  also  spoofs 
of  the  military,  drunks,  etc.  The  three 
“Doonesbury”  strips  showed  Mark 
Slackmeyer  calling  John  Mitchell 
guilty  before  his  trial,  Andy  Lippin- 
cott  telling  Joanie  Caucus  he  was  gay, 
and  the  unmarried  Caucus  and  Rick 
Redfern  in  bed  together. 

There  was  also  discussion  about  the 
role  of  syndicate  executives  in 
evaluating  potentially  controversial 
comics  before  they  are  sent  to  news¬ 
paper  clients.  McMeel,  for  instance, 
was  asked  why  the  May  29,  1973 
Mitchell  strip  was  let  through.  He  re- 


David  Burgin 

plied  that  Slackmeyer  was  “always 
going  off  the  deep  end”  in  his  radio 
broadcasts,  and  thus  his  comments 
were  in  character.  The  syndicate 
president  stated  that  it  would  have 
been  different  if  a  columnist  such  as 
Jack  Anderson  or  James  Kilpatrick 
had  said  the  same  thing  (although 
McMeel  said  that,  given  the  libel 
situation  today,  he  might  have  been 
more  wary  of  running  the  Mitchell 
strip  in  1984.)  More  generally,  he 
noted  that  Universal  tries  to  offer 
comics  which  “reflect  what’s  going 
on  in  the  world”  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  traditional  syndicate  fare. 

News  America  Syndicate  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  editorial  development  Lewis 
Little,  speaking  from  the  audience, 
said  he  believed  a  comic  gag  should  be 
a  “loving  thought,”  although  he 
added  that  he  doesn’t  attempt  to  cen¬ 
sor  a  gag  if  it  is  not  of  this  nature. 

Walker  said  he’d  be  “out  of  busi¬ 
ness”  if  he  took  Little’s  advice.  “I 
spent  four  years  in  the  Army,”  he 
declared,  “and  I  think  I’ve  spent  the 
last  34  years  getting  even.”  He 
observed  with  a  smile  that  his  contin¬ 
ued  spoofing  of  the  Army  is  not  a 
“loving  thought.” 

As  the  session  ended.  Walker  sum¬ 
med  up  his  feelings  about  the  whole 
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“censorship”  matter  by  declaring, 
“They’re  just  comic  strips!” 

Little,  who  was  next  on  the  NFC 
agenda,  spoke  about  studies  showing 
that  laughter  and  positive  emotions 
can  be  therapeutic.  Thus,  he  added, 
“Comics  may  very  well  play  an 
important  role  in  the  physical  and 
mental  well-being  of  people  through¬ 
out  the  world.” 

He  noted  that  Norman  Cousins,  in 
his  Anatomy  of  an  Illness  book,  con¬ 
tended  that  reading  and  watching 
humor  (such  as  Marx  Brothers  mov¬ 
ies)  helped  him  get  well  after  doctors 
said  he  had  little  chance  of  living. 

Are  syndicated  political  columnists 
in  danger  of  dying?  Not  quite,  but  Los 
Angeles  Times  media  critic  David 
Shaw  reported  that  they  are  losing 
much  of  their  influence  and  news¬ 
paper  clients — a  situation  he  said  he 
regrets.  In  his  NFC  talk,  based  on  a 
Times  article  he  wrote  last  April  that 
was  reprinted  in  E&P,  June  2,  he 
stated  that  the  increased  use  of  local 
columnists  as  well  as  competition 


from  tv  are  among  the  reasons  for  the 
declining  power  of  political  pundits. 

Shaw  noted  during  the  audience 
participation  period  following  his  talk 
that,  since  tv  relies  on  personalities, 
one  way  for  the  newspaper  medium  to 
compete  would  be  to  continue 
emphasizing  its  own  personalities — 
many  of  whom  are  syndicated  politic¬ 
al  columnists.  And  Little  said  editors 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
syndicated  features  such  as  political 
columns  can  “build  readership 
habits.” 

Some  people  see  bright  spots  in  the 
situation.  United  Media  Enterprises 
senior  vice  president,  editorial 
director  David  Hendin  said  current 
columnists  who  have  only  30  or  40 
clients  often  stay  in  syndication — and 
are  considered  successful  (especially 
if  they  have  Some  major  papers).  He 
noted  that  columnists  of  five  or  ten 
years  ago  with  similar  subscriber  lists 
might  have  been  dropped  by  their  syn¬ 
dicates.  And  Shaw  said  some  papers 
are  publishing  roundups  comprised  of 


excerpts  from  several  columns  cover¬ 
ing  the  same  subject.  “Columnists 
might  not  like  it,”  stated  the  media 
critic.  “But  if  there  is  good  editing,  it 
can  be  a  useful  device.” 

In  another  session,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  editorial  cartoonist  and  “Shoe” 
comic  strip  creator  Jeff  MacNelly  of 
Tribune  Media  Services  spoke.  He 
said,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Shoe  character  is  based  on  North 
Carolinan  editor  Jim  Shoemaker 
(“he’s  been  trying  to  find  me  ever 
since”)  and  that  the  Perfesser  char¬ 
acter  “is  me  at  age  68”  (MacNelly  is 
actually  under  40  at  the  moment). 

The  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
also  sketched — and  received  ap¬ 
plause  for — caricatures  of  Walter 
Mondale,  Ronald  Reagan,  and  Jimmy 
Carter. 

More  coverage  of  the  NFC  meeting — 
and  the  American  Association  of  Sunday 
and  Feature  Editors  meeting — will 
appear  in  next  week's  E&P  issue. 


‘Doonesbury’  in  news  as  Trudeau’s  sabbatical  ends 

Calif,  paper  runs  strip  too  soon;  N.C.  readers  flood  UPS  with  mail 


There  have  been  numerous 
“Doonesbury”  developments  this 
month  as  over  740  newspapers  pre¬ 
pare  to  resume  the  comic  September 
30. 

The  Fortuna,  Calif.-based  Hum¬ 
boldt  Beacon,  a  twice-weekly  paper 
with  a  circulation  of  about  5,000,  ran 
the  September  30  and  October  7  Sun¬ 
day  “Doonesbury”  strips  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1 1  and  18.  Editor  John  Ponce  said 
he  was  leaving  to  go  on  a  trip  several 
weeks  ago  when,  in  his  haste,  he  mis¬ 
takenly  told  his  staff  that  “Doones¬ 
bury”  could  be  used  after  August  30 
rather  than  after  September  30. 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  vice  pre¬ 
sident/editorial  director  Lee  Salem 
said  the  Beacon  apologized  and  that 
UPS  was  willing  to  take  the  publica¬ 
tion  at  its  word.  He  added  that  the 
paper  will  still  be  allowed  to  use 
“Doonesbury”;  Ponce  said  the  Octo¬ 
ber  14  episode  will  be  the  next  to 
appear  in  the  Beacon. 

Meanwhile,  Raleigh,  N.C. -area 
readers  are  flooding  Trudeau  and 
Universal  with  letters  criticizing  the 
comic’s  44-pica  width  requirement 
after  the  News  and  Observer  ran  a 
September  21  editorial  on  the  matter. 
Salem  reported  that  about  100  letters 
were  received  on  September  24  alone. 

The  editorial  stated  that  the  News 
and  Observer  would  not  bring 
“Doonesbury”  back  September  30 
because  of  the  size  requirement.  The 


paper  said  it  could  not  “accede  to  that 
demand”  because  the  Garry  Trudeau 
comic  “is  too  wide  for  three  columns, 
too  narrow  for  four.” 

“But  even  if  the  practical  problems 
could  be  solved,  a  broader  principle 
looms — the  right  of  the  newspaper’s 
editors  to  edit  .... 

“This  newspaper — and  no  other 


that  the  editors  know  of — does  not 
guarantee  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  David 
Broder,  Ann  Landers  or  other  syndi¬ 
cated  contributors  a  specified  amount 
of  space,  nor  do  they  demand  it. 
Everything  in  the  newspaper — 
including  readers’  letters  to  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Forum,  editorials,  news  stories 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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(Continued  from  page  61) 
and  feature  articles — is  subject  to 
editing  to  fit  into  the  space  avail¬ 
able  .  .  . 

The  10-paragraph  editorial  con¬ 
cluded,  “The  News  and  Observer 
would  like  to  provide  ‘Doonesbury’ 
for  its  fans.  But  it  can  only  do  so  if 
Trudeau  and  the  syndicate  drop  their 
demand  for  that  which  no  other  item 
in  the  paper  receives — a  guarantee  of 
special  preference.”  Then  it  provided 
Universal’s  address  for  readers  who 
wanted  to  write  Trudeau  in  care  of  the 
syndicate. 

Salem  said  he  believed  the  News 
and  Observer  editorial  gave  a  “one¬ 
sided  presentation  of  the  issue”  by 
devoting  virtually  no  space  to  the 
reasons  Trudeau  and  Universal  are 
requiring  the  44-pica  width.  (These 
reasons  were  cited  in  E&P,  July  28 
and  August  18.)  Salem  said  he  con¬ 
sequently  was  not  surprised  that  read¬ 
ers  were  supporting  the  News  and 
Observer  so  strongly. 

Two  lawyers  coincidentally  based 
in  the  same  city  as  the  News  and 
Observer  wrote  a  “Doonesbury” 
piece  that  ran  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  September 
24.  The  tongue-in-cheek  article,  enti¬ 
tled  “Walter  Mondale’s  Secret 
Weapon?,”  said  Trudeau’s  comic 
could  have  kept  Ronald  Reagan’s 
popularity  down  if  it  hadn’t  gone  on 
sabbatical  and  that  it  may  still  help  the 
Democrats  defeat  Reagan. 

“It  used  to  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  beat  a  presidential 
incumbent,”  John  McArthur  and 


Blair  Levin  wrote.  “So  what  burden 
did  Gerald  Ford  and  Jimmy  Carter 
labor  under  that  their  predecessors 
did  not?  ‘Doonesbury.’  Richard  Nix¬ 
on  was  reelected,  but  the  strip  was 
new.  Besides,  ‘Doonesbury’  had  its 
revenge  a  couple  of  years  later  with  a 
little  thing  called  Watergate ,  a  scandal 
kept  alive  as  much  by  ‘Doonesbury’ 
pictures  of  stone  walls  at  the  White 
House  as  by  Woodstein’s  antics. 

“Still  skeptical?  Ask  yourself, 
when  did  ‘Doonesbury’  last  appear? 
January  2,  1983.  What  was  Ronald 
Reagan’s  popularity  at  that  time? 
Only  35%.  What  is  it  now?  A  lofty 
54%.” 


Also,  Trudeau  has  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  an  eight-page  cover  story  for 
the  October  issue  of  Life  magazine. 
The  feature,  which  describes  the 
comic’s  characters  as  they  will  appear 
after  September  30,  contains  an 
introduction  that  says  Trudeau  has 
written  two  film  scripts  —  “one  for 
Robert  Redford  about  the  radical 
right,  the  other  about  the  White 
House  press  corps.” 

And  Trudeau’s  strip  has  spawned 
an  unauthorized  new  paperback  from 
Warner  Books  called  Doonesbury 
Trivia:  An  Unofficial  Final  Exam  by 
Jeffrey  A.  O’Hare. 

— David  Astor 
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Irene  gets  a  look  at  what  the  job  world  con  be  like. 

‘Middle  Ages’  reflects  baby  boom 


A  comic  that  “aims  at”  the  71  mil¬ 
lion  now-grown  Americans  born  after 
World  War  II  will  be  introduced 
November  12  by  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  (WPWG). 

The  syndicate  said  “Middle  Ages,” 
created  by  free-lance  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Ron  Jaudon  of  Tampa,  re- 
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fleets  the  social  changes  these  “baby 
boomers”  are  involved  in.  These 
include  the  increase  in  divorce  and 
single-parent  families  as  well  as  sex- 
role  changes,  advancing  technology 
in  the  workplace,  a  majority  of 
women  working  outside  the  home 
(with  white  males  occupying  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  jobs),  worker  burnout,  the  fit¬ 
ness  craze,  an  aging  society,  etc. 

Jaudon’s  main  character  is  Geof¬ 
frey  Wine,  who  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
mid-life  crisis.  There  is  also  Vic  the 
cynic,  Earl  the  stockbroker-dropout, 
former  housewife  Irene  and  her 
“faded  liberal  arts  degree”  and  pre¬ 
cocious  16-year-old  son  Matt,  and  a 
word-processing  machine  with  femin¬ 
ist  tendencies.  Action  in  the  early 
weeks  of  the  strip  takes  place  in  the 
office,  at  a  local  shopping  center,  and 
in  a  health  club. 

The  creator  of  “Middle  Ages”  is  an 
urban  planner  (he  has  a  master’s  in  the 
subject)  whose  editorial  drawings  are 
distributed  by  Rothco  Cartoons.  His 
work  has  appeared  in  National  Re¬ 
view,  Conservative  Digest,  and  other 
publications. 

“Middle  Ages”  will  be  the  second 
comic  strip  in  the  WPWG  stable 
(Berke  Breathed’s  “Bloom  County” 
is  the  other).  The  syndicate  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  emphasized  columns  and 
other  text  features. 
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AVAILABLE 


CARTOONS 

LABOR 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
Church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  humorous  cartoons,  other  quality 
features  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset). 
Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box  995,  Newnan 
6A  30264;  (404)  253-5355. 
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COMPUTERS 

COMMUNICATIONS  &  COMPUTERS 
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vides  C  &  C  unusual  uses,  news,  and 
tutorials  in  a  lively  fashion-straight  from 
“the  source."  Pres  Childs,  PO  Box  308, 
Three  Bridges,  NJ  08887.  (201)  782- 
1134. 

HUMOR 

SWEET  &  SOUR  SPORTS—  An  illus¬ 
trated,  exciting,  humorous  column. 
RRP,  PO  Box  557,  Sherwood  OR 
97140. 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 

S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

FILLERS 

GOOD  SENSE  FILLERS  12  smart 
ONE— LINERS,  100  words  $2.  2400  on 
hand  for  ONE-LINER  fillers.  Eppy,  Box 
20356,  New  York,N.Y.  10025. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  lOtn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment"  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 

REAL  ESTATE 

GENERAL 

HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post,  Miami 
Herald,  90  others.  6  national  awards; 
one  said  “concise,  entertaining,  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,  solid  writing 
skills.”  8th  year.  Edith  Lank,  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618;  (716) 
271-6230. 

"GREAT  AMERICAN  CONSUMER  DER¬ 
BY,”  weekly  review.  First  Amendment 
Co.,  Box  551,  Torrance  CA  90508. 

WEEKLY?  Here’s  your  complete  package 
of  over  30  reader-wanted  features. 
Crossword,  astrology.  Weight  Watchers, 
TV  personalities,  antiques,  sports,  child 
care,  health,  cartoons,  fillers,  and  much 
more.  Write  for  FREE  samples  of  SUB¬ 
URBAN  FEATURES,  PO  Box  91460, 
Mobile  AL  36691  or  call;  (205)  343- 
1717. 

Feature  Your  Feature  in 
Features  Available 
and  watch  your 
syndicate  sales  soar! 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

INVESTORS  wanted  for  weekly  news¬ 
paper  chain.  10  years  and  still  growing. 
Reply  in  confidence  Box  8036,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Zone  2. 

Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 

Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715, 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  POBox7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

W  B  GRIMES  &  CO 

1511  K  St,  NW 

Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur-  j 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446-  | 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  ' 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  iNC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 

Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 

MEL  HOOELL,  Newspaper  Broker. 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

MEDIA  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Bob  Houk 

PO  Box  1584 

Tubac,  AZ  85640 
(602)  398-9112 

Brokers«Consultants*Appraisers 
James  A.  Martin  Associates 
Columbus  Office;  (614)  889-9747 

PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 

EDWIN  0.  MEYER,  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisers,  Brokers,  Consultants 
7200  Hermitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA 
23228  ! 

Ed.  0  Meyer . (804)  266-1522  ' 

Robin  R.  Lind . (804)  784-3713 

Frank  L.  Thomas . (919)  563-3365 

Pacific  NW  Newspapei  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)693-2619 

JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICES 

John  T.  Cribb,  Box  1220,  Townsend  MT 
59644;  (406)  266-4223. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

CENTURY-OLD  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 

1  and  job  shop  serving  two  counties  in 
Zone  3.  Netting  better  than  10  per  cent 
after  owners  salaries  on  $2(X)K  gross. 
One-third  up  front.  Owner  will  take  back 

1  secured  note  on  remainder  and  stay  on  to 
'  direct  complete  production  plant.  Tel: 

;  (804)784  3713.  Robin  R.  Lind,  PO  Box 

I  244,  Manakin/Sabot,  VA  23103. 

1  Edwin  0.  Meyer  Associates 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 

Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  mar¬ 
kets.  114  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA 
31411;  (912)  598-0931,  day  or  night. 

i  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  in  the  Califor¬ 
nia  wine  country.  Approx.  $180,000 
gross.  Adjudicated.  Price:  $95,000. 

I  Write,  Box  8064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

‘  -  -  - .  - 

THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE... 


ATTENTION 

ADVERTISERS! 

On  September  30,  the 
oMces  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  will 
move  to  11  West  19th 
Street,  New  York  NY 
10011.  Our  telephone 
number  will  be  (212)  675- 
4380  after  that  date. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  -  4  weekly  paid  papers,  Zone 
2.  Grossing  $144,000,  no  equipment. 
Write  Box  8074,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


IF  YOU  WOULD  seriously  and  really  like 
to  own  a  weekly  newspaper  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills  of  New  York  state.  I’ll  make  it  possi¬ 
ble.  My  name  is  Dion  at  (914)  439- 
4601. 


LOCAL  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  for  sale. 
Approximately  2000  paid  subscribers. 
Owned  by  local  businesspeople.  Re¬ 
spond  to  Bentworth  Times,  825A  Main 
Street,  Bentleyville,  PA  15314  or  call 
(412)  239-4333. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED  California  weekly 
in  affluent,  fast-growing  city  in  moun¬ 
tains.  2100  paid.  Unopposed.  Gross  has 
risen  300  percent  since  broadsheet  con¬ 
version  4  years  a^o  and  still  climbing. 
Good  net.  Thirty  minutes  from  ocean  rec¬ 
reation  area.  Outstanding  opportunity 
for  husband-wife  team.  $275,000.  Less 
for  cash.  Box  8069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  in  booming 
scenic  area.  Retiring  owners  want  to 
move  to  sunbelt.  $205K  gross.  Fabulous 
potential.  Newspaper  press  and  equip¬ 
ment  available  to  purchase.  Write  Box 
8024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SAN  DIEGO  AREA  adjudicated  weekly, 
over  75  years  old,  needs  a  mom  and  pop 
to  take  it  over.  Covers  separate  ' 
incorporated  city  of  50,000  that  lies  wit-  j 
hin  urban  San  Diego  market.  A  well  re-  | 
spected  and  comprehensive  local  news-  I 
paper,  it  will  provide  a  challenge  for  the  ! 
right  team.  Will  accept  lx  gross,  or 
$135,000  from  couple  committed  to 
keeping  up  its  high  stndards.  Box  8043, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

THREE  HIGH-QUALITY,  profitable 
weeklies  (one  paid  legal,  two  free  sub¬ 
urban),  busy  job  shop,  4 — unit  web  plant 
in  beautiful  fast  growing  Southeastern 
coastal  city.  1984  Gross  $750,000. 
30%  annual  growth.  Attractive  tax 
benefits,  low  interest  bonds.  $975,000 
Terms.  Box  8040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Weekly  in  central  North  Carolina 
industrial  area  now  grossing  $52,000. 
Will  sell  for  gross.  $15,000  down,  easy 
terms  on  balance.  Dream  husband-wife 
I  situation.  Big  potential.  Resume  to  Box 

!  431,  Graham  NC  27253. _ 

'RAPIDLY  GROWING  printing  and 
'  publishing  company  with  weekly  news- 
[  papers  and  shoppers  in  Zone  7  looking 
I  for  investor  or  part  owner.  Growth  history 
i  and  potential  outstanding.  Now  grossing 
I  over  $3  million.  Contact  Box  8042,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

OUTSTANDING  WEEKLY  in  Carolines. 
Circulation  near  10,000.  Two  other 
businesses  included  in  the  asking  price 
of  $500,000.  $200,000  down  and 
negotiable  terms  on  the  balance. 

I  Richard  Briggs  &  Associates  (912)  236- 
!  1596  PO  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
,31412. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

I  COMMUNITY  newspaper  group  wishes 
to  expand  by  adding  weekly  in 
$200,000-$600,000  level  of 
advertising/circulation.  Also  interested 
in  community  dailies.  Write  c/o  Box 
7691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  with  heavy  experience  all 
phases  wants  small  weekly  in  fast  growth 
I  community  in  California,  Arizona,  Col- 
!  orado,  Hawaii.  Pay  top  $  for  prosperous 
j  computeroperated  business.  Box  7583, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

PROSPEROUS  DEEP-SOUTH  WEEKLY 
with  allied  shopper.  $3,000,000  firm 
with  1/3  down.  Web  printing  revenue 
included  in  gross.  For  details,  call  or 
write  Jim  Hall,  Media  Services,  Inc., 
408  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081.  (205) 
566-7198. 


SEEKING  INDIVIDUAL  to  provide  capit¬ 
al  for  first  time  purchase  of  newspaer  by 
qualified  individual.  Zones  3,  5,  6,  and 
8.  Have  plan  for  purchase.  Box  8071, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  with 
capital  wishes  to  buy  established,  profit¬ 
able  weekly  in  southern  NY,  northern  NJ, 
or  western  Connecticut.  Box  8026,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  purchase  profitable  Zone  1 
weeklies  or  bi-weeklies.  Owners  must  be 
able  to  remain  in  place  during  short  tran¬ 
sition  period.  Reply  to  Box  8048,  Editor 
!  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


CITY  MAGAZINE,  Zone  5.  Growing,  pro¬ 
fitable.  Publisher  has  other  interests  to 
pursue.  Box  8067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 


GOING  FAST:  “How  to  purchase  a  News¬ 
paper  and  Succeed."  Inside  details, 
appraisals,  tax  tips,  sample  contracts, 
by  Publisher,  Editor,  Broker,  Jay 
Brodell.  $22.50.  Mountain  West 
Publishing  Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand 
Junction,  CO  81502. 


“HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 
publishing  Newsletters."  Free  details. 
Box  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817. 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


ESTIL  CRADICK 
950  Parkwood  Drive 
Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  1 1  West  19th  Street,  New  York  NY  10011.  Please  be  selec¬ 
tive  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forwarded  in  a  large  manilla  envelope. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 

Onmpany 

ArIrIre.A.Q 

Rtate 

_ ZiD 

Phone 

Olaseifiretinn 

Aufftorixerl  Signature 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1 ,  1 984 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$4.70  per  line.  1  week  —$3.15  per  line. 

2  weeks— $4.20  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $3.50  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.90  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks— $2.10  per  line,  pet  issue. 

Add  $4.75  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.25  per  insertion  lor  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday’s  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

EdilM’  9t  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden. 

Please  Indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  Is  to  appear. 
Mall  to:  Editcr  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 


VER-A-FAST’s  Circulation,  Verification 
and  Consulting  Services  are  guaranteed 
successful.  We  have  67  ongoing  projects 
nationally.  For  information,  call  or  write 
Bob  Bensman,  Ver-A-Fast  Corp. ,  11315 
Edgewater  Drive,  Cleveland,  OH  44102, 
(216)  651-2000. 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com¬ 
pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with 
accurate  readership  research.  OMNI¬ 
RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn’t  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a 
unique  competitive  edge  that  results  in 
improved  ad  linage  from  their  advertis¬ 
ing  base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  Jack 
Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335. 

OMNI-RESEARCH 


CONSULTANTS 


INCREASING  SALES  STAFF 
PRODUCTIVITY  THROUGH  IMPROVED 
WORK  PERFORMANCE 
That’s  the  whole  purpose  behind  the 
sales  training  program  designed 
especially  for  you.  Successful  training 
doesn’t  just  happen.  It  takes  planning, 
organization  and  the  ability  to  motivate 
and  communicate  effectively.  It  takes  a 
professional  with  experience  in  print 
advertising.  Sales  Training  Consultants 
has  experience  designing  and 
implementing  programs  from  Sales 
Compensations  and  Incentives,  Time 
and  Territory  Management,  Basics  of 
Selling,  Handling  Objections,  Coaching 
through  Questions,  and  more.  If  you  are 
interested  in  further  developing  your 
sales  staff  for  increased  productivity  and 
profitability,  call  SALES  TRAINING 
CONSULTANTS  (305)  432-4534. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  box  holder.  Howevef,  if  ycHj 
don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal 
your  reply  in  an  enveiope 
addressed  to  the  box  hoider.  Attach 
a  note  listing  newspapers,  groups 
or  companies  you  don't  want  the 
reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply  and 
note  in  an  enveiope  addressed  to 
E&P  Ciassifieds.  If  the  Box  Number 
you're  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we’ll  discard  your  repiy. 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  i  DARKROOM 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS  FOR 
NEWSPRINT  REPRODUCTION 
e  Award-winning  separator  specializing 
in  quality  color  Tor  newspapers 
e  Offset  or  photopolymer  letterpress 
•  24-hour  turnaround  is  standard;  six- 
hour  turnaround  is  available 
e  Laser-scanned  at  competitive  prices 
Please  call  or  write  Art  Summerfield  for 
price  list  and  samples.  Summerfield 
Graphics  Inc.,  860  Piner  Rd  Suite  17, 
Santa  Rosa  CA(707)  526-1515. 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
I  ins.  .  . 

I  Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 

i  CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 

POLY  BAGS 

High  quality  Poly  Bags  at  a  low  price. 
Immediate  deivery  on  most  sizes  from 
one  of  our  9  warehouses  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  4"x  16"— 2.95/M,  6  W’  x  19"— 
5.40/M,  8"  X  23” — 8,40/M,  plus  sim¬ 
ilar  savings  on  other  sizes.  Gulf  Coast 
Supply  Co.  (813)  371-3231.  2025 
Cattlernen  Rd.,  Sarasota,  FL  33582. 


TO  AVOID  CONFUSION 


Please  return  the  yellow  copy 
of  your  invoice  with  payment 
and  refer  to  the  invoice  num¬ 
ber  in  all  correspondence 
about  your  classified  ad. 
Thank  you, 

E&P  Classified  Department 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMANAGER 
(formerly  ADmaster) 
Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  ADmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  (JA  95436;  (707) 
887-7141. 


PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This 
includes  the  computer,  printer  and  bill¬ 
ing  software  for  up  to  400  customers. 
Call  or  write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuck- 
uk.  Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W 
5th,  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526- 
6547. 


SYSTEM  390 

Display  ad  scheduling  and  billing. 
Classified  ad  typesetting  and  billing. 
Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other 
microcomputers.  Demo  disks  available. 
Free  brochures  and  sample  reports. 
Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box 
5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. 


USED  AM  VARITYPER  DISCS;  Choose 
from  library  of  over  500discs.  $95  each; 
add$15perlTCTrack.  BobWeber(216) 


831-0480. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


CIRCULATION  $1395 
Version  2.0  Integrated  AMICO  Software 
now  IBM  PC  compatible  as  well  as  TAN¬ 
DY modelslll,4&4P.  Demo  disks:  $50- 
refundable.  Paid,  free,  total  market  or 
combination.  Address  labels,  subscrip¬ 
tion  postcard  billings,  statistics,  etc. 
Many  users.  Free  brochure.  Burco  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  PO  Box  68  GridleyCA  95948. 
(916)  846-3661. 


MAILROOM 


CHESHIRE  545-1  heavy  duty  news¬ 
paper  labeling  base.  Good  running  con¬ 
dition.  $15,000  with  head;  $8000  wit¬ 
hout  head.  Magnacraft  Multiple  Width 
Labeler  with  tip  on  piggy  back  head.  In¬ 
line,  like  new.  $14,000;  Herb  AMS  Hill¬ 
side  NJ;  (201)  289-7900. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex  con¬ 
veyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45*  and  90*  Floor  Curves 

Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


CHESHIRE  MODEL  523-C;  D.G.  Kansa  I 
4  Station  inserter;  ldabCS202.  Call  Cur¬ 
tis  (703)  521-1089. 


CHESHIRE  model  523-C;  OG  Kansa  4 
Station  inserter,  Idab  CS  202.  Curtis 
(703)  521-1089. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


MULLER  INSERTERS  with  3,4,5  sta¬ 
tions.  New  parts,  warranty.  Excellent 
condition,  available  immediately. 
Installation  and  training  provided.  Reply 
to  Graphic  Management  Associates,  1 1 
Main  Street,  Southborough.  MA  01772. 
(617)  481-8562. 

•  24P-48P  and  72P  SHERIDAN  HAR- 
RIS  stuffers  guaranteed  production;  re¬ 
furbished  and  installed  in  your  plant; 
training  program  included. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY:  48P  and  72P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (7 13)  468-5827.  Davenport, 
I A  52801. 


REMANUFACTURED  Sheridan  72P  and 
48P  Inserters,  factory  guaranteed. 
Completely  remanufactured  Sheridan 
MS  and  HH  hoppers  factory  guaranteed 
NEW  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 
for  Sheridan  Inserters 
Sheridan  72P  and  48P  hopper  loaders. 
Muller  227  and  227E  Inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker  with  pro¬ 
grammable  keyboard. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 
Sta  Hi  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps 
and  Pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying 
Machines. 

All  ^uipment  in  excellent  condition  and 
available  immediately.  Mechanical 
installation  services  also  provided. 
WANTED  TO  BUY:  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
1 1  Main  St 

Southboro  MA  0 1 772;  (6 1 7)  48 1  -8562 


EQUIPMENT  a.  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN  72P  Inserter,  factory  re¬ 
built,  guaranteed.  Available 
immediately.  Box  6776,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUWRITER  TG  I,  complete  with 
spare  parts  kit,  processor,  type  fonts 
included,  used  very  little  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Offers  Phone  (919) 
728-4131. 


CG  UNISETTER  LR,  complete  with 
interface  and  1-4  Apple  II  computers. 
Everything  needed  for  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  typesetting  operator  for  under 
$90(X).  Also  5  filmstrips  and  spare  parts 
kit. 

Typesetter  $6000 
Interface  $1600 
Computers  $10(X)  each 
5  filmstrips  $400 
Spare  parts  kit  $500 

I  Available  immediately.  Presently  in 
use.  Call  (419)  836-7755. 


CG  UTS.  Includes  8  terminals  and  one 
CPU,  assorted  spare  parts.  Can  see  work¬ 
ing.  Under  CG  extended  warranty.  Ask¬ 
ing  $20,000.  Call  J(^n  Quirk,  (617) 
746-5555. 


E&P  CUsalfiada 
We  move  machinery 


HARRIS  TxTs;  C/G  9000;  Uniterms; 
7200  HR;  IBM  MTST  (3).  MTSC  (1). 
Curtis  (703)  521-1089. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


PHOTOTYPESETTING  Equipment  for 
sale 

Compugraphic  Comp  IV  HR  with  spare 
parts,  $6,000.  MDT-350,  $3,000; 
MDR,  $1,000;  Computape  II,  $4,000. 
We've  upgrad^  our  equipment  and  all 
the  above  is  available  now.  Call  Ron  at 
(907)  772-3547.  Everything  F.O.B. 
Seattle. 


!  WE  SELL 

I  Phototypesetting 
Equipment 


Front  End  Systems,  Ptwtotypesetters 
Terminals  &  Interfaces 

GRqPH-X 

1106  Hanover  Avenue 
Allentown,  PA  18103 
(215)  439-1942 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


HARRIS  VDTs  FOR  SALE 
H-1500.  H-1500A,  H-1520.  Call  Lind¬ 
sey  Wulff,  (319)  383-2369. 


TYPESETTERS:  Unisetter  LR  $5250, 
Preview  505  $3000,  Unified  Composer 
$2500,  Computape  $1500,  FDR 
$1250,  Uniscan  $1250,  Uniterm 
$950.  WSI  (216)  729-2858. 


USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers- 10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


Goss  Headliner  Mark  II,  8  units,  3  fold¬ 
ers,  1-3:  2.2-2:  1,8  color  humps  23 
9/16”,  MFG  8  Goss  automatic  RTP's, 
SCR  drive,  magnetic  saddles,  insulated 
sound  chamber  conveyors  and  mailroom 
also  available.  Bel  Camp  Inc.  (201) 
796-8442.  Telex  130326. 


GOSS  METRO  UNITS 

Four  Metro  Units  available 
individually  as  unit  addi¬ 
tions,  or  as  a  package  with 
double  2:1  folder.  22 V*” 
cutoff,  either  55”  of  56”  web 
width  (at  your  option).  Each 
unit  is  complete  with  pump 
and  rail  inking  system,  sub¬ 
structure,  RTF  and  unit 
drive... arranged  for  60,000 
pph  running  speed.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Ken  Knleeley,  Production 
Director.  Charleston  WV 
Newspapers:  (304)  348> 

8— unit  Hoe  Colormatic,  22  %  cutoff 
3 — Color  cylinders 

1—  single  3:2  folder 
8  — Automatic  reels 

2—  Goss  double  3:2  folders,  23  9/16 
cutoff 

1— Goss  double  2: 1  folder,  22  %  cutoff 
Goss  angle  bars—  A80  &  A82 
Goss  single  and  double  portable  ink 
fountains 

7 —  Goss  digital  reels 
Offered  exclusively  by: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr. 

PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  KS  66215 
(913)  492—9050  Telex  4—2362 


PRESSES  FOR  SALE.  2  to  4  unit  News 
King,  KJ4. 4  to  6  unit  News  King,  KJ6.  8 
to  10  unit  News  King,  KJ8,  balloon,  100 
HP.  4  community  units,  2  folders.  (803) 
585-3678. _ 

3  UNIT  V-15A.  (^an  be  seen  running. 
Available  immediately. 

6  unit  Suburban  disassembled  1000 
series.  Available  immediately. 

Muller  inserter  3  pocket. 

Count-O-Veyors  model  108  with  side 
delivery  and  model  107.  C^ll  Jim  Estes, 
Wesco  Graphics  Inc.,  394  Martin  Ave¬ 
nue,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95(350.  Telephone 
(408)  496-0666.  Telex  172-644. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


3  unit  1100  series  Suburban 
Suburban  add-on  units  and  folders 
6  unit  Urbanite  -  1968 
Urbanite  add-on  folders 
Urbanite  Vi  folders 
Urbanite  folder  -  1964 
JF  12  Harris  folder  with  double  parallel  - 
1972 

V15A  add-on  units  1976/78 

2  unit  News  King  with  KJ4  -  recon’d 

3  unit  News  King  with  KJ6  -  1968/71 

4  unit  News  King  1973/76 

News  King  and  Daily  King  add-on  units 
KJ4  and  KJ6  folders  -  your  choice  of  3 
KJ6  folders 

108  Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors 
Ferag  Counter  Stacker,  M-7 1 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr. 

PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  KS  66215 
(913)  492-9050 

Telex  4-2362 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 

3  to  2-22V4  cutoff 

Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 

Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22V4  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  balloons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
(Capitol  roil-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Datsun4000  pounds,  paperclamptruck 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Cole  quarter  folder 
Paper  roll  dollies 
125kw  Koler  power  plant 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


WILL  TRADE  1981  News  King  units  for 
community  oil  bath  units.  Also  Kj8  fol¬ 
der  with  balloon  for  GOSS  C/SC  folders. 
(803)  585-3678. 


WEB  NUMBERING  UNITS 
Custom  built,  high  speed,  fits  on  top  of 
Web  unit.  Numtering  capability  with 
vertical  or  horizontal  positioning  on  Web. 
Bought  new  1983.  Will  demo,  $15,000 
each.  (516)  454—1600. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


AUTOMATIC  LABEIERS:-Cheshire,  Kirk 
Rudy  or  Magnacraft  also  Bell  &  Howell 
(Phillipsburg)  or  Pitney-Bowes  Inserters, 
Baum  Folders  and  BUNN  STRING 
TYERS  also  Collators.  We  pay  TOP  CASH 
and  assume  all  pick  up  and  transporta¬ 
tion  charges.  Phone:  Toll  Free:  (800) 
521-7301  or  Michigan  (800)  572- 
5018  or  Local  547-6200. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 


GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 


MUELLER  227-S  stations  and  Signode 
ML2EE  strap  tyers.  Call  (312)  426- 
1607. 


HELP 

WANTED.  ■ 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

ADVERTISING  FACULTY  position  for 
January  or  August  1985,  to  teach  such 
courses  as  media,  research,  manage¬ 
ment,  copy  &  layout;  specific  courses 
depend  on  background  and  quali¬ 
fications.  Assistant,  associate  or  full  pro¬ 
fessor  rank,  with  flexible  salary, 
depending  on  qualifications.  Must  have 
master’s  degree,  and  professional 
advertising  experience  or  experience 
teaching  college  advertising.  Prefer  ter¬ 
minal  degree.  Nominations  must  be 
postmarked  by  October  1  and  received 
by  October  5;  applications  must  be 
mailed  by  October  12  and  received  by 
October  15.  Contact  Prof.  Donald 
Jugenheimer,  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS 
66045-2350.  The  University  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
employer. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  is 
seeking  applicants  for  four  tenure- 
track  positions  to  start  August  1985. 
Teaching  positions  include  specializa¬ 
tion  in  advertising,  in  public  relations 
and  in  television/fnm.  In  addition  to  spe- 
cialty,  candidates  also  must  have 
expertise  in  another  area  such  as 
graphics,  media  management  or  energy 
communicatons.  Opportunity  exists  for  a 
half-time  administrative  appointment 
as  well. 

M.A.  required  with  substantial  recent 
media  experience.  Ph.D.  preferred  with 
quantitative  research  skills  and  at  least 
one  year  of  media  experience. 

Salary  and  rank  negotiable. 

We  are  looking  for  people  with  ideas, 
enthusiasm  and  initiative  who  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  quality  growth  and  able  to 
develop  funding  opportunities.  Success¬ 
ful  candidates  must  have  a  demon¬ 
strated  capacity  to  teach  well,  to  publish 
and  to  build  ties  with  the  mass  com¬ 
munications  industry. 

Located  20  miles  south  of  Oklahoma 
City,  the  School  is  expanding.  Sequ¬ 
ences  accredited  by  ACEJMC  are 
advertising.  News  Communication,  Pro¬ 
fessional  Writing  and  Public  Relations. 
Other  areas  include  the  M.A.  program, 
radio,  television,  film  studies  and 
teacher  certification.  Majors  number 
more  than  1,000. 

Application  deadline  December  1, 
1984.  Send  letter  of  application,  curri¬ 
culum  vitae,  and  names,  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  three  references 
tO'.Elizabeth  S.  Yamashita,  Director 
H.H  Herbert  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication 
University  of  Oklahoma 
860  Van  VIeet  Oval 
Norman,  OK  73019 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
especially  encouraged  to  apply. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS.  Teach¬ 
ing  assistants  to  study  for  M.A.  or  Ph.D. 
in  Mass  Communications  for  Fall  1985. 
Monthly  stipend.  Persons  with 
undergraduate  degree  in  print  journal¬ 
ism,  professional  experience  and  a  3.0 

trade  point  average  are  invited  to  apply. 

hould  take  Graduate  Record 
Examination  in  December.  Contact  Prof. 
H.G.  Davis,  Graduate  Coordinator, 
Department  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  32611.  AA/ 
EOE. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


The  University  of  Alabama  Department 
of  Journalism  is  seeking  a  person  to 
teach  and  do  research  and  service  in 
journalism  and  mass  communication 
beginning  August  1985.  Responsibilit¬ 
ies  include  teaching  introductory  and 
advanced  courses  in  journalism  and 
mass  communication  and  conducting 
research  in  related  fields.  Candidate 
should  be  prepared  to  teach  in  some 
combination  of  the  following  areas:  bas¬ 
ic  journalism  skills,  magazine  journal¬ 
ism,  international  communication, mass 
communication,  and  American  culture 
and  society,  and  media  history.  Candi¬ 
date  should  posess  piofessional 
experience  within  the  communication 
industry(preferably  in  newspaper  or 
magazine  journalism)  and  demonstrate 
the  potential  for  scholarly  research. 
Candidate  should  hold  a  Ph.D  (although 
ABD’s  who  can  complete  their  work  wit¬ 
hin  one  semester  after  the  starting  date 
will  be  considered.)  The  University  of 
Alabama  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  The 
Department  especially  urges  minority 
candidates  to  apply.  We  have  an 
excellent  and  large  group  of  minority  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled  in  .the  School  of  Com¬ 
munication.  Contact:  Journalism  Search 
Committee,  Box  1482,  University,  AL 
35486 


YOU  CAN 
BET  ON 
E&P 

CLASSIFIEDS  ... 

^R^IR(SM^nn!versIt^rcurrentl7 

taking  applicatons  for  the  position  of 
Assistant  Vice  President  for  Com¬ 
munications.  Applicants  or  nominees 
should  have  at  least  a  Master’s  degree 
and  several  years’  experience  in  public 
relations,  marketing,  advertising,  news 
or  institutional  advancement.  WVU  is 
seeking  a  creative,  self— motivating  per¬ 
son  who  will  answer  directly  to  the  Vice 
President  for  Institutional  Advancement 
and  will  be  responsible  for  developing 
and  administering  a  program  for  internal 
and  external  communications  as  well  as 
overseeing  a  news  service,  an  educaton- 
al  telecommunications  service,  printing, 
graphic  design,  and  a  photograhy  serv¬ 
ice.  The  salary  will  be  highly  comi^titive 
and  based  on  the  applicants  quali¬ 
fications.  A  January  1,  1985  starting 
date  is  anticipated,  and  applications  or 
nominations  will  be  accepted  until 
November  15,  1984.  Correspondence 
should  be  addressed  to:  Dean  Thomas 
Knight,  Chairman  of  the  Search  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Assistant  Vice  President 
for  Communications,  201  Woodburn 
Hall,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgan¬ 
town,  West  Virginia,  26506.  WVU  is  a 
comprehensive  land  grant  institution  of 
20,(j00  students  located  in  beautiful 
northern  West  Virginia  and  convenient  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Washington,  DC.  The 
University  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer  which 
actively  seeks  applications  and  nomina- 
tons  from  minority  persons,  women, 
handicapped  persons  and  veterans. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OPERATIONS 
MANAGER 

Position  available  for  an  operations  man¬ 
ager  experienced  in  all  facets  of  multiple 
weekly  newspaper  facility  with  modern 
composition,  IBM  office  equipment  and 
computer.  Must  have  demonstrated  peo¬ 
ple  and  management  skills  as  well  as 
prior  sales  experience.  Opportunity 
exists  in  northern  NJ  suburban  area. 
Please  send  resume  to  Personnel  Mana¬ 
ger,  PO  Box  281,  Nutley,  NJ  07110. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  29,  1984 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


GENERAL  MANAGER/EDITOR 
for  privately  owned  New  England  daily. 
Report  to  publisher.  Need  a  hands-on 
professional  to  lead  day  to  day  news 
operation  and  manage  marketing  and 
production  departments.  Growth  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Reply  to  Box  8078,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
MAJOR  ACCOUNTS 
For  zone  2  daily  and  successful  TMC, 
550,000  plus  circulation  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  metro  market.  Some  travel  re¬ 
quired.  Major  account  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Competitive  salary,  bonus  plan, 
expense  account  and  full  company 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  8011,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
Aggressive  and  highly  motivated  self¬ 
starter  who  is  interested  in  relocating  to 
the  expanding  Midwest.  Must  have  a  pro¬ 
ven  record  in  sales,  marketing  and 
budget  preparation.  Great  location, 
unlimited  potential.  Excellent  benefits 
and  salary  plus  incentives.  Contact 
Arnold  McDonald,  publisher.  Tribune 
Star  Publishing  Company,  721  Wabash 
Avenue,  Terra  Haute,  IN  47808.  (812) 
231-4252. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
19,000  daily  circulation  newspaper 
seeks  strong  sales  oriented  advertising 
director.  Reports  to  publisher.  Must  be 
able  to  train,  motivate,  and  lead  sales 
staff  as  well  as  manage  advertising  pro¬ 
duction.  Send  resume  to  Robert  Mar¬ 
shall,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  PO  Box  430, 
Pekin.  IL  61555. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
For  zone  7  afternoon  daily.  Experience  a 
must.  Salary  open.  Great  opportunity  for 
a  real  producer.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
8028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR  for  award  winning  South 
Louisiana  daily.  (16,00  circulation) 
Staff  of  15  in  retail  &  classified.  Man¬ 
agement  experience  required  $24 — 
28,000.  Send  photo  &  resume  to  The 
Iberian,  PO  Boxl270,  New  Iberia,  LA 

70561 _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  take  charge 
individual.  Experience  in  sales  and  ad 
layout  essential.  Will  be  in  charge  of 
three  salespeople.  Our  paper  is  a  7,000 
circulation  daily  and  is  part  of  an 
established  group  of  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  promotion  possibilities 
unlimited.  Please  send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Fred  Lister,  Publisher, 
OIney  Nespapers,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  340, 
OIney,  ILL  62450 


ADVERTISING  WORKING  MANAGER  to 
assist  publisher  in  fast,  growth,  high 
income  market.  Must  be  a  mature  self¬ 
starter  with  excellent  organizational  and 
promotion  skills.  Excellent  base  salary 
with  strong  incentives,  including  profit 
sharing  will  depend  on  experience  and 
ability.  Also  taking  applications  for  sales 
representatives  to  open  new  office.  Send 
resume  to;  Jim  Adkins,  PO  Box  AA,  Daily 
News,  Castle  Rock,  CO  80104. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Texas  daily  newspaper  needs  an 
advertising  manager  who  is  aggressive, 
hardworking  and  creative.  Must  be  able 
to  lead,  motivate  and  manage  an  outside 
sales  staff  of  6. 8-5  er's  need  not  apply. 
Career  oriented  only.  Must  be  strong  in 
romotion.  Send,  resume  Lone-Beasley, 
asadena  Citizen,  PO  Box  6192, 
Pasadena,  TX  77506. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Northern  NJ  weekly  seeks  energetic 
sales  manager  not  afraid  of  competitive 
market.  Must  have  strong  sales/sales 
training/marketing  background.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
7993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  Sales  Manager  Assistant. 
NYC  weekly  group.  Send  resume  Box  HR 
8723,  3rd  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11209. 


ADVERTISING  MEDIA  MANAGER.  Ma¬ 
jor  print  media  organization  seeks  crea¬ 
tive  and  experienced  media  research 
manager.  Job  requires  ability  to  convert 
media  research  into  effective  sales  pre¬ 
sentations,  and  promotion  material  for 
use  in  selling  advertising  space. 
Familiarity  with  media  research  and 
market  data  important.  Will  work  with 
advertising  sales  managers,  research 
director  and  creative  services 
department,  in  the  development  of  su¬ 
perior  advertising  promotion.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Box  8086,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES,  must  be  moti¬ 
vated  by  presence  of  competition.  Zone 
8,  paper  at  base  of  the  Rockies  is  na¬ 
tion's  third  fastest  growing  daily.  Suc¬ 
cess  oriented  team  needs  producer.  Sal¬ 
ary,  benefits,  and  incentives.  Resumes 
only  to  J.B.  Burns.  Colorado  Springs 
Sun,  104  S.  Cascade  Ave.,  Colorado 
Springs,  CO  80903, 


CO-OP  MANAGER 

The  Charlotte  Observer  and  Charlotte 
News  (The  largest  daily,  evening,  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the  Carolines)  is 
accepting  applications  for  the  position  of 
co-op  advertising  manager. 

This  is  a  staff  position  that  requires 
excellent  sales,  administrative  and 
interpersonal  skills.  Primary  responsibil¬ 
ity  will  be  in  developing  additional  co-op 
advertisers  and  in  increasing  co-op 
linage. 

Previous  co-op  management  experience 
and  working  knowledge  of  ReCas  is  a 
lus. 

lease  fonrvard  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Paul  Connelly,  Employment  Manager, 
600  South  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte  NC 
28202.  EOE, 


100,000  CIRCULATION  zone  shopper 
in  zone  7  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
an  advertising  manager.  We  need  a  sell¬ 
ing  professional  with  sales  manager 
experience  in  dealing  with  competition. 
Marketing  background  and  proven  abil¬ 
ity  to  manage  and  motivate  sales  force  of 
8  a  must.  Send  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  and  references  to  Box  8047,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Rare  opportunity  in  beautiful  northwest 
to  join  our  dailies  in  a  key  leadership 
role.  We  are  an  A.M/P.M  with  130,000 
daily  combined  circulation.  Require¬ 
ments  include  retail  advertising  man¬ 
agement  experience  with  demonstrated 
knowledge  and  skill  in  people,  retail 
sales  presentations,  marketing,  and 
managing  people  using  participatory  and 
goal  setting  management  techniques. 
Please  send  resume,  cover  letter  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Dan  Grady,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director.  The  Spokesman— Review/ 
Chronicle,  F<)  Box  2160,  Spokane,  WA 
99210. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  a  goal-oriented  retail 
sales  manager  with  at  least  3  years  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Opportunity  to 
grow  with  a  progressive  newspaper 
group.  30,00(J  PM  daily  in  university 
community.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Lew  Spence,  Advertising  Director, 
PO  Box  9030,  Charlottesville,  VA 
22906. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  29,  1984 


Pro^ssive  publishing  company  in  the  hobby  fields  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  central  Wisconsin  is  seeking  highly  motivated  crea¬ 
tive  individuals  who  are  looking  for  career  opportunities  in 
the  following  areas: 

Advertising  Promotion 

Rough  layout  and  copy,  art  background  with  1 — e  years 
experience  preferably  in  a  multi-publication  environment. 

Advertising  Sales 

strong  telephone  emphasis  with  4-S  years  experience.  Hobby 
knowledge  such  as  nusimatics,  old  cars,  or  paper  ephemera. 
Newspaper  experience  a  plus.  Please  send  resiime  with  sal¬ 
ary  history  to: 

R.E.  Lee 

Krause  Publications 
700  East  State  Street 


lola,  WI  54U90 

WEEKLY  GROUP  Zone  2  seeks  ( 1 )  assis¬ 
tant  Classified  Advertising  Manager, with 
strong  sales  record  in  highly  connpetitive 
area.  Advancement  for  sales  motivators. 
(2)  Experienced  space  sales.  Reply  Box 
8059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  a  goal-oriented  retai 
sales  manager  with  at  least  3  years  man¬ 
agement  experience  Opportunity  to 
grow  with  a  progressive  newspaper 
group.  30.00(J  PM  daily  in  university 
community.  Send  resume  and  salary  his- 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER/ 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  Young,  wide¬ 
ly  experienced,  aggressive  sales  pro¬ 
fessional  looking  for  the  right  move  up.  1 
come  with  14  years  sales,  major 
account,  and  sales  management 
experience.  1  am  able  to  develop  and 
administer  a  sales  plan,  train,  lead,  and 
motivate  a  sales  force.  Many  other 
pluses,  but  you'll  have  to  find  those  out 
at  an  interview.  All  Zones.  Box  8023, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

tory  to  Lew' Spence,  Advertising  DirKtor, 
PO  Box  9030,  Charlottesville,  VA 
22906. 

SELL  ADVERTISING  in  one  of  America's 
best  100  counties  next  door  to  Yellow¬ 
stone  Park.  Mountains,  skiing,  hunting, 
fishing,  outdoor  recreations.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  unlimited.  Beginners  welcome. 
Send  resume,  references  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  tO;  William  Roos,  Publisher,  The 
Greyvull  Standard,  614  Greyvull  Ave., 
Greyvull,  WY  82426. 

"SHOPPER"  CAREERS 

Please  send  resume  with  $  history  to: 
Multi-Media,  7616  Lindley  Av,  Reseda 
CA  91335.  Or  leave  day  and  night  #s  at 
(213)  344-7177. 

We  Are  Seeking  A 

classifieB 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

to  lead  our  classified  advertising 
department  staff  of  six  people.  An 

SALES  DIRECTOR 

We  are  looking  for  an  energetic, 
experienced  and  agressive  idea  person. 
You  must  be  able  to  plan  sales  cam¬ 
paigns,  sell  big  accounts  and  lead  an 
agressive  staff.  Your  contribution  will  be 
rewarded  with  top  salary,  good  bonus 
based  on  performance  and  an  excellent 
benefit  plan.  Your  opportunities  for 
growth  are  limited  only  by  your  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  bottom  line.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence  to;  Box  8063,  Editors  Publisher. 

circulation.  Complete  benefit  program  in 
addition  to  attractive  salary/incentive 
program.  We  would  like  to  talk  with  you 
especially  if  you  have  proven  leadership 
experience.  Contact  Nelder  Dawson. 
Personnel  Director: 

Alexandria  Daily 

Town  Talk 

PO  Box  7558,  Alexandria,  LA  71306 
(318)  487-6406 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

A  major  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Zone  3  NE  seeks  a  highly 
motivated  management  professional  to  direct  its  retail 
advertising  sales  activties.  Applicant  will  join  aggressive  sales 
management  team.  The  successful  candidate  will  have: 

•  A  minimum  of  1 5  years  retail  advertising  experience  with  a 
minimum  of  5  years  advertising  management. 

•  Ability  to  motivate  and  supervise  staff  of  account 
executives. 

•  Experience  in  a  competitive  major  metropolitan  market. 

•  Familiarity  and  working  knowledge  of  major  department, 
discount  and  home  furnishing  stores. 

•  Excellent  communications  skills,  both  written  and  oral,  plus 
the  ability  to  effectively  interface  with  all  levels  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

Qualified  applicants  should  send  resume  woth  salary  history/ 
requirements  to  Box  8057,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  MANAGER  with  classified 
experience.  Staff  18.  Salary  range  up  to 
$32,000,  depending  on  your  perform¬ 
ance.  Midwest  location.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  8085,  Editor  &  Nblisher. 


WE  ARE  looking  for  an  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  for  one  of  our  newspapers.  We  are 
located  in  northern  Ohio  and  publish 
both  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Sales 
and  marketing  experience  a  must.  Your 
ability  and  additional  experience  will 
lead  to  general  manager  responsibilities. 
Send  resume  including  salary  history  to 
Box  8073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  EDITOR— Large  offset  daily 
newspaper  in  NYC  suburbs  is  looking  for 
an  experienced  graphics  edltor/art 
director  to  work  from  the  ground  up  in 
building  a  graphics  staff  and  overseeing 
a  graphic  redesign.  Must  have 
experience  in  information  graphics, 
typography,  page  design,  color,  maps, 
charts,  illustrations.  Must  be  an  effec¬ 
tive  manager  with  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  ideas  clearly.  Send  resume,  i 
salary  requirements,  sample  of  work  to 
Box  8072,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEVADA'S  LARGEST  newspaper  seeks 
versatile  artist  for  expanding  newsroom 
art  department.  We  are  looking  for  a 
facile  hand  to  produce  everything  from 
info-graphics,  to  color  feature, illustra¬ 
tions.  Send  tear  sheets  returned  only  on 
request  and  resume  to  Jim  Day,  Graphics 
Ed.,  Las  Vegas  Review  Journal,  PO  Box 
70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89125-0070.  An 

Equal  Opportunity  Emeloyer. _ 

THE  DETROIT  NEWS  is  seeking  a  strong 
graphic  artist  to  do  color  and  black  and 
white  illustrations  in  our  science,  gener¬ 
al  news,  and  business  sections.  Send 
resume,  references  and  a  few  samples  to 
Robert  Gallagher,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor,  The  Detroit  News,  615  Lafayette 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  Ml  48231. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

For  zone  4  daily  paper  to  assist  director 
in  operation  of  circulation  department. 
Must  have  experience  in  single  copy, 
home  delivery  and  street  hawkers.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  PO  Box 
10171,  Pompano,  FL  33061-6171. 


CIRCULATION  OPERATIONS  MANA¬ 
GER 

We  are  looking  for  a  motivated  self¬ 
starter  with  a  desire  for  success.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  experience  in  circula¬ 
tion,  excellent  communicative  and 
leadership  skills,  and  TMC  experience. 
Responsibilities  include  directing  office 
manager,  promotion  manager, training 
manager,  and  TMC  coordinator. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits  offered. To 
apply  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Robert  E.  Lee,  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister/Journal  Courier,  40  Sargent  Drive, 
New  Haven,  CT  06511. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER  for 
dynamic  fast  growing  Texas  hill  country 
market.  Great  living  and  recreation. 
Advancement  opportunity  with  fast 
growing  paper.  Reply  to  Jack  Estlow, 
American  Statesman,  PO  Boz  670, 
Austin  TX  78767.  (512)  445-3753. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  to 
oversee  a  group  of  newspapers  in  Arizo¬ 
na.  Applicants  should  have  previous 
knowledge  in  circulation  on  (both  paid 
and  free)  and  be  looking  for  growth.  If 
you  are  a  shirtsleeve,  hard  working 
circulation  manager  looking  for  a  great 
place  to  live  and  work  send  us  your 
resume,  list  of  references,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  8060,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

Circulation 

Manager 

Southwest  suburban  daily  newspaper, 
2 1 ,000  plus  ABC  circulation  in  affluent, 
growing  community  with  strong  competi¬ 
tion. 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced,  crea¬ 
tive,  energetic  manager  who  can  lead 
and  work  with  people,  knows  computers, 
ABC  and  all  phases  of  circulation.  Send 
complete  resume  and  references  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  8081,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER  3  to  5 
years  experience.  Growing  company  in 
the  Southwest.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  8019,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  M/F,  EOE. 


PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  PLUS 
35,000  (paid  circulation)  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group  seeks  self-starter  with 
phone  room  supervisory  experience. 
Circulation  promotion  background  very 
helpful.  Must  have  proven  track  record 
and  leadership  ability.  Ideal  opportunity 
for  advancement  and  growth,  (jood  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits  package.  Please  send 
resume  with  work  history  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Roslyn  Denard,  The  Prin¬ 
ceton  Packet,  PO  Box  350,  Princeton, 
NJ  08542. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
WE  MOVE 
MACHINERY 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


COMPUTER-EDITORIAL 

LIASION 

Person  experienced  in  both  editorial  side 
and  computers  needed  to  provide  liasion 
between  users  and  support  personnel  for 
ATEX  front-end  editorial  system  on  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times.  Duties  include 
development  of  ways  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  systems  capability, 
troubleshooting,  training,  composition 
formatting  and  translating  the  needs, 
complaints  and  goals  of  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors  for  software  and  hardware  tech¬ 
nicians  and  vice  versa.  Minimum  of  2 
years  on  editorial  side  and  the  same  in 
computer-related  activities  necessary. 
Computer  experience  with  an  ATEX  sys¬ 
tem  preferred.  We  consider  this  a 
challenging  and  v'tal  career  opportunity, 
not  a  way  stop  that  will  look  good  on  a 
resume.  Send  resume  to  8030,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SOFTWARE  and  OPERATIONS 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
West  coast  newspaper  group  seeks  man¬ 
ager  for  electronic  production,  editorial 
and  advertising  composition  front-end 
systems.  Duties  include  trouble¬ 
shooting,  systems  analysis,  software 
application  and  design  for  front-end  Atex 
computer  equipment.  Also  to  interface 
with  classified  business  systems.  Highly 
visible  position  in  an  expanding  enviro- 
ment.  Intensive  experience  with  a  good 
track  record  required.  Respond  to  Box 
7603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  that  takes 
pride  in  his  work  and  his  newspaper 
wanted  immediately  by  large  Texas  Gulf 
Coast  semi-weekly.  Good  pay,  benefits. 
Applicants  need  college  degree  and  pre¬ 
ferably  2  years  experience  with  at  least 
some  exposure  to  photography  and  dar¬ 
kroom  work.  Non  smoker  preferred. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references,  to 
Christopher  Barbee,  P.O.  Box  1180,  El 
Campo,  TX  77437. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  to  supervise 
reporting  staff  at  night.  Apply  to  manag-  | 
ing  editor,  Boca  Raton  News,  PO  Box  i 
580,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432.  i 


ADVERTISING  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
The  Billings  Gazette  Montana's  largest 
daily  newspaper  is  seeking  an  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  supervisor.  Skills  and  quali¬ 
fications  for  this  position  should 
include:  advertising  sales  (retail  and 
classified)  experience,  preferably  in  a 
newspaper;  ability  to  supervise  all  sales 
activities:  pior  experiencer  in  budet/ 
planning:  good  knowledge  of  total  ad 
advertising  functions  including 
graphics.  Must  be  an  aggressive  sales 
supervisor  for  a  fully  commissioned  sales 
staff  and  capable  of  sales  training  and 
overseeing  regular  sales  staff  meeting.  If 
interested  please  send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  a  complete  resume  with  a  list  of 
references  and  salary  history  to  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.  The  Billings  Gazette,  PO 
Box  2507,  Billings  M  *"  59103.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline  Friday  Oct.  5.  Equal  | 
Opportunity  Employer.  j 


AWARD  WINNING  Ohio  weekly  news¬ 
paper  seeks  editor  with  all  around  skills. 
Requires  commitment  to  active  commu¬ 
nity  journalism.  Salary  commensurate  to 
experience.  Reply  to  Box  8062,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _  i 

Assistant  metro  editor:  63,000  Knight  | 
Ridder  PM  seeks  agressive  editor  to  edit  I- 
stories,  supervise  local  copy  flow,  direct  i 
reporters,  coordinate  regional  coverage,  | 
assign  stories,  work  with  stringers.  1—2  I 
years  desk  experience  preferred.  I 
City  hall  reporter:  3-5  years  experience  I 
on  daily.  Prefer  general  assignment  or  I 
city  hall  experience.  Ability  to  write  stor¬ 
ies  that  go  beyond  the  figures  and 
explain  what  it  means  to  the  reader. 
Investigative  reporting  experience 
desireable. 

Education  reporter:  2 — 3  years  daily 
experience.  Prefer  general  assignment 
or  education  experience  to  cover  4 
school  districts,  hard  news  and  features. 
Send  resumes  and  clips  to  Joe  Weiler, 
Managing  Editor,  The  News — Sentinel, 
600  West  Main  St.,  PO  Box  102,  Ft. 
Wayne  IN  46801.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  I 


BUSINESS  REPORTER—  The 
Indianapolis  News,  a  6 — day — a— week, 
135,000  circulation  afternoon  paper, 
seeks  an  agressive  business  reporter  who 
knows  the  difference  between  style  and 
substance.  Business  reporting 
experience  preferred  :initiative  and 
intelligence  a  must.  Midwest  applicants 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Frank  Caperton,  Managing  Editor, 
Indianapolis  News,  box  145, 
Indianapolis  IN  46206. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER  for  Chicago 
bureau  of  national  business  paper  with 
daily  and  weekly  editions.  Must  have 
experience  in  business  reporting  or  two 
years  on  a  daily  newspaper.  Position  re¬ 
quires  aggressive,  well-organized  person 
to  develop  stories  and  handle  varied 
assignments. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  R71,  1 1  West  37  St.  New  York,  NY, 
10018.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/ 
F. 


BEGINNING  POSITION  reporter/writer/ 
photographer  in  Big  Horn  Mounains  next 
door  to  Yellowstone  Park.  Award  winning 
weekly  in  one  of  America's  best  100  i 
counties.  Ready  to  hire  now.  Resume, 
references  and  cover  letter  to:  William 
Roos,  Publisher,  The  Greyvull  Standard, 
614  Greyvull  Ave.,  Greyvull,  WY  82462. 

COPY  EDITOR—  Immediate  opening  for 
small,  strong,  independent  California 
daily.  Stren^h  in  spelling,  grammar, 
headlines  essential.  Ideal  community, 
extra  benefits.  Send  resume,  references. 
Box  8080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  MAGAZINE 

in  a  major  midwest  city  is  looking  for  an 
assistant  managing  editor  for  1 1-person 
editorial  staff,  a  veteran  with  minimum 
five  years  newspaper  and/or  magazine 
experience  whose  strong  cards  are  a 
thorough  understanding  of  language, 
editing  and  rewrite  skills,  headline  wri¬ 
ting;  a  person  who  can  tie  together  story 
ideas  with  imaginative  graphic  con¬ 
cepts.  Write  the  occasional  feature/news 
piece.  Major  publishing  house  offers 
good  pay  and  medical  benefits.  Send 
resume,  three  clips  and  informal  letter 
revealing  yourself  and  why  you're  the 
person  for  the  job.  Box  8046,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

45,000  CIRCULATION  A.M  dailv  in 
western  South  Carolina  is  looking  for  a 
general  assignment  reporter  and  a  sports 
copy  editor.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
City  Editor,  Anderson  Independent — 
Mail,  PO  Box  2507,  Anderson  SC 
29622. 


COPY  DESK 

We  are  seeking  a  fourth  person  for  our 
copy  desk  who  is  skilled  in  layout,  an 
excellent  speller  and  grammarian.  You 
will  do  basic  layout  and  design  section 
fronts.  Computer  knowledge  essential 
because  we  paginate  pages.  Contact  Don 
Conner,  or  Dee  Bryant,  The  Leaf- 
Chronicle,  PO  Box  829, Clarksville  TN 

37041.  (615)  552—1808. _ 

DEEP  SOUTH  DAILY  needs  talented 
young  copy  editors  skilled  in  tight  editing 
and  concise  headline  writing^  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  7998,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  lOM  circulation  suburban 
daily.  Northeast.  Dedication  and 
experience  most  helpful.  We're  not  look¬ 
ing  for  awards  and  prizes,  just  increased 
circulation.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Write  Box  8004,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  for  small  daily, 
winner  of  1983  Michigan  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Excellence  award.  Great  opportunity 
for  community  minded  person  with  solid 
reporting  background  ready  for  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Responsibilities 
include  newsroom  planning,  staff 
development,  editorial  writing  and  some 
reporting.  Contact  Larry  Carbonelli,  The 
Daily  News,  109  N.  Lafayette  Street. 
Greenville,  Ml  48838. 


EDITOR  to  manage  four  speciality  pub¬ 
lications.  Edit  copy,  oversee  production. 
Strong  writing  skills.  $17,000  salary. 
Letter  and  writing  samples  to  Good 
Times,  Box  303,  Roslyn,  NY  11576. 


EDITORIAL  MANAGER 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  AT 
AUSTIN 

The  Daily  Texan,  student  newspaper  at 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  seeks 
experienced  journalist  to  work  with  the 
student  news/editorial  staff.  Requires  a 
bachelors  degree  in  journalism  or  eng- 
lish  and  5  years  experience  in  newspaper 
reporting  or  editing.  Prefer  a  masters 
degree  in  journalism  or  english  and  10 
years  journalism  experience  including 
student  publications  or  journalism 
teaching.  Annual  salary  $25,000, 
negotiable  based  upon  experience  and 
education.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  3  references  by  Octo¬ 
ber  24,  1984  to:Delores  Ebert 
Texas  Student  Publications 
POBoxD 

Austin  Texas  78713-7209 
An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


Entry  level  reporter  position  for  the  per¬ 
son  with  the  right  mix  of  dedication, 
eagerness,  and  writing  ability.  Letter, 
resume,  references  to  The  Clewiston 
News,  PO  Box  1236,  Clewiston  FL 
33440.  Att:  Jim  Jones. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CAPITAL  CITY  PAPER  needs  young 
energetic  reporters  for  growing  metro 
staff  and  expanding  bureau  reporters. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  7997, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

We  are  a  PM  daily  in  zone  1  and  we  are 
striving  for  excellence.  We  are  looking  for 
a  mature  person  with  at  least  2  years  of 
experience  as  a  city  editor  or  the  equiv¬ 
alent.  The  person  we  hire  must  be  skilled 
in  communications  with  and  motivating 
people-  someone  who  recognizes  the 
need  to  work  with  people,  not  simply 
bark  orders  like  a  drill  sergeant. 
Extensive  details  in  first  letter,  including 
strong  professional  references  and  lay¬ 
out  samples.  Reply  to  Box  8041,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  group  of  NYC  area  weeklies. 
Requires  well-organized  news-oriented 
fact-fanatic  wno  believes  in  the 
importance  of  covering  the  widest  range 
of  neighborhood  news.  Position  involves 
staff  development,  story  supervision, 
editing,  rewrite,  layout  and  community 
relations.  This  is  definitely  NOT  a  40- 
hour  job.  Starting  salary  mid-teens  plus  i 
benefits  and  bonus  plan.  Interested?  i 
Send  cover  letter  describing  your  back¬ 
ground  and  ideas  about  neighborhood 
news  coverage.  Include  complete 
resume  and  representative  clips.  Box 
8050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Medium  sized  zone  2  daily  is  seeking  a 
qualified  individual  to  supervise  a  large 
editorial  staff  in  a  "hands-on" 
environment. Acceptable  applicants 
must  posess  minimum  15  years 
experience  of  newspaperbackground 
encompassing  reporting,  copy  editing, 
layout,  direct  supervision  withregard  to 
productivity  and  cost  effectiveness.  Re¬ 
ply  to  Box  8053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  FOR  AVIATION  NEWSPAPERS 
Experienced  newspaper/magazine 
editor/reporter  with  pilots  license  or 
general  aviation  knowledge  needed  for 
well  established  firm  in  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington.  Self  starter  who  wants  to  see  his 
innovative  ideas  put  to  use.  Salaiy  open, 
excellent  fringes  including  use  of  plane. 
Write,  telling  us  about  your  background, 
experience,  salary  needs  and  why  you  are 
the  person  we  need.  Include  your  phone 
number  so  we  can  set  up  an  interview. 
Dave  Sclair,  Western  Ryer,  PO  Box 
44400,  Tacoma  WA  98444. 


EDITOR/GENERAL  MANAGER 
for  privately  owned  New  England  daily. 
Report  to  publisher.  Need  a  hands-on 
professional  to  lead  day  to  day  news 
operation  and  manage  marketing  and 
production  departments.  Growth  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Reply  to  Box  8077,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  established 
Zone  2  weekly.  Shirt  sleeve  job  requires 
writing,  editing,  production  and 
delegating  abilities.  A  unique  market 
and  unlimited  future  await  dedicated 
individual  with  a  sophisticated  sense  of 
style  and  a  deep  caring  about  people  in 
the  communitites  we  serve.  Reply  to  Box 
7908,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
WIRE  SERVICE 

Growing  wire  service  headquartered  in 
small  midwestern  city  seeks  a  savvy, 
well-seasoned  managing  editor  to  direct 
daily  news-gathering  activities  of  a  small 
but  highly  productive  staff,  copy  flow, 
and  copy  editing  for  a  daily  economic 
news  wire.  Must  be  able  to  work  with 
bureaus  and  correspondents  located  in 
the  U.S  and  overseas.  Daily  news  report¬ 
ing  experience  plus  copy  desk  and  news 
desk  experience  desire.  Send  resumes 
to  Box  8054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

FEATURE  WRITER  for  Connecticut  dail¬ 
ies  lifestyle  section.  Experience  re¬ 
quired.  Call  or  send  resume  to  Teresa 
Rousseau,  389  Meadow  St  Waterbury 
CT  06722.  (203)  574-3636. 


FEATURE  WRITER  with  demonstrated 
ability  in  health,  science,  and  consumer 
reporting  sought  by  lifestyle  section  of 
aggressive  Zone  9  daily.  Applicants 
should  be  hustlers  and  their  writing  must 
be  marked  by  a  strong  sense  of  story¬ 
telling.  Send  clips,  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  8087,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited.  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


JOB— MATCHING  SERVICE 
FOR  JOURNALISTS 
We  put  your  resume  on  computer  for  6 
months.  When  an  editor  with  an  opening 
contacts  us,  we  search  our  computerized 
applicant  pool  and  give  the  editor  a  list  of 
candidates.  Job  Bank  is  owned  by  former 
editors  wo  have  contacts  nationwide.  For 
an  application  or  informaton  write  Job 
Bank,  1909  Cinnaminson  Ave,  Cinna- 
minson  NJ  08077  or  call  Director  Debra 
Bissinger  at  (609)  786—1910. 


LAYOUT  EDITOR-We  want  a  fast,  crea¬ 
tive,  experienced  editor  who  can  design 
sparkling  pages  for  our  zoned  local  news 
sections.  The  shift  is  awful  (it  starts 
around  midnight),  but  the  salary, 
benefits  and  opportuniW  for  advance¬ 
ment  are  good.  We  are  a  58,000  circula¬ 
tion,  6-day  paper  based  35  miles  from 
New  York  (Jity.  Send  resume,  salary 
expectation  and  a  dozen  samples  of  your 
work  to  Executive  Editor,  The  Courier- 
News,  PO  Box  6600,  Bridgewater,  NJ 
08807.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
The  American  Dental  Association  is 
seeking  an  experienced  publications 
professional  with  at  least  5  years 
experience  in  publications  or  production 
management  including  supervision  of 
professional  staff.  Prefer  masters  degree 
in  appropriate  field  or  bachelors  degree 
with  equivalent  experience.  General 
experience  should  include  all  phases  of 
periodical  production:  technology,  pro¬ 
motion,  advertising  sales,  design  and 
fiscal  control.  Experience  in  managing 
multiple  publications  desirable.  Send 
resume  to  Michael  Salemme,  American 
Dental  Association,  211  East  Chicago 
Ave.,  Chicago  IL  60611.  Equal  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer.  Women,  minorities,  and 
handicapped  applicants  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Jewish  American  weekly,  south  Florida. 
Newspaperbackground.  Goodsalaryand 
benefits.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary 
history  to  Box  8068,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-The  Anchorage 
Times,  largest  newspaper  in  Alaska  with 
a  daily  circulation  of  50,000,  seeks  a 
solid  professional  with  a  minimum  of  10 
years  experience  in  alll  areas  of  news 
management.  An  ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  background  as  a  Section  Editor, 
News  Editor,  City  Editor  and  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  of  a  comparable  or  lar¬ 
ger  puolication.  Excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  for  this  superb 
opporturnity.  Be  part  of  histoiy  and  come 
to  Alaska  -  the  last  frontier.  If  interested 
please  contact  in  confidence  our  seach 
consultant:  William  C.  Eatherly,  44 
Montgomery  Street,  Ste  4150,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA  94104.  Phone  (415)  788- 
1723. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  established 
Zone  2  daily.  Must  have  some 
experience  in  feature  writing,  lay-out, 
editing  and  management  of  news  room. 
Box  8076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
I  Republican  weekly  newspaper  group 
seeks  conservative  minded  managing 
I  editor  with  5—7  years  experience  or 
more.  Full  responsibility  for  ten  member 
staff,  budget  planning,  story  ideas 
initiation,  page  layout  and  design,  and 
photo  editing.  Must  have  proven  record 
of  ability  with  staff  and  solid 
recommendation  from  prior  employers. 
Suburaban  Zone  1  in  desireable  area. 
Include  present  salary  with  resume  and 
references.  We  believe  in  paying  top  dol- 
I  lar  for  top  quality  people.  We  are  looking 
for  an  award  winner  with  outstanding 
qualifications.  Box  7849,  Editor  &Pub- 
I  lisher. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY,  News  Editor 
for  8200  circulation  southern  Ml  daily, 
must  have  two  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  editing,  layout,  and  graphics; 
bachelor's  degree  in  communication 
preferred,  VDT  experience  required.  Pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  includes  editing  and 
layout  of  daily  newspaper.  Good  salary 
and  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Nan  Johnson,  Managing  Editor, 
Hillsdale  Daily  News,  PO  Box  287,  Hill¬ 
sdale,  Ml  49242. 


NEW  YORK  BASED  daily  financial  news¬ 
paper  seeks  a  news  editor.  Position  re¬ 
quires  experience  supervising  reporters 
and  handling  copy  flow  under  tight 
deadline  conditions.  Knowledge  of 
financial  news  and  ability  to  work  well 
with  people  are  essential.  Layout  and 
Atex  experience  would  be  helpful.  Reply 
to  Box  8037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NATIONAL  FAMILY  MAGAZINE  would 
like  to  attract  full  time  or  freelance  writer 
whose  humor  and  wit  could  freshen  the 
magazine  with  short  subjects,  captions 
and  anecdotal  material  on  a  regular 
basis.  Please  write  to  the  Humor  Writer, 
PO  Box  528  B,  Indianapolis  IN  46206. 


NEEDED  immedately.  News  Editor  for 
8200  circulation  southern  Michigan  dai¬ 
ly,  must  have  two  years  experience  in 
newspaper  editing,  layout,  and  graphics; 
bachelors  degree  in  communication  pre¬ 
ferred,  VDT  experience  required.  Pri¬ 
mary  responsiblity  includes  editing  and 
layout  of  daily  newspaper.  Good  salary 
and  excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Nan  Johnson,  Managing  Editor, 
PO  Box  287,  Hillsdale  Ml  49242. 


1  PUBLISHERS 

National  weekly  entertainment  trade 
I  magazine  in  Dallas/Fort  Worth  seeks 
I  publisher  with  strong  sales  and  promo- 
I  tion  background.  Very  attractive  finan¬ 
cial  package.  Send  resumes  to  Box 
I  8038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

For  6000  afternoon  daily.  Position  open 
now.  Must  havb  wire  and  photo 
experience.  Zone  7.  Send  full  resume  to 
Box  8027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  6,600  6  day  daily 
in  Northeast  Indiana.  Writing,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  page  layout.  Mainly  nigh  school 
sports,  some  college.  We  are  looking  for 
a  hard  worker  with  some  experience  but 
will  consider  a  top  notch  beginner.  Send 
resume,  clips  to:  Terry  Housholder,  The 
News-Sun,  112  N.  Main  St.,  Kendallville, 
IN  46755. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ASSISTANT 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
REPRESENTATIVE 


R.J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  an  affiliate  of  R.J. 
REYNOLDS  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  has  an  opportunity  for  an  Assis¬ 
tant  Public  Relations  Representative  in  its  Special  Events- Public 
Relations  Department.  The  Assistant  PR  Representative  will  be 
involved  in  the  Company’s  sports  sponsorships  including  stock  car 
racing,  sports  car  racing,  drag  racing,  motorcycle  racing  and  rodeo. 

Applicants  should  possess  the  following: 

•  Strong  writing  skills. 

•  3-5  years  sports  journalism  background. 

•  Ability  to  deliver  professionally  written  news  feature 
stories  to  print  and  electronic  media  sports  editors. 

•  Temperment  to  travel  to  events  around  the  U.S.  to  assist 
sports  reporters. 

•  Ability  to  deal  successfully  with  a  variety  of  people. 

This  position  offers  further  professional  growth  and  development 
and  an  excellent  benefits  package.  Salary  commensurate  with  ability 
and  experience.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Mr. 
Jeff  Christopher,  Corporate  Public  Relations  Recruiter,  R.J. 
REYNOLDS  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  World  Headquarters  Building, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 
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HELP  WANTED 


QUALITY-MINDED  community  news¬ 
paper  group  seeks  reporters  for  future 
openings.  Must  be  self-starting  and  en¬ 
terprising;  only  the  best  need  apply. 
Send  resumes  and  samples  of  your  most 
outstanding  work  to:  John  Peterson, 
Executive  Editor,  Shore  Line  Newspap¬ 
ers,  PO  Box  349,  Guilford,  CT  06437. 

REPORTER 

For  small  Sun  Belt  daily.  Clips  to  Box 
7798,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER/EDITOR  wanted  for  Wash¬ 
ington  based  newsletter  covering  the 
coal  industry.  Beats  include  regulatory 
affairs.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Good  benefits  package. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Pasha 
Publications,  1401,  Wilson  Blvd., 
Arlington,  VA  22209. 

REPORTERS-We  have  several  openings 
for  general  assignment  and  bureau 
reporters  to  cover  a  wide  range  of  spot 
and  feature  news  in  an  exciting  market  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania  and  northwest 
New  Jersey.  Prefer  Zone  2  applicants. 
Please  send  resume  and  recent  writing 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  Bruce  Fras- 
sinelli.  The  Express,  PO  Box  391,  Eas¬ 
ton,  PA  18044-0391. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR:  The  Savannah 
Morning  News  is  seeking  an  experienced 
copyeditor-layout  person  tor  daily  paper. 
Strong  editing  skills  are  a  must  and 
experience  with  modular  layout  concept 
is  mandatory.  Familiarity  with  the  use  of 
process  color  pictures  and  graphics  art 
also  helpful.  We  are  seeking  someone 
who  can  make  a  difference.  Send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Anthony  Stast- 
ny.  Executive  Sports  Editor,  PO  Box 
1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 

MARKETING 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

PRESSROOM 

SPORTS  WRITER 

Northern  New  Jersey  daily  newspaper 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  writer  to  cover  professional 
basketball.  Requires  2-3  years 
experience.  Excellent  salai^  and  tenefit 
package.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  8055,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY  seeks  editor  with  solid 
editing  and  layout  skills.  Must  be  able  to 
write  sharp  headlines  and  work  under 
deadline  pressure.  Call  (201)  347 — 
5400  or  send  resume  to  PO  Box  30, 
Dover  NJ  07801. 

THE  TIMES  RECORD  a  14,000  5  day 
PMer  serving  mid-coast  Maine,  seeks  an 
experienced  reporter  with  a  minimum  of 
4  years  daily  background.  We  demand 
the  best— a  versatile  self-starter  with 
proven  writing  skills.  We  offer  competi¬ 
tive  salaries  excellent  fringe  benefits  and 
outstanding  working  conditions.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  a  letter  telling  us 
about  yourself  to  Dave  Swearingen,  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Times  Record,  PO  Box  10, 

I  Brunswick,  Maine,  04011-0010.  No 
j  phone  calls  please. 

I  VERSATILE  AGGRESSIVE  newsman 
I  needed  for  twice  weekly,  part  of  small 
I  group.  Sports,  government,  photogra- 
1  phy,  etc.  Send  resume  requirements  to 
1  Hugh  Braddick,  PO  Box  99,  Sulphur,  LA 
70664.  Call  (318)  527-7075. 

WIRE  EDITOR  Zone  4  daily  immediate 
opening.  Must  be  strong  in  layout,  head 
writing,  copy  editing.  VDT  experience  a 
must.  Good  benefits  and  competitive 
salary.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  8070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING 


MANAGER,  MARKET 
RESEARCH 


The  Orange  County  Register  is  this  market’s  leading 
daily  newspaper  in  circulation,  advertising,  news 
coverage/presentation  and  research.  We  are  committed 
to  a  future  of  growth  and  excellence  in  product  and 
service. 

This  high-profile  position  demands  that  you  be  a  good 
communicator  and  presenter.  You  will  design  and  direct 
migor  research  programs  that  capture  the  needs  of  read¬ 
ers  and  shoppers. 

Qualifications: 

Experience  and  success  with  primary  research  in 
the  areas  of  public  opinion,  focus  groups, 
descriminating  analysis,  multi-variate  and  cur¬ 
rent  statistical  research  techniques. 

Experience  with  statistical  software  and  business 
computer  systems. 

Experience  in  the  communications  field  is  a 
must. 

A  Masters  degree  is  preferred,  however,  equiv¬ 
alent  research  management  experience  will  be 
considered. 

Send  resume,  highlights  of  your  successes  and  salary 
history  to: 

Director  of  Marketing 
Orange  County  Register 
Department  91-E 
P.O.  Box  11626 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92711 


WE  NEED  a  reporter  who  can  make  a 
commitment  to  convering  an  extremely 
diverse  2-county  area  in  western  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Government,  schools,  cops, 
courts,  features  —  this  beat  has  it  all.  If 
you  have  at  least  1  or  2  years  experience 
and  self  motivation  this  beat  could  let 
you  shine.  Our  o4,000  morning  daily  is 
committed  to  giving  our  readers  an 
excellent  nespaper  every  day  of  the 
week. Send  resume  and  your  5  best  clips 
—  both  news  and  features  —  to  The 
Messenger-Inquirer,  Personnel  Dept., 
PO  Box  1480,  Owensboro,  KY  42302. 


HEAD  LIBRARIAN  for  medium  sized 
newspaper  in  lovely  northern  California. 
Fine  pay,  benefits  and  good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Newspaper  experience.  Jim 
Hushaw,  Managing  Editor,  Stockton 
Record,  530  E.  Market  St.,  Stockton,  CA 
95202. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
The  Dispatch  Newspaper  is  looking  for  a 
mailroom  foreman  to  supvervise  all  mail- 
room  operations.  10,000  daily  circula¬ 
tion  plus  many  commercial  jobs.  Must 
have  experience  with  Muller  inserting 
machine.  Previous  supervisor  experience 
required.  Good  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  The  Dispatch,  P.O.  Box  7, 
Gilroy,  CA  95021. 

MAILROOM  MANAGER 
Modern  non-union  plant  in  Sun  Belt 
needs  experienced  mailroom  manager. 
Solid  experience  on  Harris  Inserter 
necessary.  Training  ablity  and  supervis¬ 
ory  skills  very  important.  Excellent 
benefits,  starting  wage  in  twenties, 
depending  on  qualifications.  Send 
resume  to  Harry  Smith,  Tuscon  News¬ 
papers,  PO  Box  26887,  Tuscon  AZ 
85726. 

THE  CASPER  STAR-TRIBUNE,  Wyom- 
ing's  largest  daily  nespaper  is  seeking  a 
full  time  assistant  mailroom  foreman  to 
help  handle  the  mailroom  operations  of 
our  newspaper  and  other  products.  Prev¬ 
ious  mailroom  experience  of  1-3  years  is 
necessary.  Required  skills  should 
include  mechanical  ability,  knowledge 
of  mailroom  equipment,  organization, 
operational  efficiency  and  time  manage¬ 
ment.  Good  starting  salary  and  incentive 
bonus.  Excellent  opportunity  fora  mailer 
ready  to  move  up  and  grow  with  our  com¬ 
pany.  If  interested  please  send  resume 
and  a  list  of  references  to  the  Circulation 
Director,  Capser  Star-Tribune,  PO  Box 
80,  Casper  WY  82602.  Or  call  (307) 
266-0550. 

MARKETING  RESEARCH 


MAILROOM  FIELD  SERVICE 
Graphic  Management  Associates  Inc. 
has  immediate  opening  for  a  qualified 
field  service  representative  responsible 
for  installations  of  mailroom  systems 
and  training  of  personnel.  Growth  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Graphic  Management  Associ¬ 
ates,  11  Main  Street,  Southboro  MA 
01772 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

WANTED 

For 

Baton  Rouge  Newspaper 
Night  Press  Foreman 
Must  have  ability  to  manage  people, 
instruct  pressmen  and  set  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  quality.  Two  12  unit  Goss 
Headliners.  90,000  plus  morning 
circulation.  Salary  $32,000  plus 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Betty  Jo  Baker,  State-Times  and 
Morning  Advocate,  PO  Box  588,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70821. 


ASSISTANT  PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
West  Coast  am  daily  with  mid  80,000 
circulation  seeks  aggressive  quality 
oriented  assistant  pressroom  manager 
with  4  year  minimum  experience. 
Extensive  color  background  on  double 
width  offset  press  a  must.  Candidate 
must  have  strong  background  in  press 
maintenance,  quality  control  and  waste 
reduction  programs.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  The  Bakersfield  Californian, 
Box  440,  Bakersfield  CA  93302.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

The  Cape  Cod  Times,  a  quality  conscious 
7-day  morning  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
journeyman  capable  of  working  on  a  six- 
unit  GOSS  METRO  Offset  press. 

I  Good  scale  and  benefits,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  living  on  Cape  Cod.  Write,  giving 
details  of  your  experience  and  references 
to  James  Kaminske,  Press  Foreman, 
Cape  Cod  Times,  319  Main  St.,  Hyan- 
nis,  MA  02601. 

PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Growing  zone  2  daily  seeks  supervisor 
with  experience  on  single  and  double 
width  presses.  Strong  managerial  skills 
to  handle  hiring,  training,  scheduling 
and  quality  control.  Excellent  starting 
;  salary  and  rapid  advancement  for  the 
I  person  who  can  handle  this  job.  Send 
I  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
8079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


I _ PRODUCTION _ 

I  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Zone  5  d.aily  has  excellent  opportunity 
for  working  foreman  with  planning  and 
system  skills.  Good  salary  with  perform¬ 
ance  bonus  and  competitive  fringe  bene¬ 
fit  package.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
8029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIAN  An 
electronic  technician  is  needed  for  the 
!  Production  department  of  Nevada’s  larg¬ 
est  newspaper.  This  person  must  have  an 
electronic  background  and  be  able  to 
!  work  on  various  types  of  equipment  such 
as  computers,  printers,  VDT’s,  etc.  Bas¬ 
ic  working  hours  are  from  10:00  AM  to 
6:30  PM  Monday  through  Friday.  Send 
resume  to  Personnel  Department,  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal,  PO  Box  70,  Las 
Vegas,  NV  89125-0070. An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


I  MANAGER  to  oversee  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  operation  for  4  weeklies,  1  daily, 
commercial  work.  Oversee  press  crew, 
mailroom,  scheduling,  sales,  budget. 
Urbanite.  Shore  zone  2.  Send  resume, 
salary  expected  to  Box  8061,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PROGRESSIVE  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
!  seeks  production  adviser  with  strong 
solid  background  in  pressroom 
operations.  Knowledge  of  composing 
room  beneficial  but  secondary  to  pre¬ 
ssroom  experience.  Duties  involve 
assisting  management  of  medium  to 
small  offset  newspapers.  Some  travel  re¬ 
quired.  Based  in  zone  6.  Starting  salary 
in  the  $30’s.  Reply  to  Box  8014,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  four 
speciality  newsapers.  Heavy  type  spec, 
good  mechanical  paste  up.  Knowledge 
'  of  editwriters  a  must.  Pos  1  camera. 
$17,000  salary.  Resume  to  The  Obser¬ 
ver,  Glen  Head  Road,  Glen  Head,  NY, 
I  11595. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Supervise  operations  in  our  newspaper 
and  circular  printing  plant  located  in  far 
northwest  Chicago  suburb.  Responsibil¬ 
ity  for  composition,  camera,  press,  mail- 
room,  shipping,  and  building 
departments.  Other  functions  include 
purchasing,  quality  control,  scheduling, 
personnel  development,  training,  and 
safety. 

We  operate  3  shifts  in  two  locations  with 
a  total  of  21  Suburban  and  Community 
ress  units. 

0  qualify  you  should  have  experience  in 
several  of  the  areas  listed  above  and  at 
least  2  years  of  college.  Degree  preferred 
in  graphic  arts  or  management.  Mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  experience  in  the  print¬ 
ing  or  graphic  arts  fields. 

Position  requires  a  take— charge 
individual  who  knows  what  he  is  doing 
and  is  capable  of  working  with  his  own 
staff  as  well  as  some  contact  with 
customers.  Management  skills  are  most 
important. 

We  have  been  in  the  business  133  years 
and  have  a  quality  and  efficiency 
orientation  that  you  will  be  expected  to 
maintain. 

If  you  consider  yourself  a  leader  then  you 
should  meet  our  team.  We  are  a  growing 
company  because  we  have  good  people. 
Send  resume  to  Bill  D.  Starks, 
Operations  Manager,  Shaw/Free  Press 
Media,  Inc.  250  Williams  Rd,  Carpen- 
tersville,  IL60110.  (312)  426—1600. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION/PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
MANAGER 

Metropolitan  daily  located  in  sun  belt  is 
seeking  a  qualified  promotion/public  re¬ 
lations  manager.  This  opportunity  re¬ 
quires  exceptional  public  speaking  skills 
and  the  ability  to  plan  and  execute  com¬ 
pany  sponsored  community  events. 
Managerial  experience,  proven  people 
skills,  and  expertise  in  promotional  con¬ 
cepts  are  essential.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  8034,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FIELD  SERVICE 
TECHNICIAN 
WEST  COAST 
LOCATION 

Hall  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
Scripps-Howard  company 
and  leading  supplier  of 
counter  stackers  and  mail- 
room  systems  for  the 
newspaper  Industry,  is 
seeking  an  experienced 
field  service  technician 
currently  located  on  the 
West  Coast.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  a 
strong  mechanical,  elec¬ 
trical,  and  electronics 
background,  must  be  self- 
starting  and  prepared  to 
travel  extensively.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability. 
Excellent  company 
benefits.  Send  resume 
Including  references  to 
Field  Service  Manager,  Hall 
Systems,  Inc.,  24400  Sper¬ 
ry  Drive,  Westlake,  OH 
44145. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES 


OUR  COLUMN  SALES  are  soaring.  Earn 
good  commissions  selling  these  proven 
features.  Write  RDR  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box 
5212,  Berkeley,  QA  94705. 


You  May  Take  One  Giant  Step... 
toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P  s 
Positions  Wanted  section! 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ATTORNEY  WITH  MBA,  journalism, 
labor  relations  and  financial  experience 
seeks  legal  position  with  NYC  publisher. 
Box  8033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GM/PUBLISHER.  Impeccable  record, 
reputation,  credentials,  references. 
Medium  daily.  Strong  marketing  skills. 
Degree,  family.  Box  8022,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Quality  and  bottom  line  conscious. 
Former  owner  of  small  group.  Ambitious, 
aggresive  and  talented.  Box  8066,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


10  YEARS  chief  operating  officer  of  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  groups,  ‘^Bottom  Line" 
responsibility,  strength  in  sales/ 
marketing.  Not  afraid  of  tough  competi¬ 
tion.  Innovative,  tenacious.  Daring. 
Zones  1,  2,  3.  Box  8082,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  In-depth  all 
departments.  Training,  motivating, 
innovative  and  analytical.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  metro  daily.  Box  8002,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  Advertising  director  with 
24  years  experience  seeks  challenging 
position  with  daily  newspaper  in  zone  3 
or  4.  Box  8035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  Pub¬ 
lishers —  Advertising  Salesman —  10 
years  solid  experience.  Top  producer — 
currently  Advertising  Manager  for 
national  trade  publication.  Seeks  growth 
opportunity  in  Pittsburgh  Metro  area. 
Reply  Box  8084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 


ILLUSTRATOR/CARTOONIST/ 
CARICATURIST  wants  work  on  daily.  9 
years  experience  at  your  disposal.  Any 
zone.  For  samples,  whte  Box  8001,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE  shirt-sleeve  Circulation  or 
Sales  Manager.  You  will  grow.  Success 
oriented.  Prefer  Mid-Atlantic.  Box 
8083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR  seeking  new  challenge. 
14  years  experience  with  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  all  phases  of  circulation 
management.  Box  8005,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  AMBITIOUS  circulator  with  7 
years  experience  in  single  copy  and 
home  delivery  seeking  responsible  man¬ 
agement  position.  Creative  aggressive 
and  well  organized.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Jim  Waller  (404)  561-6727  or  563- 
3938. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AMBITIOUS  REPORTER,  9  years  of 
newsroom  experience,  completing  MA  in 
journalism.  Seeks  challenge  on  metro  or 
quality  daily.  KentSchoffstall,  776  Gar- 
low  Blvd.,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15239. 


AWARDS  RECEIVED  —  2,  for  writing 
and  layout.  Sports  editor  on  daily  for  a 
year,  also  year  in  news.  Past  work  with  3 
newspapers,  TV  station.  Sports  or  news. 
Steve  Nicklas,  PO  Box  1806,  Bay  City, 
TX  77414.  (409)  244—4235. 


BRIGHT  honors  graduate  of  Vassar  with 
a  year  of  freelance  experience  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  seeks  position  on  news¬ 
paper/magazine.  Talents  versatile,  but 
prefer  general  assignment  and  features 
writing.  Clips  and  references  available. 
Elizabeth  Larkin,  301  N.  Beauregard 
St.,  No.  904,  Alexandria,  VA  22312. 
(703)  941-8584. 


DYNAMIC,  aggressive,  enterprising  DAI¬ 
LY  EDITOR.  Strong  on  motivation- 
direction.  Adds  sparkle,  dash  to  product 
-  and  community.  Box  8021,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM,  four-year 
owners/publishers  of  award-winning 
weekly,  seeks  bureau  position.  Will  pro¬ 
vide  quality  community  journalism  in 
both  words  and  pictures.  Prefer  Zones 
1,2,3.  Dave  and  Cindy  Breen,  210  N 
Vine,  Plainfield  IN  46168,  (317)  839- 
5436. _ 

NEWS  PRO-11  years  AP,  daily.  Prefer 
features,  sports,  politics,  Rockies,  West 
but  best  opportunity  decides .  Box  8075, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  self-starter,  quality 
clips  and  contacts,  nearly  30  years' 
experience  on  two  California  dailies, 
seeks  career  extention,  not  premature 
retirement.  Larry  Lavelle,  2624  16th 
St.,  Sacramento,  CA  95818.  (916) 
442-0061. 


!  VETERAN  NEWSMAN  in  Texas  seeks  job 
change.  Experienced  in  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  layout.  Prefer  handling  business 
I  news.  Box  7982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  whohasout- 
grown  well-paying  job  on  daily  seeks 
position  to  help  mold  a  daily's  editorial 
operation.  Eight  years'  newspaper 
experience  includes  reporting  on  most 
local  beats,  editorial  and  column  writ¬ 
ing.  copy  editing  and  directing  young 
reporters.  Idea  man  with  the  supervisory 
experience  to  put  those  ideas  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Box  8045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

News  judgment,  eye  for  graphics,  people 
skills  and  hustle.  Ready  to  move  from 
major  metro  and  pump  new  life  into  your 
small  to  mid — size  daily.  Box  8065,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  but  discouraged  news¬ 
room  seeks  newspaper.  Six  skilled 
reporters  ready  to  move  as  a  package. 
3-8  years  in  all  facets  reporting  and 
desk.  Will  work  together.  6ox802(j,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FIRST-RATE  FEATURES  EDITOR  wants 
job  on  major  metro  daily  or  magazine. 
Well-rounded,  personable,  seriousabout 
work.  Box  8003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"Gringo"  de  Baja  con  alma  hispanica 
quiere  volver  a  periodismo.  Cual  pais? 
Bert  (502)  634—9252. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN  with  experience 
and  credentials.  I  can  layout  pages,  edit 
copy,  cover  everything,  write  intelligent 
columns  on  current  issues.  I'm  a  hard 
worker  with  results  to  prove  it.  Box 
7939,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SWISS  BASED  American  journalist 
seeks  stringer  positions.  Switzerland 
and  western  Europe.  Features,  news, 
political,  finance.  Rve  years  experience 
with  major  dailies  and  international 
radio  station.  Please  contact  Ernest 
Beck,  Wyderrain  11,  Bern,  3012, 
Switzerland.  Telephone  031-14-62-36. 


STRINGER  and  Correspondent  services 
for  Israel  and  the  Middle  East  offered  by 
American  newsman  residng  in  Israel 
with  long  experience  as  correspondent 
for  American  dalies,  weeklies  and  major 
radio  networks.  Visiting  New  York  until 
October  15.  Contact  Victor  Perry, 
apt.4J,  4410  Broadway,  NY  10040. 
Tel.  (212)  567—8033,  before  9  A  M. 


TIRED  of  dull,  listless  stringer,  copy 
from  Baltimore?  Want  someone  with 
beat  experience  to  give  your  copy  that 
flare  it  misses  on  the  road?  My  specialit¬ 
ies  are  soccer  and  hockey,  but  no  job's 
too  small.  Pete  Kerzel,  (301)  744- 
5303. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


My  consistently  strong  sports,  sensitive 
features,  and  aggressive  news  keep  edi¬ 
tors  pleased.  With  fourth  football  season 
here,  Pulitzer-seeking  photographer 
ready  to  relocate  from  50,000  daily. 
Degreed.  Box  8044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STATE  POY,  former  weekly  owner/ 
publisher,  seeks  shooting/editing/ 
managing  position(s).  Prefer  Zones 
1.2,3.  Dave  Breen,  210  N  Vine,  Plain- 
field  IN  (317)  839-5436. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Blacks,  the  press  and  double  standards 


By  Dennis  Schatzman 

Dallas,  Texas,  late  Aug.,  1980: 
While  warming  up  the  crowd  prior  to  a 
Ronald  Reagan  address  before  the 
Religious  Roundtable,  a  born-again 
group  of  New  Right  fundamentalist 
leaders.  Reverend  Bailey  Smith, 
president  of  the  13-million  member 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  made 
the  statement  that  “God  Almighty 
does  not  hear  the  prayer  of  a  Jew.” 

The  remark  drew  some  response 
from  the  Jewish  Community  and  a 
spatter  of  media  coverage  outside  the 
Lone  Star  State. 

Yet  in  late  Aug.,  1984,  following  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in 
Dallas,  Jewish  leadership  continued 
to  label  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson 
as  anti-semitic  despite  his  repeated 
apologies  for  his  “Hymietown”  state¬ 
ment  in  January.  And  the  national 
press  obliges  by  continuing  to  give 
prominent  play  to  the  issue. 

“(Jesse)  Jackson  made  all  the 
difference  for  us.  He’s  done  more 
than  he  knows,”  a  prominent  Jewish 
Texas  Republican  was  quoted  in  the 
Aug.  23  Washington  Post  article 
“Wooing  the  Jewish  Vote.” 

In  the  same  article.  Hank  Greens- 
pun,  a  Las  Vegas  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  chimed  in:  “Jews  can't  swal¬ 
low  Jackson.  He’s  an  anti-Semite  and 
there’s  no  ifs  or  buts  about  it.  And 
Mondale  never  really  repudiated 
him.” 

The  fact  that  neither  the  Jewish 
leadership  nor  the  media  pressed 
then-Presidential  challenger  Reagan 
to  repudiate  the  Reverend  Smith’s 
anti-Semitic  missive  was  not  over¬ 
looked  by  many  Black  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  leaders  who  have  long  felt  that 
their  race  is  subject  to  a  double  stan¬ 
dard  in  regards  to  fair  treatment. 

The  issue  came  to  a  head  midway 
through  Reverend  Jackson’s  pre¬ 
sidential  campaign  when  he  chided 
both  print  and  broadcast  media  for 
displaying  an  “Aryan  Arrogance” 
towards  Black  leaders  and  issues. 
Virtually  every  news  editor  and  exec¬ 
utive  denied  the  accusation. 

Among  them  is  Wiliam  Deibler, 
managing  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 


(Schatzman  is  a  former  District 
Court  Judge  in  Pennsylvania  and 
former  city  editor  of  the  New  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Courier,  a  Sengstacke  publica¬ 
tion.  His  last  contribution  to  E&P  was 
“The  Black  Press  and  its  Role  in  Mod¬ 
ern  Society,”  April  21,  1979). 


Post  Gazette.  While  acknowledging 
that  “there  is  evidence  that  the  Black 
Community  has  been  largely  ignored 
by  a  large  segment  of  the  press”,  he 
feels,  however,  that  Reverend  Jack¬ 
son’s  claim  has  no  validity. 

“The  press  wasn’t  any  tougher  on 
Reverend  Jackson  that  it  was  on 
(Richard)  Nixon,”  said  Deibler,  a 
journalist  for  over  30  years.  He  added 
that  Reverend  Jackson’s  problems 
arose  “because  he  took  long  to  admit 
it  (the  Hymietown  remark).” 

Denials  notwithstanding,  no  one 


The  conclusion  among 
most  Black  leaders  is  that 
there  is  a  double 
standard  practiced  by  the 
media. 


can  honestly  dispute  the  marked 
difference  between  the  media’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  equally  insensitive 
remarks  of  both  the  Reverends,  Smith 
and  Jackson. 

First  of  all.  Reverend  Smith’s 
remark  was  made  on  Aug.  22,  1980.  It 


was  not  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  until  Sept.  18,  1980,  way  back 
on  page  A 18. 

Later,  Reverend  Smith  made 
another  remark  during  a  sermon  from 
his  church  in  Oklahoma  that  Jews 
“have  funny  noses.”  He  later  apolo¬ 
gized  for  his  “funny  noses”  remark 
but  refused  to  retract  his  statement 
that  God  does  not  hear  Jewish  prayer. 

Despite  these  slurs,  Jewish  leaders 
did  not  meet  with  Reverend  Smith 
until  after  the  election.  And  even 
then,  Nathan  Perlmutter,  national 
director  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  told  the  Washington  Post 
(Dec.  27,  1980)  and  other  reporters 
that  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was 
“no  anti-Semitic  intent”  in  Smith’s 
remarks. 

Yet  it  was  Perlmutter  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  Reverend  Jackson’s 
apologies  and  further  threatened  Wal¬ 
ter  Mondale  with  political  reprisals  if 
he  didn’t  chastise  the  Black  minister. 
Reagan  was  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
put  to  such  fire. 

The  conclusion  among  most  Black 
leaders  is  that  there  is  a  double  stan¬ 
dard  practiced  by  the  media.  The 
Bailey  Smith  and  Jesse  Jackson  com¬ 
parison  is  just  one  of  many  examples. 


Reagan  campaign  chairman  sues  Calif,  dail 


U.S.  Senator  Paul  Laxalt.  general 
chairman  of  the  Reagan-Bush  re- 
election  campaign,  has  filed  a 
$250,000  million  libel  suit  against  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers. 

The  Nevada  Republican  charges  he 
was  libeled  in  stories  appearing  in 
McClatchy’s  Sacramento  Bee  last 
November,  which  alleged  that  the 
large  amounts  of  money  were  illegally 
skimmed  from  the  Ormsby  House 
Hotel  Casino  in  Carson  City,  Nev., 
while  the  Laxalt  family  owned  it  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

“The  Sacramento  Bee  went  far 
beyond  questioning  my  political 
judgment,  which  is  fair  comment,” 
Laxalt  said  in  a  statement  issued  by 
his  Washington  office.  “For  the  first 
time,  my  integrity  and  that  of  my  fami¬ 
ly  was  seriously  questioned.  I  won’t 
permit  that  to  go  unchallenged.” 

The  suit,  filed  in  Carson  City  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  said  the  stories  by 
investigative  reporter  Denny  Walsh 
were  “permeated  with  actual  malice, 
perversions  of  the  truth  and  con¬ 
scious  falsehoods.” 

McClatchy  Newspapers  executive 


editor  Frank  McCulloch  replied  in  a 
statement: 

“Other  than  to  say  the  story  speaks 
for  itself,  we  will  have  no  comment 
until  we  have  a  chance  to  see  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  review  it  thoroughly.” 


KEEP  YOURSELF  UP-TO-DATE 
WITH  WHAT  IS  GOIHG  OH  IH 
AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBING  TO 


ADVERTI$I\G\EV$ 


(published  every  second  Friday),  the  oldest  established 
and  liveliest  newspaper  covering  the  odvertising  ond 
communications  industry  in  the  very  active  and  growing 
Australian  market. 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 
Yaffa  Building,  432  Elizabeth  Street 
Surry  Hills  N.S.W.  2010,  Australia 
Send  a  copy  of  each  issue  for  one  year  (26  issues) — 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.S.A.  for  $A  88.00.  Payment 
must  be  made  by  bank  draft  in  Australian  currency. 
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THE  UBEL  BIBLE. 


If  you  refer  to  it  religiously  it  might  save  you 
from  an  expensive  judgment  day.  THE  LAW  OF 
LIBEL  AMD  THE  RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY  is  an  easy-to- 
use  handbook  by  Bruce  W.  Sanford.  Attorney 
Sanford  unravels  the  complexities  of  libel  laws 
and  explains  them  in  terms  described  by  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review  as  "practical, 
personal,  clear  and  concise!' 

More  than  50,000  copies  of  Sanford's  text 
have  been  sold  since  1977,  and  we've  printed 
15,000  more  copies  in  this  brand  new,  1984 
revision.  They're  made  available  at  cost  by 
Scripps- Howard,  as  a  service  to  the  industry. 

notable  comments  on  LAW  OF  LIBEL: 

"..an  invaluable  guide  that  belongs  on  the  desk 
of  every  reporter  and  editor^' 

—  Walter  Cronkite,  CBS 


"This  is  a  clear  and  important  handbook  of  great 
value  to  newspapering!' 

—A.  M.  Rosenthal,  Executive  Editor 
The  Mew  York  Times 

"Clear,  concise  and  convenient... the  first  line  of 
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